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PREFACE 


Mathematics, physics, and applied mechanics have always been re- 
garded as essential courses in the education of an engineer, but there 
has been a general tendency in the past to focus primary attention upon 
various specialized phases of professional endeavor. The engineer of 
today, however, is confronted with a variety of new and ever-changing 
problems that are seldom restricted to one particular field. Since the 
background of fundamentals necessary to the solution of such problems 
is exceedingly difficult to acquire after graduation, whereas the spe- 
cialized skills of engineering practice are best obtainable through post- 
graduate experience, technical education is now evidencing a marked 
trend toward more thorough grounding in the basic engineering 
sciences. 

Closely associated with this trend has been a growing realization of 
the importance of flow phenomena in almost every field of application. 
Once considered a special interest of but a single professional group, the 
science of fluid motion is gradually attaining recognition as one of the 
basic subjects necessary to all engineers. Since the principles of fluid 
motion stem from the same physical laws as the principles of motion 
of rigid and elastic solids, the study of such motion is properly becom- 
ing an essential branch of engineering mechanics. 

The mechanics of fluids is evidently not merely traditional hydraulics 
under another name, or even a combination of hydraulics with certain 
aspects of aerodynamics, but rather as fundamental a treatment of 
fluid behavior as the mechanics of solids is of the behavior of rigid and 
elastic bodies. In the effort to provide a textbook for an elementary 
mechanics course in fluid motion, the author assembled in 1940 a pre- 
liminary series of notes for undergraduate study at the University of 
Iowa. After two years of use the notes were considerably revised, and 
during the following years further revisions and additions were made in 
preparation for publication in book form. The present volume there- 
fore represents the “third edition” of the original notes, the major por- 
tion of which reflects experience gained through five years of teaching 
by various members of the mechanics staff. 

The word “elementary” appearing in the title has been used ad- 
visedly, since the subject matter presumes no previous training in flow 
principles — and, in fact, no prior knowledge of mechanics beyond that 
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eliminating errors from successive stages of manuscript and proof. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODTJCTION TO THE STUDY OF FLUID MOTION 

1. MECHANICS OF FLUIDS AS AN ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

Historical development. Some rivo hundred years ago, mankind’s 
centuries of experience with the flow of water began to crj^stailize in 
scientific form. Despite this common origin, however, two distinct 
schools of thought gradually evolved. On the one hand, through the 
convenient creation of an “ideal fluid,” mathematical physicists de- 
veloped the theoretical science known as classical hydrodynamics. On 
the other hand, claiming that idealized theories were of no practical 
use without empirical correction factors, engineers developed from 
experimental findings the applied science known as hydraulics, for the 
specific fields of water supply, irrigation, river control, and water 
power. 

As other engineers became confronted with problems involving the 
flow of oil and gas in pipes or of air in ventilating systems, hydraulics 
formulas were gradually extended to fill these needs. The design of 
modem aircraft, on the contrary', permitted from the outset much 
smaller “factors of ignorance” than most engineering fields. Not only 
were existing principles of hydraulics often too inexact for use in aero- 
nautics, but these principles were not sufficiently descriptive of fluid 
motion in general to be adaptable to the motion of bodies through air. 
Fortunatel}^ rather than develop purely empirical methods to supply 
this need, physicists and engineers began instead to expand the basic 
concepts of fluid motion into a science which now includes as special- 
ized phases both aerodynamics and hydraulics, as well as a host of 
other applied fields. 

This science has come to be known as the mechanics of fluids, a sub- 
ject parallel to the mechanics of solids and engineering materials and 
built upon the same fundamental laws of motion. Unlike empirical 
hydraulics, therefore, it stems primarily from basic physical princi- 
ples; unlike the purely mathematical treatment of classical hydrody- 
namics, on the other hand, the science is closelj"^ correlated with experi- 
mental studies which both complement and substantiate the funda- 
mental analysis. In a word, the mechanics of fluids avoids the weak- 

1 
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and bearing can be stated in terms of geometrical measurements, the 
rotational speed in terms of time, and the shear and pressure of the 
fluid lubricant in terms of length and force. Once such flow char- 
acteristics are known, any problem of fluid motion is, for all practical 
purposes, completely solved. 

There are fairly simple means of measuring length, time, and force — 
whether individually or in combination — in laborator>% shop, and field, 
so that the characteristics of practically any kind of fluid motion may 
be determined either directly or indirectly. The measurement of 
boundary form, as the reader is well aware, requires in effect only a 
protractor and a linear scale, whether one deals with the minute frac- 
tions of an inch involved in bearing clearances or with the thousands 
of feet over which atmospheric disturbances may extend. The basic 
unit of time is generally considered to be the second, and such short- 
period phenomena as the induced vibration of a submarine periscope 
may be of this order of magnitude; on the other hand, flood movements 
in rivers may be followed more conveniently with a calendar than with 
a stop watch, while tides have daily, monthly, and even seasonal cycles. 
Force, normally measured with a calibrated spring, likewise varies 
greatly in magnitude from one flow phenomenon to the next, the re- 
sistance to the settling of dust particles in air being a minute fraction 
of an ounce as compared to the thrust of many tons e.\erted by the 
screws of an ocean liner. 

The measurement of fluid velocity, a combination of length and 
time, is somewhat more involved. For example, one may time the 
movement of a float over a known distance, or count the revolutions 
per minute of a sensitive propeller which has been calibrated in a 
flow of known speed. Through simultaneous use of many such floats 
or current meters, moreover, one can obtain a picture of the rate and 
direction of movement o^'er a large region, as in maps of prevailing 
winds or ocean currents. Another combination of length and time 
units is illustrated hy volume rate of flovu: the number of drops of 
liquid emerging per second from a pipette, or the number of million 
gallons of water passing per day through the supply mains of a large 
city. 

Quite as often as one measures the force exerted upon a body by a 
fluid, one is interested in determining the intensity of such force at a 
given locality. The local intensity of the pressure exerted upon a body 
by the atmosphere, for instance, is usually measured in pounds per 
square inch, although far below the ocean surface, or in high-pressure 
equipment, the intensity of pressure is so great that it is often eval- 
uated in “atmospheres,” or multiples of the normal atmospheric in- 
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in all three instances, and is embodied in a single principle of fluid 
mechanics. 

Water, furthermore, is known to flow down a slope as a result of 
weight, or gravitational attraction. Few realize, however, that a rela- 
tively slight difference in fluid weight due to local temperature changes 
in the atmosphere or in the ocean will likewise result in the “downhill” 
flow of the colder within the warmer medium. The principle of gravi- 
tational action in river hydraulics thus has its counterpart in meteor- 
ology' and oceanography, to mention only two of many fields. 

Likewise, although the viscosity of lubricating oil is ob^'iously far 
higher than that of alcohol, tests on the flow of oil through a pipe may, 
through present-day knowledge, be used to predict with great accu- 
racy the corresponding flow characteristics of alcohol — or of steam, or 
natural gas — because the principle of \'iscous resistance is the same for 
any true fluid. Indeed, the wind resistance of skyscrapers or suspen- 
sion bridges could just as well be investigated on models towed through 
water as on models held in a stream of air. 

Gases, finally, are well known to be readily compressible, but liquids 
are normally considered of fairly constant density even under con- 
siderable pressure. Vet the fact that the elastic modulus of water, for 
instance, is well below that of steel indicates that it is also compres- 
sible, even though to a much lower degree than air. As a result, the 
propagation of elastic waves in the sea follows quite the same basic 
laws as the propagation of sound in the atmosphere, however much 
the actual velocity of propagation may differ. Indeed, the analogy 
may even be extended to include other fluid properties, for the capil- 
lary waves in front of a model bridge pier, the gravity waves at the 
bow of a ship, and the sound waves at the nose of a projectile may be 
analyzed through essentially the same principles of fluid mechanics. 

Influence of fluid properties upon flow characteristics. Before pro- 
ceeding to the study of each fluid property, it is necessary for the 
reader to become familiar with methods of visualizing a flow pattern, 
such as that produced, let us say, by the speeding of an automobile 
along a highway or b}' the flow of water over a spillway. As a first 
approximation, such patterns of fluid motion may be obtained di- 
rectly from the geometrical form of the flow boundaries, and in the 
following chapter will be found a detailed treatment of the correspond- 
ing velocities and accelerations without consideration of the fluid 
forces which are involved. Fluid density is introduced in the chapter 
thereafter, but the sole force discussed is that due to the pressure 
variation which accompanies the acceleration of a fluid according to 
the various patterns of motion already studied. 
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3. Suggest how an understanding of fluid behavior might advantageously be 
applied in the follon-ing fields: bridge design; oil-well drilling; sanitary- engineering; 
mining and metallurgj-; soil conservation; grading of abrasives; chemical engineering; 
geology. 

4. Is the motion of the atmosphere alwa>-s turbulent? By what visual means 
readily at hand may such motion be obser\"ed? 

5. Why are modern vehicles streamlined? Cite cases in which streamlining is 
(a) scientifically sound and (i) merely aesthetic. 

6. Is man’s blood stream probably turbnlerrt like the flow tbrougb a moderately 
large boiler tube, or is it more reasonable to conclude that it exemplifies another 
means of transferring heat? 

7. High winds tend to lift roofs from buildings rather than to force them inward. 
Explain this effect in terms of pressure distribution. 

S. Suggest a likely cause of the “singing” of telephone m'res in the m'nd. 

9. Enumerate the fluid properties which can influence the behavior of a fluid in 
motion. Suggest flow phenomena illustrating the influence of each property. 

10. It is a nell-known fact that one can float more easily in salt water than in 
fresh. Should one also be able to swim faster in salt water? 

1 1 . Should mercury or water be expected to flow more rapidly dowa a channel of 
given slope? 

12. llTy is it necessaiy' in winter to use a "lighter” oil for automobiles than in 
summer? To what property does the term “light” refer? 

13. Would you imagine the viscous resistance to the flow of air to be greater or less 
than the xnscous resistance to the flow of water? 

14. Is the pressure intensity (a) within a bubble of gas, and (b) within a drop of 
liquid, probably greater than, equal to, or less than that of the surrounding medium? 

15. Projectiles are known to whistle or scream during flight. Should the sound 
wave follow a projectile or precede it? 

16. Gulliver s Travels is sometimes criticized on the basis of conx’ersion principles 
now used in model experiments. Should gravitational attraction seem relatively 
greater to a Lilliputian or to a Brobdingnagian? To which would the day seem 
shorter? To which would water appear more viscous? Which would have less dif- 
ficulty with surface tension? .Assuming a height ratio of 1 : 100, estimate their 
relative weights, velocities of walking, and frequencies of breathing. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

GiacomEIXi, R., and PistOLEsi, E. “Historical Sketch.” Aerodynamic Theory, Vol. 
I, Springer, 1934. 

Bardsley, C. E. “Historical Resume of the Development of the Science of Hydrau- 
lics.” Publication jp, Engineering Experiment Station, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, 1939. 

K.4E3IAN, Th. vok. “The Role of Fluid Mechanics in Modem Warfare.” Proceed- 
ings of the Second Hydraulics Conference, Bulletin 27, University of Iowa Studies 
in Engineering, 1943. 
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In the laboratorj', to be sure, it is common practice to introduce drop- 
lets of oil or shiny particles of aluminum for visual or photographic 
observation, but for general purposes one’s only recourse is to con- 
struct on paper or in the imagination a s}'’stem of flow lines showing 
the nature of the motion in any desired region. Such a system of lines 
may seem at first quite a haphazard affair; the motion which it indi- 
cates, nevertheless, must be in complete accord with principles of 
mechanics, the investigation of which is the purpose of this book. 
While the ultimate goal of the present chapter is the determination of 
the flow pattern around or between boundaries of any given form, it is 
evidently first necessar>^ to devise means of interpreting such a pat- 
tern once it is at hand. 

Velocity vectors and components. The motion of a fluid, like that 
of a solid, is described quantitati\’’ely in terms of the characteristic 
known as velocity. In dealing with a 
solid, however, it is generally suffi- 
cient to measure the velocity of the 
body as a whole, whereas the motion 
of a fluid may be quite different at 
different points of observation. At 
any such point, nevertheless, the ve- 
locity completely defines the rate of 
motion at a given instant, in that it 
is a measure not only of the speed at j Velocity vector and recti- 

which the fluid is passing that point linear components, 

but also of the direction in which the 

fluid is moving. Velocity is thus a vector quantity, for it possesses 
both magnitude and direction. The vector is usually represented by 
an arrow, as shown in Fig. 1, the length of the arrow being propor- 
tional to the magnitude of the velocity, and the orientation of the 
arrow indicating the direction of the flow. 

Owing to its vector properties, a velocity may be resolved into com- 
ponents in any desired directions (such as the rectilinear directions 
X and y of Fig. 1). Likewise, velocity components at a given point 
may be combined vectorially to yield their resultant, a procedure 
which is of particular importance in problems involving relative motion. 
For instance, to an obseiwer in an airplane the air at a point which is 
fixed in relation to the plane will appear to have a definite direction 
and speed; the actual air velocity', however, is the vector sum of the 
velocity of the air relative to the plane and the velocity of the plane 
itself, as indicated in Fig. 2. Such vector addition is perhaps most 
readily accomplished by resolving each velocity into rectilinear com- 
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seen from this pattern at a glance; that the stream-line configuration 
also indicates the magnitude, of the velocity at all points will be shown 
in the following section. 

Example 1. Tests upon a bomb held stationary in the air stream of a wind 
tunnel yielded (by means of a series of smoke filaments) the stream lines shown. 
At point a, where the inclination of the stream line is 30°, the velocity vr relative 



to the bomb was found to be 1.6 times as great as the velocity vo of the approach- 
ing air. \^Tiat resultant velocity would this indicate when the bomb was falling 
at the rate of 500 feet per second.? Sketch the corresponding instantaneous 
stream line. 


Since the rate of fall corresponds to the velocitj'' of the air stream in the wind- 
tunnel tests (i.a., vr = Vo) the relative velocity at point a will be 

Vr — 1.6 Vs = 1.6 X 500 = 800 fps 

The resultant velocity is then the vector sum of the relative velocity and the 
bomb velocity: 

V = Vr-B- V s 


In terms of vertical and horizontal components, 


I’v = Vr cos 30° — Vs 

= 800 X 0 866 - 500 = 193 fps 


Vj. = Vr sin 30° = 800 X 0.5 — 400 fps 


V = = V400= + 193- = 444 fps 




/3 = 25° 45' 



The instantaneous stream line vould therefore be inclined at the angle /S to the 
horizontal at this point, as indicated in the sketch. 
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Sec. S] 

the vohnne rale of flow past any normal cross section of an elementary' 
stream tube will be 

dQ = vdA ( 1 ) 

in which <2 has the dimension of volume per unit time or [length^ /time], 
V that of distance per unit time or (length/time], and dA that of area 
or [length^]. 

Since the stream tube is bounded by stream lines, it is evident from 
the definition of the stream line that no fluid whatever can pass through 
the tube wall. From the law of conservation of mass, moreover, it is 
clear that fluid matter can be neither created nor destroyed. If, for 
the present, it is further specified that fluid matter is not expanded or 
compressed during motion, then at any instant flow must take place 
past all successive cross sections of a stream tube at the same mass 
rate. In other words, the mass of fluid passing one cross section per 
unit of time must equal, simultaneously, the mass per unit time passing 
every other cross section. But, if the mass per unit volume of the fluid 
is assumed for the present to remain constant, the volume of fluid pas- 
sing every section of a given tube per unit time must then also be the 
same. Therefore, if the mass density of the fluid does not change, the 
volume rates of flow past all Successive cross sections of a stream tube 
must be equal at any instant. This elementary principle is expressed 
in the following basic equation of continuity. 

Vi dAi = Vo dA2 — Vs dAs • ■ • ( 2 ) 

Evidently, the instantaneous velocity of flow must vary inversely with 
the cross-sectional area of the tube. 

Before proceeding farther, two circumstances warrant clarification: 
Equations such as (1) and (2) frequently involve areas and lengths 
of differential magnitude, whereas the corresponding figures invariably 
show areas and lengths of small but finite magnitude; this is due pri- 
marily to the fact that quantities which are sufficiently minute to 
make the differential equations exact cannot well be illustrated to 
scale without losing all semblance of stream-line curvature; on the 
other hand, the equations are often applied to stream tubes of finite 
cross-sectional area as a first approximation, the actual error remain- 
ing small so long as the curvature of the tube and the velocity varia- 
tion across the section are not excessive. It may also have been noted 
that the stream lines and stream tubes appearing in the illustrations 
show no suggestion of the turbulence so often present in fluid motion. 
Although the concept of stream lines is quite as applicable to flow with 
turbulence as to flow without, in the former instance the pattern as a 
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Sec. 5| 

the volume rate of flow past any normal cross section of an elementary' 
stream tube will be 

dQ = vdA (1) 

in which dQ has the dimension of volume per unit time or [length Vtime], 
V that of distance per unit time or [length/time], and dA that of area 
or [length']. 

Since the stream tube is bounded by stream lines, it is evident from 
the definition of the stream line that no fluid whatever can pass through 
the tube wall. From the law of conservation of mass, moreover, it is 
clear that fluid matter can be neither created nor destroyed. If, for 
the present, it is further specified that fluid matter is not ecpanded or 
compressed during motion, then at any instant flow must take place 
past all successive cross sections of a stream tube at the same mass 
rate. In other words, the mass of fluid passing one cross section per 
unit of time must equal, simultaneously, the mass per unit time passing 
every' other cross section. But, if the mass per unit volume of the fluid 
is assumed for the present to remain constant, the volume of fluid pas- 
sing every section of a given tube per unit time must then also be the 
same. Therefore, if the mass density' of the fluid does not change, the 
volume rates of flow past all successive cross sections of a stream tube 
must be equal at any instant. This elementary' principle is e.\pressed 
in the following basic equation of continuity: 

I’l d.4 1 = t'o dAn " 1^3 dA^ ' ■ * (2) 

Evidently', the instantaneous velocity’ of flow must vary aversely with 
the cross-sectional area of the tube. 

Before proceeding farther, two circumstances warrant clarification: 
Equations such as (1) and (2) frequently involve areas and lengths 
of differential magnitude, whereas the corresponding figures invariably' 
show areas and lengths of small but finite magnitude; this is due pri- 
marily' to the fact that quantities which are sufificiently minute to 
make the differential equations e.xact cannot well be illustrated to 
scale without losing all semblance of stream-line curvature; on the 
other hand, the equations are often applied to stream tubes of finite 
cross-sectional area as a first approximation, the actual error remain- 
ing small so long as the cur\-ature of the tube and the velocity varia- 
tion across the section are not excessive. It may also have been noted 
that the stream lines and stream tubes appearing in the illustrations 
show no suggestion of the turbulence so often present in fluid motion. 
-Although the concept of stream lines is quite as applicable to flow with 
turbulence as to flow without, in the former instance the pattern as a 
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PROBLEMS 

1 When a )et of water is deflected by a plate held at 
right angles to the jet axis (he speed of (he water refa 
tive to the plate is the same before and after deflection 
If the plate is moved m the direction of the jet atone half 
(he absolute jet velocity through what absolute angle 
will the jet be deflected? 

2 An airplane is observed to travel due north at a 
speed of 150 miles per hour m a 50 mile per hour wind 
from the northwest What is the apparent wind velocity 
observed by the pilot? 

3 Jets at the two ends of the 18 inch rotating arm of 
a lawn sprmUcr direct the water in (he plane of rotation 




Prod 1 


ingle of 45“ relative 





If the relative jet velocity is 30 feet per second 
and the arm makes 150 revolutions per 
minute deternune the actual velocity of the 
water as it leaves the sprinkler 
4 Tlie air around the front of a baseball 
necessarily has the same velocity as that 
part of the ball with which it is in contact 
If a ball IS thrown horizontally with a s(icc<l of 75 feet per second and a back spin of 
15 revolutions per second what will be (he air ve 
bcity at the foremost point of contact? (Assume 
a ball diameter of 3 met es ) 

5 Water passes through a Mines of moving vanes 
inclined at an angle of d0“ to thcir direction of 
motion If the water velocity relative to (he vanes 
IS 15 feet per second and the vanes move with a 
speed of 10 feet per second determine the actual velocity of the water and show in 
a sketch the inclination of the stream lines 


VA’ISfpS 
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S EQUATIONS OF CONTINUITY 

Continuity of flow through a stream tube Just as stream Jmes may 
be passed through a moving fluid in 
such manner as to indicate the dircc 
tion of motion at every point, a tube 
like surfaoj bounded by such stream 
lines may be considered to enclose an 
elementary portion of the flow Such 
an imaginary surface, known as a 
stream tube, is illustrated m Fig 4 If 
the cross sectional area of the tube is 
sulHacntly small, the velocity at its 
midpoint will closely represent in magnitude and direction the average 
\elocity for the section ns a whole In dilTcrential terms, therefore 



Fio 4 Velocity variation through 
a stream tube 
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whole can become extremelj conip1icate<] , when turbulence exists, 
therefore, it is customarj to represent b> the stream lines only the 
aierage pattern of motion, a procedure which will be followed through- 
out this book 

Continuity relationships for two-dimensional flow. In some cases 
of flow the \elocity vector will ha\e components in only two coordi- 
nate directions, the component in the 
third direction being e\ erywhere equal 
to zero Under such circumstances 
the flow IS said to be tuo-dtmenstonal, 
since all the stream lines must then 
lie in parallel planes In two dimen- 
sional floiv therefore, all such parallel 
planes will display the same flow pat- 
tern The intersection of a stream 
tube with one such plane will be sim- 
pl> two stream lines as indicated in Pig 5 and the product of the 
t clocitj and the normal distance dn between these lines w ill correspond 
to a a olumc rate of flow per umt wdth of section, 

dq •> vdn (3) 



l*i-^rF 11 Stream lines ac a t«<Mtimcnsional boun<]ary contraction made vi« I !e 1 > 
the injection of «!>•* into water (lowing tietween cloely spaceil gla«i plates 

dq necf^ariK ha\ing the dimension (\olume/timc/lcngth| or simpl> 
llengthVtimt) The tliflirential equation of continuitj for two- 
dimtn«iioml motion thus Ixjcoraes 

1 1 dtti fs dtii ™ ra rfnj 



(4) 
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Assuming that a pattern of stream lines, such as that for the two- 
dimensional boundarr- contraction shown in Fig. 6, has been deter- 
mined e.\perimentall\', means are now at hand of evaluating the veloc- 
it\' at evor>' point in terms of that in some reference zone. For instance, 
if the variation in the velocity r’o across the parallel section at the left 
of Fig. 6 is known, the variation in the velocity across any other sec- 
tion may be calculated from the stream-line spacing by means of the 



Fig. 6. Determination of the velocitv- distribution from the stream-line spacing. 

following appro.ximate form of Eq. (4), in which A«o nnd Aw represent 
distances between the same two stream lines at successive sections: 


V 



( 5 ) 


Typical velocity-distribution curt'es so obtained are shown in the 
figure; in each instance the relative spacing of the stream lines was 
determined from the diagram by direct measurement, and the cor- 
responding velocit>' was assumed to occur midway between each pair 
of stream lines. Noteworthy is the fact that divergence of the stream 
lines increases the velocity variation across a normal section, whereas 
convergence of the stream lines tends to equalize the velocity distri- 
bution. 

Evaluation of the total rate of flow. Once the velocity distribution 
across a normal section is known, the tolal flow passing the section per 
unit time may be evaluated through integration of Eq. (1) : 

Q= fvd A 


( 6 ) 
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The counterpart of this equation for two dimentional flow is evidently 
g-fvdn (7) 

If the velocity distribution can be expressed m algebraic form the 
corresponding integral may be evaluated analy tically Othenvise the 
integration must be performed graphically (for instance by adding 
together the increments v Ln across any section of Fig 6) — unless (as 
IS nearly true at the right of Fig 6) the velocity is constant across the 
section under which circumstance the rate of flow is simply the prod 
uct of the velocity at any point and the area of the normal section 
If the total rate of flow is divided by the area of the normal cross 
section the result will be the mean teloctty for the section that is 



whence for two dimensional flow 

v = " P) 

n 

Evidently the mean velocity is inversely proportional to the sue of 
the flow section Equations (2) and (4) may now be integrated by 
inspection to yield the following useful forms of the continuity prin 
cipic 

VxAx « Fj/lj - ViAi (10) 

and for two-dimensional flow 

t - Vtm = (11) 

In applying Cqs (10) and (11) the (act cannot be too strongly borne 
in mind that these relationships arc generally valid only if the areas 
of successive cro«s sections arc bounded by the same stream lines 


£zainple2 If the velocity of oil flowing between convergent plates vanes 



across any normal section according to the para 
bolic equation 

4h . 

P “ Tmmx — ; (w« — ») 

and if Tbiu = OJ foot per second w here 
n* = 1 incl determine (a) the total rate 
flow assuming the bo indanes to Iiave the con 
slant breadth 6 •« 0 inches (6) the mean \e 
loaty for tfus section and (<) the mean velocity 


for the wtion at which n* » 0 25 inch 
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(a) According to Eq. (7), the rate of flow per unit breadth of boundar}' must 
be found from the integral of dq = v dn over a section normal to the stream 
lines; tliat is, 

g = f vdit = 4— y f °n(Ho - u)dn = f no 
•/o Wo“ */o 

Introducing the given magnitudes of Ho and fmai, reduced to consistent units, 
g = -5 X 0.5 X tV = 0.0278 cfs/ft 

Finally, since the required rate of flow is equal to the flow per unit breadth times 
the breadth of section. 


Q = qb ^ 0.0278 X = 0.0209 cfs 
(6) From Eq. (91 the mean velocity for the normal section will be 


V = 


9. 

Ko 


0.0278 


0.334 fps 


(c) Since the rate of flow past all cross sections must be the same, the mean 
velocity for the second section will necessarily be increased in proportion to the 
reduction in boundarj’ spacing: that is, from Eq. (11), 

(Fho); = (I’no): and I: = 0.334 X = 1.33 fps 


It follows that t’mai must also \-ary inversely with no- 


Example 3. In making velocity measurements at the crest of a spillway, it 
was necessarv’ to traverse a vertical section rather than a section at right angles 



to the stream lines, the direction, magnitude, and location of the measured 
velocity vectors being as shown in the diagram. Wfliat rate of flow per unit 
length of crest is indicated by these measurements? 
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The rate of flow ma> be erahiated as a first appro\jmation bj multiplying 
each veloaty magnitude by the normal distance An » Ay cos ^ and adding the 
resulung t-alues of Ag Thus 

g = SAg « 2(p An) = 15 X 2 cos 18* + 16 8 X 2 cos 15® 

+ 195 X 2cosl2® + 224 X2cos8® 4*263 X 2cos4® = 196 cfs/ft 
Butr(Aycos0) = (pcosfi)Ay = t* Ay, hence, the foregoing process amounts in 
reality to approximating the integral 9= j" P*dy Therefore, if the horizontal 
components of the vectors are plotted as shown, the area enclosed by the curve 
will repre«ent a more exact value of g As determined by planimeter, this 
value IS 195 cfs/fL 

PROBLEMS 

6 Natural gas is pumped through a pipe at the rate of 200 cubic feet per minute 
If thepipediameterat successiveseciions IS tlincbes 9inches and 
6 inches what are the corresponding mean velocities of flow? 

7 Water flows down the 60* face of a spillway having a hori 
zontal crest length of 40 feet If the vertical depth of flow ■$ 
found to be t 5 feet at a section for which the mean velocity is 
25 feet per second estimate the toul rate of flow over the spill 
way 

8 The mean velocity of flow in a wide river is 5 feet per second 
at a section of 8 foot depth \Miat is the rate of flow per unit 
width? What mean velocity should prevail at a section where dredging had increased 

the depth to 12 feet? 

9 Liquid flows through an onflce in the bottom of a cyUndri 
cal tank at a velocity of 12 feet per second Jt the jet diameter 
IS 1 inch what is the rate of flow? If the tank is 10 inches m 
diameter at what rate is the liquid surface falling? 

10 \\ ater enters the lock of a canal through 250 rectangular 
ports each ha> mg an outlet area of 3 square feet, the lock itself 
being 800 feet long and 80 feet wide If 6 feet per minute is the 
maximum rale at which the water level rises in the lockdunng 
filling determine the corresponding mean velocity of efflux from 
the ports 

11 E>erermine and plot to scale the veloaty distribution ow section «-4 of Fig 6 

12 Measurements of wlocity in a wide nver yielded the vertical distribution 

»ur\e shown m the accompanying sketch Evaluate by Stfps 

graphical or numerical integration the rate of flow per 
unit width 

13 What rate of flow per unit width through the bound 4— 

jry transition of Fig 6 would be indicated by the veloaty iSft 
dKtnbution curve at the left if no — 5 feet and -J— 

3 feet per second? ISfj 

N The ytiocity of heavy oil flowing thmagh a tube of 
ra lius r» IS known to vary with distance r from the center i^ff 
1 ne according to the expression e « 21 (r#* — f*)/r** De- t 
lermine the maiimum (I e centerline)velocity forlhecon 
dilion that (> •■ 0 02 cubic foot per second and rs • 1 meh Pbob 12 




£5fps 



Prob 7 
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IS. Air is exhausted through a 1-inch tube into a diffusor consisting of two parallel 
disks 6 inches in diameter and inch apart. Assuming radial stream lines Avithin the 
diffusor, determine the mean velocity within the tube which will produce a mean exit 
velocity of 2 feet per second. 



Prob. 15. Pros. 16. 


16. A sheet of water emerging horizontally from a long slot has a thickness of 0.1 
foot and a mean velocity of 2S feet per second. If the horizontal component of the 
velocity remains constant as the jet is deflected by gravity, determine the velocity v 
and thickness n of the sheet at a section having a slope of 45°. 

17. Asa first approximation, liquid may be assumed to approach an opening in the 
n-all of a reservoir at the same rate from 
all directions. If such an opening corre- 
sponds to the intake of a pump drawing 
3 cubic feet per second, estimate the ve- 
locity at radial distances of 1 foot and 3 
feet from the midpoint of the intake. 

18. Assuming that the water ap- 
proaches the slot of Problem 16 radially 
in vertical planes, estimate the velocity 
at distances of 1 foot and 3 feet from the 
slot. 

19. The accompanying sketch repre- 
sents a vertical section through a draft Prob. 19. 

tube discharging water from a turbine, 

the boundaries being surfaces of revolution about a vertical axis. Determine the 
mean velocities at sections A and B when the rate of flow' is 150 cubic feet per second. 



6. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FLOW NET 

Elementary flow nets. With means now at hand of obtaining the 
velocity distribution from a given stream-line pattern, the next step 
is to seek a method of determining the form of the stream lines for any 
boundary' geometry. The only absolute method of determination, to 
be sure, entails obseiwation of the flow itself, by means of smoke, dye, 
or other visible agents. In many instances, horvever, effective use may 
be made of a simple graphical process based upon mathematical prin- 
ciples of classical hydrodynamics. Since these principles embodj', as 
a matter of fact, the only general means of even approximating a flow 
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pattern without recourse to actual field or Iaborator> measurement 
their graphical representation warrants careful attention at this point 
Tor two-dimensional motion such graphical representation of tba 



mathematical analysts is known as a fiov. vet This consists m brief 
of a sj stem of stream lines so spaced that the incremental rate of flow 
A? IS the same between each succcssne pair and a sjstem of normal 
linis so spaced that at an> point the distance Ar between normal lines 




hounflar « boundar « 


er^uals the distance An between Stream lines TheaeIocit> undcrsuch 
circumstances would then lie inaerscK proportional to the distance 
between iither thi striam linos or tht normal lines throughout the 
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flou^ and Eq^(5) would assume the more general form, applicable 
betiveen any two points in the entire field of motion, 


Vq An As 

For example, the net for flow between parallel boundaries would con- 
sist, as shown in Fig. /, of a series of square meshes of constant size 
indicating the same velocity at every point. Were the same boundaries 
to converge, as in Fig. 8, the meshes would no longer be exactly square, 
but the median lines of any mesh would still have essentially the same 
length : the velocity would evidently be constant along any normal line 
ut vmuld vary as the stream lines converged. If, on the other hand, 
me boundanes were coaxial cylinders, the stream lines and normal 
lines of Fig. 8 would simply be interchanged, as indicated in Fig. 9; 
the velocity would then be constant along the circular stream lines 
but would vary inversely with the radius in the normal direction. 

Irrotational motion. The primary characteristic of flow patterns 
represented by such nets is that they correspond, hydrodynamically 



Fig. 10. Rotational flow between parallel boundaries. 


speaking, to irrotational motion — that is, to flow in which every fluid 
-lement has a zero angular velocity about its own mass center. It is 
not necessarj’’ to go into the mathematical nature of rotation to see 
that it does not occur in any of the three elementary cases cited. The 
parallel flow of Fig. 7 is obviously irrotational, since the median lines 
of element A do not change their orientation as the element moves 
through space. Element B in Fig. 8 is evidently deformed during 
rnotion, but the median lines do not vary in orientation. Although 
clement C in Fig. 9 may at first glance seem to rotate, careful inspec- 
tion will show that it also deforms in such a way that the average 
Orientation of the median lines still remains unchanged. 
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H on the contrary one considers an example of parallel flcrw in 
which the %elocit> is lower near the boundaries than in the central 
region (Fig 10) not only will an 
element display a d stinct rotation 
of one median Ime but if the 
stream lines are properly spaced 
(i c so that Aq = constant) it w ill 
be found impossible to construct 
a square meshed net Likew isc 
if flow between coxxial bounda 
ncs (Fig 11) IS more rapid at the 
outer than at the inner boundary 
the same general situation w ill be 
found to prevail Such cases 
therefore represent motion which is definitely not irrotational 
Flow net construction and interpretation Although these elemen 
tary examples of irrotational flow arc easily described mathematically 
the primary usefulness of the flow net is m connection with boundary 
forms not readily subject to mathematical analy sis The basis for such 
use however lies in the following mathematical fact If the limiting 
stream lines coincide w ith fixed boundaries of giv en form one and only 
one pattern of irrotational flow can exist The flow net which defines 
this pattern may therefore be obtained by constructing a system of 



Fig 11 Rotat onat flou between co- 
axial bounilar es 
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angles at everj^ intersection but also must be equally spaced in every 
zone. The spacing could be exactly equal, of course, only if the meshes 
were infinitesimal in size, and only then would these meshes form per- 
fect squares. However, such a degree of mesh perfection is beyond all 
practical interest, since in zones where the meshes depart considerably 
from squareness one need only sketch in the diagonals (which must 
also form a rectilinear network) to check the accuracy of construction. 
The beginner may have to make considerable use of the eraser before 



Fig. 13. Flow net for a two-dimensional conduit bend. 

producing a satisfactory^ net, but the number of successive approxi- 
mations will be reduced to a minimum as the eye becomes e.xperienced. 

A typical net is shown in Fig. 12, for the same boundaries as in 
Fig. 6, from which the influence of the boundaiy^ form upon the local 
spacing of the stream lines will at once be evident. For instance, in- 
spection will indicate that both the maximum spacing and the mini- 
mum spacing of the normal lines (and hence of the stream lines) are 
found at the boundaries in the zones of maximum curvature. Such 
conditions are, in fact, quite general. Moreover, high velocities, or 
small meshes of the net, are invariably associated with boundaries 
which cuiwe away from the flow, and low velocities, or large meshes, 
with boundaries which curve toward the flow. This is clearly seen by 
comparison of the meshes along the inner and outer boundaries of the 
flow net for the 90° bend shown in Fig. 13. The more rapid the curv'a- 
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ture of course the more pronounced w il! be the velocitj change If 
for instance the radius of boundar> cur\ature in Fig 13 were reduced 
to zero as in Fig 14 the spacing of the lines at the outer corner w ould 
become relatn cly speaking infinitely great while at the inner comer 
the spacing would be infinitesimal The infinite velocity correspond 
ing to the infinitesimal spacing at the inner corner is obviously of no 
physical significance On the other hand the zero velocity indicated 
by the infinite spacing at the outer comer is by no means physically 
impossible indeed a boundary angle of this nature invariably tends 
to produce w hat is know n as a zone of siagnalton 



Separahoa in divergent flow Since the flow net was stated to apply 
only to irrotational flow a question natumlly arises as to its usefulness 
when a given state of motion actually is not irrotational So long as 
the boundarv form is such that the stream lines rapidly converge the 
velocity distribution will become more and more nearly like that of 
irrotational flow the net will then be found to yield a very close ap- 
proximation to the actual flow pattern as may be seen by comparing 
1 igs 6 and 12 If on the other hand the flow net indicates appre 
ciable divergence of the stream lines (as in flow from right to Itft 
between the boundancs of Fig 12) in the case of rotational motion 
thcvcloaty near the boundarv is generally so low that furthcrvcloaty 
reduction in this region is physically impossible— despite the indica 
tions of the net In other words although a primary assumption 
m flow net construction is that the outermost stream lines coinade 
with the fixed boundaries a pnmiry charactcnstic of an\ diver 
gent boundary is that it docs not effectively guide a movang fluid 
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A 



G 

Fig. 15. Flow net for a two-dimensional rounded inlet. 


Thus, as a result of the verj- rotation which the flow net ignores and 


■which invariably e.vists at a fi.xed 
boundar\% the flow tends to leave 
the boundary* wherever the net 
shows marked divergence of the 
stream lines in the boundary re- 
gion. This phenomenon is known 
as separatian. 

Consider, for example, the 
juncture between a conduit and 
a large reservoir, for which the 
two-dimensional flow net is 
shown in Fig. 15. So long as the 
flow is from left to right, i.e.. 



Fig. 16. Separation at an abrupt inlet as 
indicated by flow net. 


from the reservoir into the conduit, the actual pattern will be very* 


nearly the same as that indicated by the converging stream lines of 
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the net Were the flow from right to left, on the contnrj the flow 
net Itself would remain unchanged but the fluid would actuallj 



IYate III Separat on at a rap d enlargement of cross seetton prwlucclb) refers 
ing the d rection of flow through the boundar es of I late 11 note zone of backflow 
colored by dj'e 


piss into the reservoir as an cs,«cntnU> paralkl jet filling comp!etel> 
to follow the divergent boundaries If moreover the juncture were 
not propcrl> rounded as indicated in Fig 16 the stroim lines near 
the corner would divci^c m both directions with the result that flow 
y/z////////////////// from left to right would «eparato from 


^ ^ the boundirj as shown b> thcheav'j broken 

line nihcrthandi\ergesorapidl> Asforthc 
^ /V**' abrupt 90” bend of Fig 14 the stream lines 

^ f are seen to diverge as thc> approach the 

^ outer comer and after thc> pa'« the inner 

✓ ^ comer the flow net thus showing conclusive!) 

^ ^ that the two zones of separation indicated in 

^ Fig 17 will exist 

I-ic 17 Rcgon9of»«p- Summary of flow-net pnnciples As will be 

aration^^^ratrd^b) flow ^ ^ later point in this book the 

phenomenon of reparation gcncrill) involves! 
docrcire in flow eflieicnc) for not onl) is the actuil flow section smaller 
thin thit represented bv the boiindanes themselves but also the zone 
of reverse flow be)ond the surface of separation mav produce inter 
mittcnt ilisturKances in the form of rotating masses of fluid which 
work their wav into the central zone is thev are earned downstream 


Were it possible to define the ivcrige form of this surface of separation 
the flow net might still be u«od to approximate the resulting vclocit) 
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distribution; indeed, this method is emploj'ed in connection with jets 
in the following chapter and with immersed bodies later in the text. 
For the present, however, only the following basic characteristics of 
the flow net need be kept in mind : 

1. The flow net will yield a dose approximation to the actual flow 
pattern as long as the stream lines do not dh^erge appreciably in 
the boundary^ zone. 

2. The more uniform the distribution of velocity in zones of par- 
allel flow, and the more rapidlj' the boundaries thereafter cause the 
stream lines to converge, the more accurately will the flow net indi- 
cate the actual velodty distribution in all zones. 

3. The flow net cannot be used to determine the velocity distri- 
bution near divergent boundaries if the form of the surface of sepa- 
ration is not known. 

4. Since separation represents a reduction in flow efficiency, the 
most desirable boundary design is that for which the flow net most 
closely approximates the actual pattern of motion. 

Example 4. Determine and plot to scale the ratio of the boundary velocity 
V to the velocity of approach ro for the flow net shown in Fig. 12. 

According to Eq. (12) the ratio v/vo varies inversely with either the ratio 
An/ A)!o or the ratio As/ Aso. Owing to the finite size of the flow-net meshes, the 



spacing of the stream lines and normal lines will correspond to the velodty 
approximately midway between any two such lines. Therefore, the distance 
As between normal lines at either boundary should indicate the boundary veloc- 
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It) midwa) between the lines Bj measunng successive distances with dividers 
the following values of As/Aso and of its reciprocal v/vo are obtained 

Ai/Sksn e/rs ^s/^so p/n 

A-1-2 1 00 1 00 ^-8-9 0 463 2 16 

2- 3 I 01 Q 99 9-10 0 416 2 40 

3- 1 1 03 0 97 10-11 0 448 2 23 

4- 5 1 08 0 93 11-12 0 484 2 06 

5- 6 1 34 0 75 12-13 0 495 2 02 

6- 7 1 03 0 97 13-14 0 500 2 00 

7- 8 0 588 1 70 14-15 0 500 2 00 

A plot of the variation m v/vo along the developed boundary is shown in the 
foregoing diagram It is to be noted that this dimensionless plot like the flow 
net from which it was dettiinined applies to any rate of flow and to any sue 
of flow section so long as the boundary proportions arc not changed 


PROBLEMS 

Note In these and subsequent flow net problems a sufficiently precise evalu 
at on of the 1 ne spacing may be obta ned by setting spring dividers between 
the points m question and then laying off this intercept on an engineer s scale 
or sheet of graph paper When the spacing is very small gross interpolation in 
scale reading mvy be avoided by stepping off each intercept as many times as 
required for ease in reading unless all distances are thus multiplied by the same 
factor of course each result must be reduced m proportion to the number of 
steps made with the dividers 

20 Determine and plot Co scale the ratio of the centerline velocity r to the velocity 
of approach from section t to t$ of (he flow net shown in Fig 12 

21 Determine and plot to scale the ratio of the boundary velocity v to the conduit 
velocity tV] from section I to 12 of the twtHlimensionai inlet shown in Fig 15 

22 Determine and plot to scale the ratio of the velocity v to the velocity of ap- 
proach along the inner and outer boundaries of the twv>dimensional bend of Fig 1 3 

23 Determine and plot to scale the variation m the ratio e/t\) across the midsection 
of (he bend of Fig 13 Indicate on this plot 
the I nnting values of v/tn corresponding to 
the flow net for the miter bend of Fag 14 

24 Flow in the two-dimensional draft tube 

shown in the accompan>(ng sketch may be 
descrilied by the equations e, = taX/o and 
r, “ — r,y/a in which * and y are (be roordi 
nates o1 an> point in the tiow and r« as (he 
magnitude of the veloeit) VTCtor at the das- 
tance a from the origin Consirnct the cor 
ie«poml ng flow t\« and cheek b> the given 
equations the velocit) distribution obia ned pROO 24 

ffom the net 

25 Show that the rate of flow per unit width between the boundaries of Problem 
24 ma) be obtained b) integrating either rafe across section O I or e, rfy across section 
fl 4 Determine the magnitu le of q for the conditions that r« ” 10 feet per second 
an I a > 5 feet 
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7. ACCELERATION IN STEADY, NON-UNIFORM FLOW 

Velocity variation with time and distance. Any general pattern of 
fluid motion, such, again, as that made visible by clouds of smoke in 
the atmosphere, not only will have a different configuration at all 
points at any instant of obserx'ation but also will change continuously 
in form with time. In other words, on an instantaneous photograph 
of the cloud no two regions would look alike, nor would any gi\’on 
region have the same form on two successive photographs. 

Such variation of the flow pattern with location is termed non- 
uniformity of motion, whereas the variation with time is called un- 
steadiness. To be exact, unsteady flow is that in which the velocity 
at any fixed point changes from instant to instant; likewise, non- 
uniform flow is that in which the velocity at any instant changes from 
point to point along a stream line. Velocity may change, of course, 
in either magnitude or direction (or both magnitude and direction 
together), directional changes affecting the shape of the stream lines, 
and changes in magnitude the stream-line spacing. If a given flow is 
steady, therefore, the stream-line pattern and the rate of flow will not 
change with time, regardless of the geomctribal shape of the stream 
lines: if the flow is uniform, on the other hand, all stream lines will be 
parallel at any instant of observation, regardless of any change which 
may be occurring in the rate of flow. 

Unsteady flow is at best a difficult problem to analyze, e.vcept under 
certain special conditions treated at the end of this chapter. For the 
present, therefore, it will be assumed that the state of motion under 
discussion remains constant with time, however involved the stream- 
line configuration may be; such flow is therefore steady but generally 
non-uniform. It now remains to investigate the variation in velocity 
from point to point along typical stream lines for the siiccific condi- 
tion that both the rate of flow and the form of the flow pattern remain 
the same from instant to instant. 

Velocity and acceleration. Velocity is defined in mechanics as the 
rate of displacement with respect to time. Since the velocity of the 
fluid in non-uniform flow is generally not the same at different jjoints 
along a stream line, the exact mathematical exprc.ssion of its magni- 
tude must be written in terms of the increment of length (Is of the 
stream line traversed by a fluid element during the infinite.simal time 
dt\ thus, 

(Is 


( 13 ) 
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The %eiocit> ^ector is necessanly tangent to ds so that and r are 
identical m magnitude the subscnpt s is introduced merelj for the 
saVe of cHritj m the following development The component of i m 
an> other direction nccordinglj may be expressed simply through 
substitution of the projection of ds upon the corresponding axis for 
instance with reference to Fig 18 


=> t, cos/3 


dscosg 


dt 


Acceleratton is defined in mechanics as the rate of change of \elocity 
with respect to time thus again in terms of infinitesimal increments 



Fig 18 C«om«tr cal rebt onth p 
of veloc ty and d spbeement 





Fig 19 Tangent al and normal 
components of accelerat on 


the acceleration of a fluid element in 
stream line will be 




dt, 

"di 


direction lungenttal to the 


(14) 


I ikc \elocit) acceleration is a \cctor quantity Unlike the aclocity 
\ccior howcaer the accilcration ATCtor has no specific orientation 
with respect to the stream line Inothcrwords the a ector of accclera 
tion generally has components both tangential an<l normal to the 
stream line («cc Fig 19) the tauRential component c, embodying the 
change m the magniti de of the \cIocity and the normal component o, 
reflecting the change in direction 


I \ idcntly only if the stream line spacing is constant w ill the tangential 
component of accckntion l>c equal to zero likewise the normal 
component of acceleration will be equal to zero only if the stream 
lines arc straight 
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Evaluation of tangential and normal components. Consider as a 
general case, therefore, the stream lines shown in Fig. 20, which are 
neither straight nor equidistant. During the time dt a fluid element 
will move the distance ds along the central stream line, its velocity 
thereby changing slightly in both magnitude and direction. The differ- 
ential change in magnitude dv^ depends solely upon the change in 
stream-line spacing from point to point in the s direction and will 
evidently be equal to the rate of 
change with distance dvs/ds <1 
times the distance traversed: A 

dv, \\ 


Since, from Eq. (13), ds = v, dt, 
it follows that 


Stream 

hne^ 


dvs =^Vsdt 
ds 


and hence 


dvs . dv, 
dt ' ’ ds 


532 - — V 


which, according to Eq. (14), Fig. 20. Components of velocity varia- 
expresses the tangential com- along a stream line, 

ponent of acceleration. 

The velocity vector, obviously, can have no component toward the 
center of curvature at any time. At the end of the distance ds, never- 
theless, the slight change in direction yields the small component dv„ 
in the iftilial direction n, as shown in Fig. 20. Denoting by dv^jds 
the rate of change of this component with respect to distance traveled 
in the 5 direction, it will be seen that the increment dVn may be ex- 
pressed by the product of this rate of change and the displacement ds: 

~~ ds 
ds 

Again introducing the relationship ds = Vs dt and rearranging terms. 


dv„ dv„ 

dt ds 
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However, from the similarity of triangles indicated approximately m 
Fig 20, 

rfOit V, 
ds r 

Upon substitution of this value, the norma! component of acceleration 
becomes simpl> the ratio of p,* to the local radius of curvature r of the 
stream line 

dVn _ 
dt r 


With the foregoing derivation accomplished the subscript of the 
term v, may now be disregarded since at any point p, and v are identi 
cal Introducing in addition the elementary relationship of differ 
ential calculus rde =* d(iJ®/2) the expression for tangential accelera 
tion then becomes 


1 

• 2 </i 


(16) 


and that for normal acceleration 

Cl. * — 


( 17 ) 


V'clocity variation of this nature is known as conteclite acceleration 
since It 18 inhcrcntl> related to the convection or translation of the 
fluid through space 


Example 5 The vel<3at) distnbution around ihe front part of a sphere held 
in the wind closely follows the expression for irrotational flow 

r « f msin^ 

in which c» IS the vclocitj of the approaching wind and the angle between the 
wind direction and the radius to the point in question Determine the velocit> 
and the acceleration of the air at the 60* point on a sphere 3 feet in diameter for 
a wind velocity of 50 feet per second 

From direct substitution it is evident that 


r-|X50X0$66o 64 9fp9 


the vclocit> being tangent to tbccirciimferenceof the longitudinal section show n 
in the illustration According to the convergence of the stream lines in this 
zone acceleration m the same direction must be ctpectcd to occur Thus from 
Eq (16) the tangential acceleration ma> be wntten 


1/3 V dCsm^g) 
*** *“ 2 dj “ 2 \2^) ds 
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or, since ds = rdff, 

c, = 5 — 2 sin ^ cos iS 

o r 

Introducing the given values of ro and r, 

9 50- 

u. = rX7^X2X 0.S66 X 0.5 = 1625 fps= 

o i .0 

In the normal direcuon, from Eq. (15) it follows at once that 



The acceleration vector will therefore have the magnitude 

a = Va,- + On- = VmFniw- = 3250 fps= 

or about 100 times the acceleration of gravity. The angle between the vector 

and the 60° radius will be 

„ , 1625 , 

6 = tan * — = tan 0.5 / / = 30 
2ol0 

and the vector is hence inclined at an angle of 60° — 30° = 30° to the wind 
direction, as indicated in the figure. 

Example 6. What will be the maximum values of the tangential and the 
norma! acceleration along the boundary of Fig. 12 if to = 10 feet per second 
and «o = 12 feet.’ 

Since a, — ld{i~)/ds, the maximum value of a, will occur at the point of 
steepest slope of the curve of (n/to)* plotted against s/Aso- From the squares 
of the velocity data of Example 4 the accompanying curve was prepared, from 
which it is found that, at point A-8 (or G~8), 

/ d(v/voy- \ ^ Aso/d(jf)\ ^3 75 

\d(s/Aso)/ mai ^0* \ /max 
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Therefore 

(a.). 


m. 


3 75 ti,* 
2 


, IDj 
“ 2 


= 93 6 fps* 



The greatest \alue of a, «in e%'identl) occur « here the fauor*/r is a maximum 
The greatest magnitude of (r r#)^5 ?S — 1$ seen to occur t>etween points A 9 
and /I-IO (or G-9 and C-IO) «hich he on the boundar> curve ha^1ng the 
ntinimum radius of cun-ature r •* 03Se, hence 




(t). 


S 75rs* _ S <$ X iO* 
0i5»f« " 03:>X 12 


137 fps* 


PROBLEMS 

26 A noule is so shaped that the s-elo<nt> of fIo« along the centerline changes 
linearl) from 5 to 50 feet per second m a distance of IS inches Determine the mag 
niludeof the conteetise acceleration at the begin 
rung and end of this distance 

27 A centrifuge rotates a container of licjuid at 
the constant rate of 1800 revolutions per tmnote 
Compare «ith the acceleration of grasaty the Iw^uid 
acceleraticri at a radial distance of 4 tnehes from 
the axis of rotation 

2* At »hat rale is the sc!ocii> of theair cfiarg 
I'g ju't as It reaches the outlet of the d ffusor of 
I’lcA^em 15? 

29 The rre‘t cf a ff lls'ah has a radius of 
cursatureof 5 fm at Its hifche*' pent 4\*hat local 
\eloot) * » II prot’ir-e at this point a rormal ac 
ttleraticst kjusI to the acteWaiion of giavtiy* 
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30. If r = 15 feet f>er second at the topmost point of the spillway section of Prob- 
lem 29, and if the water at this point is changing speed at the rate of foot per 
second per inch of travel, determine and show- 
in a sketch the magnitude and direction of the 
vector of convective acceleration. 

31. The bucket of a spillway has a radius 
of curvature of 20 feet. When the spillway is 
discharging 40 cubic feet of water per second 
per foot length of crest, the average thickness 
of the sheet of water over the bucket is 15 
inches. Compare the resulting centripetal ac- 
celeration with the acceleration of gravity. 

32. Water in a reservoir approaches the 

intake of a pump approximately in accord- 
ance with the equation r = C/R", in which Prob. 31. 

R is the radi.al distance from the intake along 

any stream line. If r = 1.5 feet per second when R = 4 feet, determine the accelera- 
tion of the water at distances of 4 feet and 2 feet from the intake. 

33. Determine the magnitude of the acceleration at a radial distance of 2 feet up- 
stream from the slot of Problem 16. 

34. What will be the maximum difference in normal acceleration between the inside 
and the outside boundaries of Fig. 13 if tti = 10 feet per second and no = 4 feet? 
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Local, convective, and total acceleration. The boundary' profile 
shown in Fig. 21 might be considered to represent, schematically, 
either the nozzle at the end of a garden hose or the hydraulic giant 
used in placer mining, in either of which the rate of discharge and the 
direction of tlie jet may be changed at will. Since the stream lines 

converge through the nozzle, it is 
evident that the fluid must accelerate 
tangentially, in accordance with Eq. 
(16); and, since all stream lines e.v- 
cept that at the a.xis are curv'ed, it 
is evident that the fluid must also 
accelerate normally, in accordance 
with Eq. (17). Such acceleration 
is purely convective, for it is due en- 
tirely to the movement of the fluid 
from one point to another in a non- 
uniform zone. In the uniform zones 
to the left and right of the nozzle, on the other hand, convective ac- 
celeration does not occur. 

Assume, now, that the rate of flow through the nozzle is rapidly 
increased. It is obvious that even in the zones of uniform flow the 



Fig, 21. Flow in which magnitude 
and direction of velocity varv with 
time and space. 
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velocity must increase accordingly indicating that a type of tangential 
acceleration not included m the term \d{v')/ds must be taking place 
Assume further that the nozzle is rapidly changed in inclination It 
IS then obvious that even m the zones of uniform flow the velocity 
must also change in direction which indicates a type of normal accel 
eration not embodied in the term p®/r As a matter of fact such ac 
coleration IS purely focal as distinct from convective for it involves 
variation in the magnitude and direction of the velocity with time 
at a given locality Local acceleration is thus the result of unsteadi 
ness of motion just as convective acceleration is the result of non uni 
formity 

For the case of unsteady non uniform flow it therefore appears 
that Eqs (16) and (17) are incomplete unless terms describing the 
local acceleration are introduced So far as the magnitude of the 
velocity is concerned its local nte of change may be written in terms 
of the tangential component simply as dvjht the partial derivative 
indicating that only time and not displacement is taken into account 
With respect to direction likewise the local rate of change may be 
expressed in terms of the normal component as d\„/dl Since the total 
acceleration a * di/dl must be the sum of the local and convective 
terms (each of which now has to be written as a partial derivative) it 
follows that in the tangential and the normal directions 


dt, ^ 1 1 ^(p^) 

7i ‘ 01 2 ds 


( 18 ) 


a„ 


dt Ot r 


m 


If such a state of motion IS truly general of course not only will defer 
mation and rotation of the fluid take place as it moves through space 
but also the pattern of stream lines will change continuously m form 
with time The obvious complexity of the general case leaves its 
detailed study well beyond the scope of this book Certain particular 
phases of the general case however warrant further discussion at this 
point 

Unsteady flow past fixed boundaries If unsteady flow between 
fixed boundanos is also irrotational it may be fully described by means 
of the flow net or its threc^imcnsional counterpart As m steady 
flow the vtlocity at any instant will vary inversely with the stream 
line spacing On the other hand although the continuity principle is 
thus gcncralK applicable the rate of flow can no longer be rcgardetl as 
constant with time Consider for example the problem of varying 
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discharge through the boundary'- contraction shown in Fig. 12. The 
same flow net will indicate the same relative velocity distribution at 
successive instants, since it is governed in form by the boundary 
geometry alone; but a continuous increase of velocity at all points 
requires a continuous increase in the quantity Ag = vq Awq = v An. 
In other words, if the magnitude of either g or Vq and the rate of change 
dgfdt = no are known at any instant, the velocity and the ac- 

celeration at any point may at once be determined by the methods 
already discussed. 



Fig. 22. Pattern of steady flow around a stationary streamlined strut. 


A parallel instance is irrotational flow around stationary bodies, 
such as the streamlined strut shown in Fig. 22. If the flow is steady, 
the quantity Ag = Vq An^ characterizing the flow net will again 
remain constant. If the velocity of the approaching fluid increases, 
however, this quantity will change with time ; but, if its value and its 
rate of change are known at any instant, the corresponding velocity 
and acceleration may then also be determined at any point in the flow. 

Relative motion of boimdary and fluid. Somewhat different from 
these examples of flow past stationary boundaries is the unsteady 
motion produced by the passage of a body through a fluid. If the fluid 
is initially at rest, its displacement by the moving body ^vill yield a 
flow pattern which at any fixed point changes continuously with time. 
For instance, the movement of the streamlined strut will produce at 
any instant a series of stream lines which diverge from the nose of the 
body and close in at the rear, as shown in Fig. 23, the velocity as usual 
vaiydng inversely with the stream-line spacing. As the body advances 
through the fluid, however, this system of stream lines must neces- 
sarily advance at the same speed, which is greater, evidently, than the 
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>elocity of the fluid e^ery^\hc^e except at the ^cr> nose of the bod> 
Any fluid particle therefore can follow one such stream line for onlj 
a brief instant and its complete pith (refer to the illustration) will 
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consist of a senes of increments of successive stream lines In this 
particular typo of unsteady motion and in the gcneml case as v ell 
the stream lines and the actual paths of the particles ire therefore not 
identical evidenllj moreover the outline of the bod> is not a stream 
line Indeed the boundary will coincide with a stream line and the 
stream lines will represent path lines only if the boundary remains 
fixed with respect to the observer 



Fic. 24 Inierrcbtiooship of the flo» patterns of F igs 22 and 23 


The t>pc of unsteidj flow produced bj a bodj moving it constant 
spoctl is of particulir importance in that the pattern mi> Ixi trins- 
formetl into one of stcad> How b> means of a virv useful procedurt 
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If, instead of watching such a body go past the point of obser\'ation, 
the obsen-er were to move with the body, not only the body itself but 
also the resulting pattern of stream lines would appear to him to 



Plate IV. Patterns of steady and unsteady flow made visible by reflection of light 
from flakes of aluminum scattered on water surface. Above, both camera and strut 
are mounted on towing carriage; below, camera is held stationary while strut is 

towed. 


remain stationar>L In other words, a man may stand by the roadside 
and watch cars pass, each of which produces unsteady motion of the 
dust-laden air; but to the occupants of any car the car appears to be 
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at rest and the air and the ground as well to be moMng stcadil> in 
the opposite direction The phenomenon is purely one of relatne 
motion and Fig 23 may therefore be transformed as shown m Fig 24 
b> adding to the velocity vectors of the unsteadj flow a senes of 
velocity \ectors opposite in direction to the motion of the body but 
equal m magnitude to its speed 

Since stream lines represent both the direction and the magnitude 
of the a clocity at all points such vector addition may be accomplished 
simply by combining graphically the stream lines for the two velQCit> 
distnbutions Thus the heavier curves m Fig 24 correspond to the 
unsteady flow and the parallel lines indicate the constant \e)ocity 
added at cver^ point by translation of the point of observation The 
lighter curves drawn through the intersections of these two systems 
will be seen to yield the pattern of steady flow for this type of bod> 
The significance of this method of transformation from an unsteady 
to a steady pattern of motion is of more than passing interest since it 
completely eliminates from Eqs (18) and (19) the troublesome terms 
for local acceleration 


Exftinple 7 The rate of flow through the boundary contraction of Fig 12 
lanes linearly from 0 to SO cubic feet per second per foot width m 4 seconds 
Oetennine thelosil accelerat onsat poiniSil land<4 9 (Wumeno « 3feet) 

From the given data q may be expressed in terms of time as 



whence for each neighbanng pair of stream lines 


A? 


9 

6 


- 5 ?-; 

6X4 


2 08/ 


Therefore the velocity and local acceleration at any point maj be wntten in 
terms of time and stream fine spacing 

Af 2 08/ 
r, => c « — « -T— 

An An 

whence 

dv. 20S 
dl An 

At /t 1 An “ An* » OS ft and ^ = 4 16 fps* 

vl 0 5 

\tvI9 An - 0 44An« - 0 22 ft and % " “ 9 45 fps* 

0 / 0 22 

nee tl c stnnm lines do not changetafocmoronentation with time •• 0 

at all points. 
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PROBLEMS 

35. The rate of flow through a tapered pipe \aries linearly 
from 0 to 5 cubic feet per second in 15 seconds. Determine the 
local accelerations at normal sections 12, 9, and 6 inches in di- 
ameter. 

36. The rate at which a tank may be emptied through a bot- 
tom outlet is verj- nearly proportional to the square root of the 
surface eleration above the outlet (i.e., Q = Cy/k). If, for the 
tank and outlet dimensions showa, Q = 4.5 cubic feet per min- 
ute at the instant that h = 3 feet, determine the local accelera- 
tions at points A and B. (Note that —dh/dl = lu.) 

37. The velocity of fluid directly in the path of a moving body 
may be represented by the equation r = vthjlx, in which 5 is a 
characteristic dimension of the body and is its speed. If the 
body starts from rest with an acceleration of 3 feet per second per 
second, what is the fluid acceleration at the point x = b ^ 5 feet : (a) when t = 0, 

and (6) when 1 = 2 seconds? 

38. Assuming that the body of Problem 37 has just 
attained a speed of 1 0 feet per second, plot to scale the 
instantaneous velocity variation alongthelineof motion 
(a) relative to the fluid and (b) relative to the body. 

39. Let the relative velocity between fluid and pro- 
file in Figs. 22-24 be 25 feet per second. Determine 

the ma.'dmum and minimum fluid velocities at the 
boundary for both the steady and the unsteady patterns of flow. 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. ^^^ly are Eqs. (10) and (11) valid only if the areas of successive sections are 
bounded by identical stream lines? 

2. WTiat type of velocity distribution invariably characterizes uniform, irrota- 
tional flow? 

3. Show that a fluid element passing the boundary curv’e in Fig. IS displays irro- 
tational characteristics. 

4. The flame of a candle may be extinguished far more easily by e.xhaling than 
by inhaling; why? In which instance is the motion more nearly irrotational? 

5. WTiy is the nose of the strut shown in Fig. 22 a point of stagnation? 

6. How can the flow net be used to design an efficient boundary transition? 

7. When is flow in a pipe (a) unsteady, and (6) non-uniform? 

8. A common lawn sprinkler consists of a jet at either end of an arm which rotates 
about a vertical axis. Is the flow from such a sprinkler (a) uniform or non-uniform, 
and (6) steady or unsteady? 

9. Does the surf on a beach represent (a) steady or unsteady flow, and (i) uniform 
or non-uniform flow? Give reasons for answers. 

10. Define and cite examples of tangential and normal acceleration. 

11. A wave travels through a long channel of othenHse still water. Is the free 
surface a stream line? Wffiy cannot Eq. (1 1) be used conveniently to determine the 
mean velocity of the v'ater under the v'ave crest? 
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12 How may the wa%e motion of the foregoing question be transformed to stead> 
flon? Could Eq (11) then be moreconvenientI> used? Can the same transforma 
tion be performed in the case of the surf of Question 9? 

13 Cite further eiiamplea of unsteady flow (a) which can, and (b) which cannot, 
be transformed to steady flow b> the pruiciple of relative motion 

14 Distinguish between local and convectiveacceleration Show that the motion 
of the air around a propeller illustrates both types Suggest means by which such 
flow might be transformed to eliminate variation with time 
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CHAPTER III 


PRESSURE VARIATION IN ACCELERATED FLOW 

9. PRINCIPLE OF MASS ACCELERATION 

Nevrton’s laws of motion. In the foregoing chapter on fluid Mne- 
maiics. attention was paid to the \'ariation of the velocity of flow with 
time and distance, but no mention was made of the forces necessary 
to produce such acceleration. The latter phase of the problem is one 
of dynamics, rather than kinematics, and involves the principle of 
77iass acceleration formulated in the seventeenth century" by Sir Isaac 
Newton. Nev,-ton’s three laws of motion may be restated briefly as 
follows: 

1. A body will remain at rest or in a given state of motion until 
acted upon by an e.vtemal force. 

2. The acceleration of a body takes place in the direction of the 
force which produces it; it is directly proportional to the magnitude 
of the force and inversely proportional to the mass of the body. 

3. Even,' action is accompanied by an equal and opposite reaction. 

The first law describes a characteristic of matter known as inertia; the 
second law, in the light of the third, states that the accelerative action 
of a force is countered by an inertial reaction of the matter acted upon. 

If, as has become uni\'ersally customarv', the proportionality con- 
stant of the second law is considered to be absorbed both numerically 
and dimensionally by one or another of the quantities involved, this 
law may be expressed mathematically by the familiar equation 

F = Ma (20) 

In American engineering units, force is measured in pounds, and mass 
in slugs. Equation (20) thus states that a force of 1 pound will cause 
a mass of 1 slug to accelerate 1 foot per second per second. Mass is, 
of course, a scalar, since it is purely a quantitative measure of matter 
and does not possess direction. Force, however, like acceleration, is a 
true vector, for it possesses magnitude and direction as well. Accord- 
ing to Newton’s second law, both the force and the acceleration of 
Eq. (20) must invariably have the same direction. 

43 
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Introduction of fluid density In the case of a solid body, the motion 
to which Eq (20) refers js that of its mass center, since the relative 
positions of all particles of matter within the body ire considered to 
remain unchanged Fluid particles, on the other hand, are generally 
engaged m a continuous \dnation of relatne position and form so that 
the motion of the particle tt the mass center of any fluid body seldom 
represents the mean motion of the fluid as a whole It therefore be 
comes necessary to investigate the forces producing motion at each 
and every point of a given flow For this reason, one is not interested 
in the total mass of a moving fluid so much as in the mass per unit 
volume at any point of observation The mass per unit volume is 
known as the mass density of the fluid and is given the symbol p (the 
Greek letter rho) Although the density of any fluid vanes to some 
extent with conditions of flow such vanation is frequently quite map 
prcciable even in gases For the present therefore, only flows with 
essentially constant density will be considered 

If now the mass density IS used instead of the mass itself in Eq (20) 
the force term must also be refrt-red to the unit fluid volume Desig 
nating by / the vector magnitude of the corresponding force per unit 
V olume the New toman relationship for fluid acce’eratjon thus becomes 
S^pa ( 21 ) 

Example 8 In Example 5 it was (ound that the air passing around a 3 foot 
sphere held m a 50 foot per second wind would attain an acceleration of 32oO 
feet per second per second at a point 60* around the circumference If the 
density of the air were 0 0025 slug per cubic foot what force per unit volume 
would be acting at this point? 

From Eq (21) 

r = pa - 0 002o X 32aO = 8 13 Ib/ft* 
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10. ACCELERATION DUE TO PRESSURE GRADIENT 


Intensity of fluid pressure. Fluid pressure is defined as the normal 
force e-xerted by fluid matter upon any surface — normal, that is, in 
the sense that the vector for the pressure upon a differentially small 
portion of even a curved surface must be at right angles to the surface 
in that locality. The ratio of such a differential force to the differential 
area over v.'hich it acts is known as the intensity of pressure p in the 
given locality: evidently, since the area is of differential magnitude, p 
represents, in effect, the intensity of pressure at a point on the surface. 
Such a surface may, of course, be either a solid boundary or an imag- 
inar}' plane passed through a fluid for purposes of analysis. Under 
the latter circumstances, p will represent the intensity of pressure at a 
point within the fluid. For the condition that no tangential stress 
(shear) exists in the same region, the pressure intensity at any point 
will necessarily be independent of the orientation of the surface under 
consideration. 

Strictly speaking, the magnitude of the pressure intensity within a 
fluid should be expressed in terms of pounds per square foot (or per 
square inch) above absolute zero. It is generally more convenient, 
however, to use the prevailing intensity of atmospheric pressure as a 
reference, the relative intensity p then representing the difference 
betn’'een the absolute intensity paba and the atmospheric intensity pa,t- 

P ~ Paba Pat 


pAA 


F 




Under normal conditions, f’at = 14-7 pounds per square inch abso- 
lute (psia). 

Since the quantity p represents simply a local intensity of stress, it 
must be regarded as a scalar rather than a vector. Lacking, as it does, 
all directional characteristics, the pressure intensity within a fluid — 
regardless of how great its magnitude may be — is therefore no measure 
of the accelerative forces which may 
exist. In other words, just as a solid 
body will change its velocity only if 
a greater stress is exerted on one side 
than on the other, fluid pressure can 
produce acceleration only if the in- 
tensity p decreases in some direction 
through the fluid. 

Force produced by pressure variation from point to point. To deter- 
mine the magnitude of such an accelerative force in any direction x, 
consider a small element of fluid (like that in Fig. 25) having the form 


'/iA 


Fig. 25. 


Pressures on opposite faces 
of a fluid element. 
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of 1 right circular c> linder w ith faces normil to the x axis If the rate 
of change or gradient of pressure intensity m the x direction is repre 
sentcd b> the quantity Bp/dx and if the force upon the left face of the 
cylinder IS then the force on the other end acting in the negati\e 
X direction w ill be [p + (5/»/3x) dar] dA The difference betw een these 
quantities is the x component of force due to pressure variation with 
distance 

dF. - pdA - (p + ~dAdA - - —d^dA 
\ dx / Bx 


Dniding by the infinitesimal xohime of the cylinder dxdA and letting 
dFxfidx dA) = fx it will be seen that 


A = - 


Bx 


( 22 ) 


Fxidcntly at any point within a fluid the accelerative force per unit 
\olume in a gi\en direction is equal to the rate of decrease of pressure 
intensity (i e the negative pressure gradient) in that direction 
Equations of acceleration From the Newtonian laws of motion it 
follows that the pro<luct of the mass per unit volume and the com 
ponent of acceleration at any point within a moMng fluid must be 
equal to the coTcsponding component of force per unit volume acting 
at that point thus in any direction x 


A 


Bx 




Fxpressions for the tangential and normal components of acceleration 
are already at hand m Lqs (18) and (19) while the components of 
force per unit aolume in these directions may be expressed simply 
through substitution of s and « for x in the foregoing equation By 
combining these expressions one obtains the follow ing significant rcla 
tionships between the \anation of pressure intensity with distance 
the mass, density , and the \ariatton of the xclocity with distance and 


tmu 


£? = ^ ^ aft”) 

D5 “ ^ <1/ 2 Os 


<ZS} 


_ ^ ^ a. £lf 

^ a/ r 


(24) 


Two important facts should now be quite apparent On the one 
hand it will be setn that the pressure intensity may aary from instant 
to instant without producing acceleration since the accelerative force 
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per unit volume does not depend upon the derivative of p with respect 
to time. On the other hand, variation of p from point to point must 
be accompanied by either local or convective acceleration of the fluid ; 
obviously, therefore, in either unsteady or non-uniform flow a pressure 
gradient must exist. 

Integration of the acceleration equation along a stream line. As has 
already been emphasized, the general problem of unsteady flow is of 
too complex a nature for more than brief recognition in an elementary' 
course. Nevertheless, in many cases of unsteady motion the flow 
pattern can be transformed into one of steady motion by translating 
the point of observ'ation. As in truly steady flow, elimination of the 
troublesome terms and will then reduce the foregoing 

equations of acceleration to relatively simple forms. Equation (23), 
for instance, becomes for steady flow 


ds 2 ds 


(25) 


which indicates that the pressure intensity will vary' along a stream line 
in proportion to the negative variation of the square of the velocity. 
Integration of this relationship betrv'een successive points on the same 
stream line then yields the equality 


pi ~ p2 — ^ — '‘>1^) (26) 

Evidently, it makes no difference how great the absolute magnitude 
of the pressure intensity may be within the fluid, for it is simply the 
difference in at the two points which must correspond to the product 
of p/2 and the negative difference in iT. It is for this reason that the 
pressure intensity may change with time without producing accelera- 
tion, for it is necessary only that it change at the same rate at both 
points. Equation (26) therefore permits the evaluation of the varia- 
tion in pressure intensity along any stream line in steady flow once the 
densitv and the variation in velocity along that stream line are known. 

Example 9. A nozzle is go shaped that the velocity of flow along the center- 
line varies Unearly from 5 to 50 feet per second in a distance of 15 inches, (a) -As- 
suming the fluid discharged to have a density of 1.94 slugs per cubic foot, deter- 
mine the change in pressure intensity corresponding to the velocity change of 45 
feet per second, (b) WTiat are the magnitudes of the pressure gradients at the 
beginning and end of the 15-inch distance? 

(c) From Eq. (26), 

p,-p, = ^ (tr - ry) = ^ (50- - 5=) = 2400 psf 
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(6) W niing the \ cIocit\ as a function of distance along the centerline, 

.-5+i^.-5+36, 

whence from Pq (25) 


ds 


p d(r^ 
2 ds 


-194(5 + 365)36 


WTiere 5 = 0 ft 

- 194(5 + 0)36= -349i«f/ft 

WTiere 5 =» 1 25 ft, 

= _ 1 94(5 + 36 X 1 25)36 = -3490 psf/ft 


E\’idcntlj, the pressure intensit> not onij decreases (as indicated b\ the nega 
me sign) in the direction of flow, but decreases more and more rapidl> from 
point to point 


PROBLEMS 

44 The rale at which water flows through a horitontal 10 inch pipe is increased 
(w\eatl> (rotn I to 8 cubic («i pet second «n i «eeonds What pressutt gradient mu«t 
exi<t to produce this acceleration? What difference in pressure tntensit> will preinil 
at sections 25 feet apart? (Express p in pounds per *quare foot ) 

45 If a tank car 30 feet m length is complete!) filW with oil fp •» 1 6 slugs per 
cubic foot) what awage difference in pressure intensit) m pound* per «quare inch 
must exist between the two ends as the car is pt-en a horirontal acceleration of 2 feet 
per ««ond per second? 

46 A slender tube which is f$ inches long and closed at one end is half full of 
mercur> (p >• 26 4slugspercubicfoot) Ifthetubeisrotaiedabout theopen end ina 
horizontal plane at the constant rate of ISO restilutions per minute, what pressure 
inten<it> in pounds per square inch will prevail at the closed end? (Note that the 
axis of the tube is not a stream line ) 

47 Mercuo complelel) fills a clo*ed lube 2 feet long If the tube is rotated at a 
conMvwt speed ol 90 revolutions pet minute about a vertical axis 6 inches in from 
end A and if the pressure intensit) of the mercur) at end A is then 5 pounds per 
squire inch deirrmine the intensit) at end B (Note that the two ends do not I e 
on the same stream line) 

48 Ju«t upstream from the te«t section of a wand tunnel the centerline vclocit) is 
changed from 50 fo 250 miles per hour b> convergence of 
the tunnel walls. Assuming an air densit) of 00025 slug 
per cubic foot, what will be the accompan)Tng change in 
pressure inten'it) ? 
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50. During the motion of a body through still writer at a constant speed of 20 feet 
per second, the water velocity at a point 3 feet ahead of the nose of the body has a 
magnitude of 12 feet per second. Determine the difference in pressure intensity in 
pounds per square foot between the nose and the point 3 feet ahead. 


II. PRESSURE DISTRIBUTIOir IN STEADY, IRROTATIONAL FLOW 


Significance of the pressure equation. Although Eq. (26) is per- 
fectly \-alid for all points on the same stream line, in the general case 
it is not possible to compare points on different stream lines by means 
of this relationship. In other words, adding and subtracting the term 
ip d{v,-).dn, and recalling from Fig. 20 that v/r = dt’„/ds, it will be 
seen that for steady flow Eq. (24) may be written in the form 


^ ^ p d(r-) ^ 

2 dll ‘ ^ V65 dll/ 


(27) 


which ob\’iously cannot be integrated to yield a simple e-vpression like 
Eq. (26). It so happens, however, that the last quantity within 
parentheses represents the speed of rotation at a point within the 
fluid. -As long as steady flow is rotational, therefore, Eq. (26) will 
apply only to points on the same stream line, and a difference in veloc- 
itt' between neighboring stream lines (as, for e.\ample, in Fig. 10) 
will not necessarilj- indicate a difference in pressure intensity. For 
conditions of irrotational motion, however, the local angular velocity 
dvn/ds — dVg/dii will evertnvhere be equal to zero, and Eq. (27) may 
then be integrated to j-ield an expression which is valid between points 
on the same normal line and hence on different stream lines: 


Pi - p2 (I'a" - !'i‘) (28) 

Since this expression for points along a normal line is identical with 
Eq. (26) for points along a stream line, it obviously applies to all 
points, regardless of location, in a region of stead}’, irrotational flow. 

Under such conditions of motion it has already been shown that the 
velocit}’ distribution for any boundary conditions may be determined 
by means of the ffow net. It now follows that application of Eq. (28) 
will permit, in addition, the evaluation of the pressure distribution 
throughout the field of motion. Assume, for e.xample, that the mass 
density of the fluid and the velocity and intensity of pressure at some 
point in the flow are known ; the velocity at any other point may at 
once be determined from the stream-line configuration and tlie 
ciple of continuity, and application of Eq. (28) will then 
corresponding intensity of pressure. 




an J rfbt ve I «r I ut on erf \«k)c l> and pressure inters e> ; 
Ihe froot of a I er sin t 


the \ilocit> at in> point to that in some rc-fprcncc /one will Iw intle- 
JH ndint of the mtt of flow n> means of tht follow ing modif cation c f 
1 i| (28) it will lx* found that the \'arution in prc*^urc intcnsit> as 
Will nia) lx sttidicil con\enKntI> in the same dimensionles's manner 
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Thus, letting pQ represent the pressure intensity in a zone of uniform 
motion where the velocity is t’o, and p the intensity corresponding to 
the velocity v at any other point, 

P — Po {vo~ — v^) 

If one then indicates by the difference p — po and divides both 
sides by pz’o‘/2, the following dimensionless expression will be obtained : 



The variation of the ratio v/v^, is at once at hand from the configuration 
of the flow pattern (see, for instance, the plotted values in Example 4). 
Erddently, the corresponding variation of iip/ipvo'^/2) may be found 
simply by subtracting (f/i’o)" from unity at every point. The result- 
ing general solution is illustrated in Fig. 26 for the nose of a stream- 
lined strut or pier, the plotted curv'es showing at a glance the relative 
variation in pressure intensity ahead of and around the boundary of 
the body. Owing to the dimensionless nature of all terms in Eq. (29), 
the plotted values will be seen to be independent of the size of the 
body and the absolute magnitudes of po, vq, and p. 

Measurement of pressure intensity and velocity. As is indicated 
by Fig. 26, the pressure intensity in the flow around such a body 
differs considerably from that of the originally uniform motion, tend- 
ing to rise above this reference value in the immediate vicinity of the 
leading edge, where the velocity is reduced, and to drop below it where 
the velocity is increased. The maximum pressure intensity is reached 
at the very' nose of the body, where the velocity is zero. This is aptly 
called a point of stagnalio7i and is invariably characterized by the con- 
dition Ap/{pVo~l2) = 1; the accompanying rise in pressure intensity 
is e^^dently equal to pUp 12, the stagnation pressure therefore having 
the magnitude 

= Po + ^ 

If a small hole, known as a piezometer orifice, is drilled through the 
flow boundary" at an angle of 90°, and if the edges of the hole are care- 
fully finished, a pressure gage connected with this opening will register 
the actual pressure intensity p = po T ^P of the flow at the location 
of the opening. The magnitude of Ap will evidently equal the differ- 
ence between gage readings for the point in question and a point in the 
region of uniform flow. If the opening is located at a point of stag- 
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nition, moreOAcr, the differential measurement ^\lll be equal to pi^/l 
from which the velocity of the approaching flow may be determined 
Indeed, this principle is utilized in the Pitot tube (see Fig 27), a small 
c>lindrical instrument which produces a point of stagnation wherever 
it is introduced The tube must be so proportioned as to disturb the 
general flow to a negligible degree, in order that the pressure intensity 
along the tube a short distance from the tip will be essentially that of 
the undisturbed flow The difference between the stagnation reading 



pti at the tip piezometer and the local intensity p at the side piezometer 
will then depend upon only the fluid density and the local velocity of 
the flow 

p,x~p = y 

This veloaty may therefore be computed from the relationship 

I - V2(p., - p)/p (30) 

Example 10 A two-dimensional constnction having the profile shown in 
Fig 12 IS placfvl in a rectangular conduit for the purpose of determining the rate 
of How Pressure gages arc connected to piezometer orifices located at point* 
A 6 and A 9 Assuming stcid> irrotational motion evaluate the magnitude 
of the numerical factor C m the discharge equation 

g - CntVllpt - Pt)/f> 

IrornEq (2S) 


or, dividing b\ pro* 2 


A’* - P* “ I (*>* — ft*) 

fi- h _ /t^Y - f-Y 

pr»* 2 \ t ,/ Vc/ 
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From the plot of (r'^ro)- acconipan\ ing Example 6, 


so that 


(!;)■ = 53 and (y)' - O; 


pi — P-' 
/k'o-'2 


= 55 — 05 = 50 


But 


from Eq. (7), q = J'vdii = to«oi whence 


1 


^ ;.’o ^ 2(p6 — po)/p 


and 


Vo 


C = 


hoV2(/)6 — Pa) p v's 


= 0 447 


Example 11. A pier in the submerged entrance of a conduit 8 feet high has 
the form shot\n in Fig. 26, the dimension b hating the magnitude of 3 feet 
\Miat longitudinal force will be exerted upon the upstream face of the pier as a 
result of the accompanying changes inwatertelocitx, if thexelocitj’of approach 
is 12 feet per second^ 



The longitudinal force (see the accompanjing figure) is evidently the integral 

F^ = sj (Apds) COS P 

taken around the entire boundarj' curv'e. But 

(Ap ds) cos ^ - Ap {ds cos /3) = Ap dy 

Hence the force K, may be found from the area under the curve of ApUm^/l) 
plotted horizontally from ather the boundao' itself or its vertical projection, 
thus, for one half the symmetrical profile 

' * V ^ (&) = = X 4 X (2 5S - 0 74, 


2 


hence 


= 550 lb 
F- = 2 X 550 = 1100 lb 
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PROBLEMS 

51 If the duct of Example 10 has a cross section 6 feet wide and 6 feet deep just 
licforethe onstriction what rated airflonrwould be indicated by a difference in gage 
readings of 0 5 pound per square inch? 

52 WTiat percentage error m the computed rate of flow would result if it were 
assumed for purposes of rough approxiinatioft that the pressure gages m Example 10 
wtrre located in zones of uniform flow? 

53 Tlie velocity of irrotational flow just a sta 
tionary cylinder follows the equation t/rt — 2 gin « 
around the forward portion of the boundary What 
pressure intensities in pounds per square foot should 
prevail at angles of 0* 30*, and 60* around the front 
of a smokestack 6 feet m diameter during a wind of 
60 miles per hour? 

54 What increase in force on the pier of Example 11 could be expected if the 
\elocity of flow were increased SO per cent? 

55 The wind \elocity near the center of a cyclone miy be assumed to vary m 
\erselj with distance from the center If the velocity is 10 miles per hour 30 miles 

from the center what pressure gradient should 
obtain at this point? Wliat reduction in baro« 
metric pressure should occur over a radial dis- 
tance of 25 miles from this point toward the 
storm center? 

56 If a 90* bend in a 4 by4 foot ventilation 
duct has the profile shown in Fig 13 whit rate 
of flow would be indicated by a pressure difler 
ence of 3 pounds per square foot between the 
outside and the inside oi the \>endT Assume 
Prod 56 ® density of 0 0025 slug pcf 

cubic foot 

57 A Pitot tube IS mounteil on in iirptine to indicate the relative speeil of the 
pLinc Whit dilTercntial pressure intensity in pounds per square inch will the 
instrument register when the plane i» tfi% 

cling II 1 sjicol of 165 miles ]>er hour into 

a 40 mile jwr hour head wind? To pressure goges 

58 A cy liiidricil tulic us«sl as a lelocity 
meter coniims three piezometer openings 
placed at 30* mienuls iround the circum 
fercnce of a psien ctom section The lube 
IS iiel I at right angles to the flow and ro- 
tateil until pressure gnges eonnected toihe 
two outer piezometer openings indicate the 
same intensity the center opening shoul I 
then l<e located at the point of stagnation 
and the outer openings at points for which 
a/» *" 0 (refer to Problem 53) WTiat ve- 
locity of (a) air, and (5) wnter woul lyiel I 
a different ul pressure intensity ofOSi»>un t 
j>er square inch letwwi the sncnition 





Prod 53 
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opening and the t^\■o side openings? lUse as densities of air ami trater. respeetivi-K', 
0.0025 and 1.94 slugs per cubic foot.) 

59. For purposes of measuring the i-clocity distribution witliin a pump, a slender 
tube ha\nng the cross section shown in Fig. 22 is arranged to move a.\ially across the 
desired section; as indicated in the accompanying sketch, pressure gages are con- 
nected to piezometer leads from points of maximum and minimum intensity at a 
gi\-en section of the tube. If the fluid being pumpetl is gasoline haWng a density of 1 A 
slugs per cubic foot, what \-elocity will be indicatetl by a difference in pressure inten- 
sity of 1 pound per square inch? 


12. APPLICATION OF THE PRESSURE EQUATION TO PROBLEMS OF 

EFFLUX 

Boundary characteristics of jets. If a fluid i.s discharged from a 
conduit into the atmosphere through an orilicc of any form, flto i)res- 
sure intensity along the /ref surface 
of the jet (see Fig. 28) must be 
equal to that of the atmosphere; 
hence both the pressure intensity 
and the velocity must be constant 
at all sudi points. Within the con- 
duit, of course, not onlj' is the vc- 
lociU’ lower than that of the jet at 
ever}' point, as is eddent from the 
equation of continuity, but the pres- 
sure intensity is higher than that of the jet at every point, in accordance 
with the equations of acceleration. In other w'ords, tiie pressure dis- 
tribution within the approaching flow, along the orifice jrlate, and 
within the jet must be such as to produce the required change in the 
velocity of the fluid as it emerges into the atmosphere. 

Consider, for instance, the two-dimensional boundary profile shown 
in Fig. 29. The problem is similar to that of flow around or between 
fixed boundaries, in that the assumption of steady, irrotalional motion 
leads to the unique solution represented by the flow net for any given 
boundary form. In the present case, although the outermost stream 
lines of the jet are not guided by boundary walls, they are comi)letely 
governed in form and position by the fact that the velocity — and hence 
the spacing of the normal lines of the flow net — must be the same at all 
points along the free surface, for only then can a constant intensity of 
pressure prevail at all points in contact with the atmosphere. The 
flow net and the equations of continuity and acceleration therefore 
provide a means of simultaneous solution for the jet profile and the 
distribution of velocity and pressure throughout the flow. Charaeler- 
istic curves of such distribution along the centerliiu* and the botindary 



Fin. 28. Etllux from .'ll! orificL' at the 
L'lul of a pijjc. 
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are shown in dimensionless form m the illustration, for the given 
boundary proportions 



Fia 29 Flow net and rebtive <]i$tribution of velocity and pressure intensity at a 
tVo^imens ooal orifice 


Coemcients of jet contraction Of particular concern m problems of 
cHlux IS the degree of jet contraction — the ratio Ce of the final cross 
sectional area of the jet to that of the boundarj opening — a parameter 





Fig. 30 D fmtion sketch for tw-o- 
dimeniional anal>-»is of effloi. 


which IS known as the coeffiaent oj 
(ontrachon If onl> normal stresses 
act, the magnitude of this coeffi 
aent wiff efepenrf cnfirc/y upon (he 
boundarj geometry , Cc may thus 
be evaluated as a first approxima 
tion by means of the flow net, for 
only the correct jet profile w ill y icld 
a net in which the normal lines arc 
equally spaced along the free sur- 
face This is, however, a very 
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tedious process, and not overly precise, owing to the graphical inaccu- 
racies involved. On the other hand, the mathematical principles of 
which the flow net is a graphic representation permit an exact deter- 
mination of Cc for many t\vo-dimensional boundary forms. Indeed, 
it was shown by KirchhofT nearly a centurj" ago that the contraction 
coefficient for irrotational efflux from a plane orifice in an extremely 
large container would have the magnitude 7r/(7r + 2) = 0.611; the 
values for Cc given in the accompanying table were determined more 
recently by von Mises for the boundary characteristics indicated 
schematically in Fig. 30. 

TABLE I 


Coefficients of Jet Contraction for the Two-Dimensional 
Boundary Characteristics of Fig. 30 


b 

B 

B = 45 ° 

c . 

/3 = 90 ° 

Cc 

/S = 135 ° 

Cc 

p = 180 ° 

Cc 

0.0 

0.746 

0.611 

0.537 

0.500 

0.1 

0.747 

0.612 

0.546 

0.513 

0.2 

0.747 

0.616 

0.555 

0.528 

0.3 

0.748 

0.622 

0.566 

0.544 

0.4 

0.749 

0.631 

0.580 

0.564 

0.5 

0.752 

0.644 

0.599 

0.586 

0.6 

0.758 

0.662 

0.620 

0.613 

0.7 

0.768 

0.687 

0.652 

0.646 

0.8 

0.789 

0.722 

0.698 

0.691 

0.9 

0.829 

0.781 

0.761 

0.760 

1.0 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 


Equations of orifice discharge. Once the magnitude of the contrac- 
tion ratio is known for given boundary conditions, it is a simple matter 
to compute the rate of discharge through the orifice, for any given 
density and intensity of pressure, through use of the equations of 
pressure and continuity. Writing these equations between sections 1 
and 2 of Fig. 30, ^ ^ 

Pi - p2 = = 2 ~ 


ViB = V2Ccb 


Simultaneous solution of these e.xpressions will yield the efflux velocity 
in terms of the density, the pressure change, and the geometrical char- 
acteristics of the boundaries: 


V2 = 


Vl - Cj^{b/B)- 


V 2Ap/fi 


(31) 
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Since q = i^Ceh the rate of clHux nn> at once be written in the form 


Vi - c,\b/Bf 


>r, more simpl> , 


(32) 


(33) 


in which Crf IS a eoejficient of discharge depending like Cc, only upon 
the form of the boundaries that is 


' Vl - C/W-B)" 


(34) 



Fn. 31 \ar«t on of onfrefoeffc-iCTl* »ilh boundjr> proportions 


1 \i(lcntl> thi discharge cf<cfliacnt is independent of the absolute 
magnitudes of 1 / Ap and t Its aanation with the boundar) proper 
ttons IS indic.Ued in Pig 31 b) the curac of Cj as a function of fot- 
d - 90 ” 

Similar considerations ajsplj to the three-dimensional counterpart 
of such two-thmtnsional How — the efilux of fluid from a circular orifice 
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at the end of a cylindrical conduit, as shown in Fig. 28. Although it 
has not yet been possible to evaluate analytically the coefficient of 
contraction for the three-dimensional case, experiments indicate that 
the values of Q listed in Table I apply with good approximation to 
the three-dimensional case as well if b/S is replaced by d/D, the ratio 
of the orifice diameter to the diameter of the conduit. Since the coeffi- 
cient of contraction was defined as the ratio of the jet and orifice areas, 
however, it will be evident that the development leading to Eqs. 
(31)-(34) must be modified as follows for the three-dimensional case: 


Pi - P2 = ^ {V2^ - Vi^) 

z-i — = — 


The jet velocity then becomes 


V2 = 


Vi - CcHd/Dy 


V2A^ 


and the rate of efflux 

Q = 

In the simpler form 


Trd^ 


Vl - CcHdID)* 4 


V 2Ap/p 


Q= V2Ap/p 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


the coefficient of discharge Q again depends, 
boundary geometry: 

Q _ 

Vl - C/{d/D)^ 


like Cc, only upon the 


(38) 


Though the same values of Cc may be used for equal ratios of b/B and 
d/D, the fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that the inherent 
differences in cross-sectional area between a slot and a circular open- 
ing yield quite different values of Cd for the same linear boundary 
proportions. This will be evident from comparison of Eqs. (34) and 
(38), and from the curv^es of Q against b/B and d/D plotted in Fig. 31 
for the condition that = 90°. 

Although the phenomenon of efflux is most frequently illustrated 
by the discharge of a liquid into the atmosphere, the foregoing 
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basic considerations applj quite as %eU to the efflux of liquids into 
liquids and pases into gases In all such instances the difference 
must represent the change m pressure intensity experienced b> the 
fluid as It emerges from the conduit a factor which for a giien rate 
of flow is evidently independent of the absolute intensity of pressure 


Example 12 Natural gas having a density of 0 0014 slug per cubic foot is 
discharged at the rate of 10 cubic feet per second through a 3 inch arcular 
onfice at the end of a 6-inch pipe Determine the diameter of the contracted 
jet and theintensit> of pressure of the uniform flow mthm the conduit rebtiie 
to that of the jet 


r Fig 31 C 
C. “ 


0 644 when ’= 90® and d/D = 05 Since 


It follows at once that 


d, = 3V66M = 241 1 


From Fig 31 or Eq (38) C4 • 06>3 for the giien boundar> form therefore 
from Eq (37) 


Km. 

2C/(T<r 4)* “ 


10 X 00014 

2X0-6r3'x['x(i)’J 


680psf 


PROBLEMS 

60 Figure 29 may be aisumed to represent the flow pattern for the efflux ©far 
<p — 0 002 s slug per cub c foot) into the atmosphere through a long narrow slot 
If the jet velocity is 120 feet per second determ ne ihe i-elociiy and intens ty of pres- 
sure (a) at e ther junrtureof the horwontal and i-eri cal boundaries (5) at either edge 
of the slot and (r) at the centerl nein the plane of the slot 

61 Water d scharges from a 4 inch plate or ficeat the end of an 8 inch p pe at the 
rate of U cubic feet per secon i What «» the pressure inieis i> of the approach ng 
flow *ith n the p pe7 

62 What IS the h ghe«t intens ty of pressure which can exist at any po nt on the 
upstream face of an orifice plate at the end of a p pe d schargmg o 1 (e 1 7 slog* 
per cubic foot) if the mean \-cloat> of approach is tO 
feet per second and the or fire dumeter is *3 that of 

63 If a 5 inch or fice at the end of a 9 inch p pe pro- 
iluces a jet 4 inches in diameter what will be the corre- 
spon ! ng coeffcients of contraction and d scharge? 

61 A nourle at the end of a pipe » con cal in shape 
the apex angle of the walls being 90* If the ppe is 
10 inches and the nozzle outlet 4 inches in diameter 
wKat pressure in the p pe would be rerju red to produce a d icharge of 5 
of a r per second? 
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pressure iround Tn> gi\en form of boundir> In other words i pir 
ticuhr \alue of the dimensionless ntio A^/(p'oV2) then characterizes 
the flow It each point in the flow pattern regardless of the absolute 
magnitudes of />o to p and the boundary scale Since such a quantit> 
ma> in effect be considered to represent the ratio of a typical unit 
acccleriti\e force ij w A^/X) to a typical unit inertial reaction 
(pa pV^/lL) Its constancj is seen to result from the fact that no 
force other than fluid pressure is assumed to act 

I eonhard Filler a Swiss mathematician of the eighteenth ccntuiy 
was the first to realize the true role playetl by pressure in fluid motion 
Eqs (18) and (19) being special forms of the original Eulcrian equa 
tions of acceleration For this reason a par ameter of the form 
A/>/(pl ^/2) or more convcnicn(l> I /^/lApIp is known herein as 
the Etiler number 

E = (39) 

VlApIp 

So long as no other fluid propcrt> influences the flow the character 
istic Filler number for an> boun<Iar> form must necessarily remain 
constant like for instance the discharge coefficient of a given orifice 
indeed comparison with Eq (37) will show that this parameter is 
idcntiGil with the orifice cocflicient (or for that matter with the coefli 
cicnt of an> flow meter such as that of hxamplc 10) the term 1 
representing the ratio of the rate of flow to the nominal flow area 
If other flui<l properties cause the flow pattern to change approciabI> 
howcacr the I iiler number should at once reflect this change Thus 
as fluid wciglit or graaitj ilcflccts the jet emerging from an orifice 
one should expect E (i e the »li«iclnn*c cocflicicnt) to a ar> I ikcw I'^e 
as Mscoiis shear giats rise to fluid rotation as the surface tension of a 
1k]iik1 jet causes it to elmg to the orifice plate or as the comprcssibilit) 
of a gaseous jet bexomes too great to lie ignorctl the Filler number 
should proa idt a quantitatiae measure of each such influence upon the 
basic flow pattern 

QTitstvaws VOW caAvs mvOT^-VAOw 

I>fine an I renlrasl Ihc lolloming terms mcrua mass acceleration dens t> 

1 revsure fori'e react on 

2 If (to* in a un form ron iu t ts rotalion-il the velr>nt> »iU '"arj across anj 
normal section \Vh> shoulf the pressure intens l> ne%frtleles* 1* constant across 
the sect k n? 

J Assume h ^ ’’6 to »hov* in it mens onless form the d tr I ution of pressure m 
•tea I) flo* aroun I the front of the strut cfhg 22 ln*hat respect »cul I the 
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distribution curves differ for the corresponding pattern of unsteady flow shown in 
Fig. 23? 

4. In evaluating pressure distribution from a pattern of stream lines, why is it 
necessarj- to distinguish between steady and unsteady flow? 

5. If the rate of flow through a uniform pipe increases at a constant rate, in which 
direction must the pressure intensity increase in order to accomplish the accelera- 
tion? 

6. \Miy do the insects which strike the uundshield of an automobile give a false 
picture of the motion of the air? 

7. The velocity distribution in a ct’clone is similar as a first approximation to 
that of the irrotational vortex (i.e., v = C/r). Show whether the pressure intensity 
must increase or decrease toward the storm center. 

S. Under what conditions of flow will a pressure gage connected to the stagnation 
opening of a Pitot tube j-ield the same reading for all points of a moving fluid? 

9. A long cj-lindrical tube with two piezometer openings 30° apart may be used 
as a velocity meter in two-dimensional flow if held at right angles to the plane of 
motion so that one opening coincides with the local point of stagnation. How might 
such an instrument be used to determine the direction as well as the magnitude of the 
velocity vector? 

10. When a car passes a truck or bus at high speed, a pronounced side thrust is 
experienced by the occupants of the car. Explain this phenomenon. 

11. Compare the jet dimensions for efflux from a slot and a circular orifice having 
identical coefficients of contraction. 

12. If the flow through the boundary' profile shomi in Fig. 29 were not irrotational, 
where would separation probably occur? What effect would this have upon the 
stagnation pressure and the contraction coefficient? 

13. Explain why the curves for Cd in Fig. 31 appear to approach infinity as a limit. 

14. If the flow pattern for efflux from a giv'en orifice is known, how may it be used 
to analyze the efflux from an orifice which has the same proportions but is ten times 
as great in size? 

15. Flow through geometrically similar boundary profiles is said to be dynamically 
similar if the Euler number is the same for each. Under what circumstances may it 
be expected to vary? 
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CHAPTER IV 


EFFECTS OF GRAVITY ON FLUID MOTION 
U MASS AND WEIGHT 

Gravitational attraction, specific weight Thnt property of mattei 
known as mass is evulcncetl mcchantcilly in two distinct ways Ac 
cording to the New toman laws of motion as discussed in the foregoing 
chapter the mass property gi\es rise to an tnerlial reaction of matter 
to any accelerative force Another but quite difTercnt mass char 
actenstic of a substance is the altraclue force w hich it exerts upon other 
substances m its \ icinity the magnitude of the mass attraction between 
two bodies of matter varying directly with the product of their masses 
and m\trscly with the square of the distance between their mass 
centers Eaidcntly mass attraction is only one of several kinds of 
force whereas inertia is a mass tendency to resist any force causing 
acceleration Mass attraction therefore may produce other effects 
than mass acceleration and mass acceleration may be due to other 
causes than mass attraction In a word these two characteristics of 
matter arc related to one another only to the extent that each is pro- 
portional to the mass magnitude 

Crantatwnal attraction is a specific case of mass attraction the 
ueiRlit of any body of matter being a measure of the attractive force 
cxcrtwl upon that body by the earth As the mass of the earth may be 
considered constant the weight of a given botly should be directly 
proportional to its mass and inversely proportional to the square of 
its distance from the center of the earth This proportion is generally 
w ntten m the form II ^ g^f the coefficient of proportionality g being 
a function (refer to the Appendix) of elevation and geographical loca 
tion Since g ■» H / U g will be seen to represent the force per unit 
mass excrtevl by the earth upon any substance and hence the magni 
tude of the grainlaltonal acceleration m the d'w of a freely falling 
body 

Just as the mass iknsitv or mass per unit volume was shown to Ih 
asignificant mass cliaracttristic m thestudy of fluid motion an equally 
significant weight charactiristic is found in the weight density, or 
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weight per unit volume, a quantity' generally called specific weight 
and ha\-ing the sjanbol y (gamma). The ratio of the weight per unit 
volume and the mass per unit volume of any substance is obviously 
equal to the acceleration of gravity, 


from which it is apparent that the specific weight of a given substance 
7 = Pg ^’ill var\- not only with conditions of pressure and temperature, 
as does mass densiU', but also with elevation and geographical loca- 
tion, as does the gravitational acceleration. However, the variation 
of g is relatively small, and it is sufficient for most engineering calcu- 
lations to use the approximate value of g = 32.2 feet per second per 
second for the ratio of specific weight to density. It is to be noted, in 
passing, that the so-called specific gravity of a substance is merely a 
relative term representing the ratio of its density or specific weight to 
that of water. 


15. ACCELERATION DUE TO PRESSURE GRADIENT AND FLUID WEIGHT 

Forces normal to surfaces of constant p and z. Since w eight—a 

vector quantity, is the attractive force exerted by the earth upon a 
substance, its direction of action is evident!}' toward the center, and 
therefore normal to the surface, of the earth. It follows that the force 
per unit volume due to fluid weight will invariably act vertically 
downward, regardless of the direction of flow. . On the other hand, the 
force per unit volume due to pressure gradient,'njiich is not necessarily 
dependent upon gravitational attraction, must generally be considered 
to act in another direction. Nevertheless, since either vector may be 
resolved in any three coordinate directions, it should not be difficult 
to obtain an expression for the combined effect of pressure gradient 
and weight in any direction desired. 

From the foregoing chapter it will be recalled that the force per unit 
volume due to pressure variation will have a component in any arbi- 
trary direction equal to the negative gradient of p in that direction. 
Along a surface of constant pressure intensity (for instance, the free 
surface of a liquid), the tangential force component will evidently be 
zero, since p cannot var}' in this direction. At right angles to such a 
surface, accordinglv, p will have its maximum rate of change, from 
which it follows that the resultant force per unit volume/p due to pre^ 
sure gradient (see Fig. 32) must be normal to the surface p ~ constatit 
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pn'vsmg through the point in question In the arbitnr> directio n s 
shown in the figure, the component of the vector wiH be simplj 


Up), 


tt 

ds 


With rcgnrd to the force per unit volume clue to fluid weight, 
/«r “ y, It will be seen that this vector must m\vrnbl> be norrrnl to 



Fig 32 Orrtntatwn o( uiwt (orct Fio 33 OT^entaUon of unit force clue to 
due to pre&sure gradient fluid weight 


a plane of constant elevation z above an arbitrar> geodetic datum 
(Fig 33) The component of this force m the arbitnr> direction s 
maj at once be w rittcn as 

(/«■). = T cos p 

\\ith reference to Fig 34, however, itwill be Tpparent that the angle 
p iKtwccn the s and s a.\c3 determines the change m elevation —ilr 
corresponding toa displacement Ar, the cosine 
I of ^ hence represents the rate of change of cle- 

s. l/v. vntion in the s direction 


L| 

h IG 31 \ araiton t 

ete\-ation alone a* 


Addition thtn vkIiIs the dc«ir«l expression 
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htnce the nccelention ^cctor) must be at right nngles to the surface 
h = constant passing through the point in question, as indicated m 



Fic 85 Orientation of unit force 
due to pressure grad ent and du d 
ue ght 


Fig 35 If as IS customarj, the pres 
sure intensity of a liquid is measured 
with respect to that of the atmosphere, 
then the free surface of a liquid is a sur 
faa of zero pressure intensity There 
fore as show n m the follow ing examples 
the magnitude of h along anj surface 
h — constant is equal to the elexation 
z of the intersection of this surface with 
the free surface ^ 0 of the liquid 

Example 13 Determine the slope of the 
free surface of od m a lank car dunng a 
constant honzontal acceleration of S feet 
l>cr second per second 


Since k represents the elesation of the free surface atx5\e an arbitrarj hon 
zontal datum plane the term dh/ds - t>fi Ox is the tangent of the angle 8 be- 
tween the free surface and the horizontal Therefore 



Example 14 A eshndneal tank panl> filled with liquid is rotated at the 
constant angular siloCTt> u about its scrtical axis. What form will the free 
surface assume’ flow will the ( ressureinten^itv sarj along the bottom of the 
tank? 

Since the acceleration IS cntirel> normal dh <lx -» 0 — dh 0 inothcrwords 
the surfaces of constant A are coaxial cslinders as shown Then since the sur 
faces of constant s are ins'anald> hcwizontal surfaces of constant f> will all 
similar to the free surface and the same sector diagran will appt> toall points 
of the same radius r 
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From Eq. (17), = c^/r, and since v = <tir 


dh _Oit _ o:-r 
Sr. g g 

As r is measured lo-jjard the center of curvature 
and r is measured /rom the center of curvature, 
dh/Bn ~ —37i/5r; hence 





The integral of the left side is simplj' the differ- 
ence between the value of h at the radius r and 
its value ha at the axis of rotation; thus 




which indicates that the free surface (and hence every surface of constant p) 
is a paraboloid of revolution. Finally, since h = p/y + a, the pressure intensity 
along the bottom, where c = 0, will be 



PROBLEMS 

71. A construction hoist carries a tank of fresh mortar to the top of a scaffold, 
changing velocity at the rate of 1 0 feet per second per second at the beginning and end 
of its trip. If the mortar weighs 170 pounds per cubic foot, determine the pressure 
gradient within the mortar (a) as the hoist starts and (6) as it stops. If the mortar 
depth is 40 inches, determine by integration the pressure intensity at the bottom of 
the tank (c) as the hoist starts and (<f) as it stops, 

72. An open tank of water slides down an inclined plane. Show that the free 
surface will be (c) horizontal if the velocity is constant, and (6) parallel to the plane if 
the acceleration is equal to the component of g in the direction of 
motion — i.e., if the tank slides without frictional resistance. 

73. Oil stands within 2 feet of the top of an open tank car 30 
feet long, S feet wide, and 7 feet deep. WTiat is the greatest 
horizontal acceleration which the car may be given without 
spilling the oil? 

74. Determine the slope of the water surface in a small con- 
tainer which is mounted on a turntable 6 leet from the axis of 
rotation, when the angular velocity of the turntable is aO revolu- 
tions per minute. 

75. .\ U-tube having vertical legs 2 feet on center is partly 
filled with carbon tetrachloride (specific gravin' = 1.6) and ro- Prob. 75. 
tated about a ve.'tical a.xis 6 inches in from one leg. What will be 

the dufference in elevation of the two free surfaces when the angular velocity is 
100 revolutions per minute? 
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76 If the angular ^ elocUj • f one s arm is sufficiently great, a glass of water maj 
SKung through a \ertical circle without spilling Assuming an arm length of r •= 25 
feet determine Us safe minimum aogular\elocitj as the glass passes its highest point 

77 ^\ater stands at a depth of 2 feet man open cjlmdrical tanLJ feet in diameter 
and 4 feet high If the tank is rotated at the constant rate of 90 ret oluf ions per nun 
ute about its \ertica\ axis determine the maximum and minimum intensities of 
pressure at the bottom (Note that the \oIume of a paraboloid of retolution is one 
half they dams o! the circamscnbiftgc} Under) 

78 Mercury half fills a slender tube which is inch in diameter 15 inches long 
and closed at one end If the tube is rotated in a vertical plane about Us op>en end at 
the constant sf»eed of 90 revolutions per minute what is the maximum force which 
w ill be exerted b> the mercury upon the closed end? 

79 If the tube of Problem 47 were rotated in a xertical plane what would be the 
pressure difference between the ends as the tube attained (a) its uppermost and (5) 
Its lowermost position? 


16 PRINCIPLES OF HYDROSTATICS 

Pressure variation m steady, uniform flow Under conditions of 
zero acceleration m the arbitrary direction s, Eq (42) will reduce to 
the form 

^ + TS) “ 0 

If the acceleration IS zero m ever> other direction moreover it follows, 
that in no direction can the sum p + y: var> In other words in the 
case of 8tead>, uniform flow, 

p + y:^C (45) 

in which the factor C is a constant of integration, indicating that the 
sum p + w ill be the same at all points w ithin a fluid w hich under- 
goes no accelcntion 

Two rclateil facts are at once apparent from this equition first 
since p can > Tr> onl> if ys also a arus, it follow s that under conditions 
of 7iro acctltration the pressuri tnUnsit) will haie tiu. same magni 
tilde at all |X)ints of equal ckantion m the same fluid Second, p will 
inertase from point to pomt \>> an amount equal to the corrcsponduig 
dccrtise in yz, and a ice \crsa 

Pressure measurement by liquid piezometers. Such interdepend 
ence of p and yz is partictitarl> significant in the measurement of pri-s 
sure inttnsit> b> means of liquid piezometers ralhtr than mechanical 
pri-vsiire gages Considtr, for example, the case of a conduit carra tng 
lluid, m which it is necessarj to know thi pressure intcnsit> at somi 
iKHindary |io«nt c, which max or raa> not lie in a zone of acctkration 
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A piezometer orifice (see Fig. 36) is drilled through the boundary at 
this point and connected to a transparent tube having a vertical leg 
open to the atmosphere. If the fluid in the conduit is a liquid, a por- 
tion of this liquid will fill the piezometer tube to a height depending 


onl}^ upon the specific weight of 
the liquid and the pressure inten- 
sity at point a relative to that of 
the atmosphere. In other words, 
since p = 0 at the free surface in 
the tube, since there is no accel- 
eration of the liquid, column, and 
since points a and b lie at the same 
elevation in the same fluid, 



pb — ^ y^h = pa 


Fig. 36. Piezometers for liquids and 
gases. 


If the conduit transmits a gas, it is only necessary to fill the lower part 
of the tube with a suitable gage liquid of specific weight y', whereupon 



7b Pitot Tube 


(ignoring the weight of the gas column a-b) 
pa = y'Ah = pb” Pa 

Evidently, Ah will be positive or negative in each 
case depending upon whether the absolute pres- 
sure intensity at point a is greater or less than 
atmospheric. 

In many devices, such as the Pitot tube, it is 
necessary to know only a pressure difference, a 
differe?itial manometer of the type shown in Fig. 37 
then being especially useful. Assuming that a 
Pitot tube is to be used in water, the piezometer 
leads (see Fig. 37) may be connected to an in 
verted U-tube partially filled with a gage liquid 
of specific weight y' which is somewhat lower 
than that of water. The height of the gage above 
(or below) the Pitot tube is evidently immaterial, 
since the pressure changes from the point of 


Fig. 37. Differential 
manometer. 


measurement to points a and b are identical. 
Points c and d must be under the same pressure, 
as both points are at the same level in the same 


continuous body of fluid. But ~ yAh and pa — pb ~ y' Ah, 


whence, since pc = pa, 


Pa — Pb = Ah(y — y') 
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Evidentlj the srmller the difference between -y and 7 ' the more sensi 
ti\c the manometer will be — 1 e the greater the reading Ah for a given 
differential pressure 

Hydrostatic distribution of pressure, piezometnc head In the de- 
velopment of Eq (42) only gravititionvl attraction and the normal 
stresses exerted upon a fluid element were taken into account tan 
gentia! stresses (i e mscous resistance to deformation) therebj being 
Ignored Since tangential stresses ire 
truly zero only in the event that the 
fluid undergoes no deformation varia 
tion in pressure intensity according to 
the relationship 7 a = C requires 
not only that the acceleration be equal 
to zero but also that the iclocity be 
evcrjnvhcrc the same Such conditions 
are gcncrall> realized only if the ve- 
locity and acceleration are both equal 
to zero and hence the expression 
P yz C IS strictly speaking an 
Fic 38 Deficit on sketch for equaj,on of hydrostattes the study of 

No^ crthdless under 
many conditions of motion both the 
iccelention and the tmgcntnl stresses arc small m comparison with 
other factors under such circumstances the assumption of hydro 
slatic pressure distribution permits a relatively simple approximate 
analysis of the actual state of motion and of the accompanying forces 
exerted by the fluid upon the boundaries 

Under conditions of liquid flow with hydrostatic pressure distnbu 
tion It IS convenient to divide the several terms of Cq (45) by 7 so 
that each will have the dimension of length 



y y 


Since the symbol h was introduced in the foregoing section to repre 
sent the sum p/y -f s and since this sum is constant under conditions 
of hydrostatic pressure distribution (see Tig 38) 

h •* — -h r =» constant (“16) 

7 

\t the free surface of a liquid p — and hence p/y — has the magnitude 
of zero so that the constant h in this equation must represent the «ur 
face elevation It follows at once that lO flow with hydrostatic pres- 
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sure distributiou the pressure head at any point is equal to its depth 
below the free surface. If the flow itself does not possess a free sur- 
face (for instance, liquid moving in a closed conduit), h nevertheless 
represents the height to which the liquid would rise in an open tube 
connected to a piezometer orifice at any point in the boundary. For 
this reason, the sum k of pressure head and elevation is known as the 
piezometric head. 

In the case of a gas, it must be noted, the piezometric head has no 
such direct significance, since a stable free surface cannot then avist. 
The pressure intensity of a gas, moreover, changes only imperceptibly 
with appreciable changes in elevation because of the very small mag- 
nitude of y. However, it is common practice to express the pressure 
“head” of a gas in terms of that of a liquid at the same pressure inten- 
sity, the pressure intensity of the gas then being equal to the product 
of the specific weight of the liquid and the corresponding liquid head. 


Example IS. A vertical conduit cany-ing crude oil (sp. gr. = 0.85) contains, 
for purposes of flow measurement, a reduction in cross-sectional area. Piezom- 
eter orifices are located at points A and . 

B, in zones of essentially parallel flow, to i .... 

which is connected a differential mercury [ ^ 

gage as shown. Determine the difference A 

in (a) pressure intensity and (6) piezo- >■ N 

metric head w'hen = 3 inches of 

mercuty. 


(a) Since points C and C' lie at the 
same deration in the same continuous 
body of liquid (i.e., mercury), Pc = Pc- 
But Pc = pB + + T'A/iHg and pc = 

pA -h y{a -i- 6 -h Ahag) : therefore 

pB A-yb + t'A^he = pa + y{c + h + A/i) 


a-/8in.\\ 


Pa- pB= (y' - 7)AhHs -ya | L J 

Evidently, the distance b to the U-tube 

is of no importance as long as both columns are filled with the same fluid 
Introdudng the given values. 

Pa - pB = (13.6 - 0.85) X 62.4 X A - 0.85 X 62.4 X = 119.4 psf 


(6) From Eq. (46) 

I, _ - pB , _ „ liM b — = 2.25 -f 1.5 = 3.75 ft 

Pa - liB - ^ + -.1 -B Q g5 ^2.4 12 
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Hydrostatic pressure on boundary surfaces The determination of 
resultant forces due to fluid pressure in general is based upon two 
fundamental relationships of mechanics 

I Any component of the resultant normal force exerted upon a 
surface of area A is equal to the integral (sec Example 11) of the 
corresponding component of the differential normal force p dA 

F.-f(pdA). (47) 

II The product of this force component and the normal distance 
yo of Its line of action from a parallel reference plane is equal to the 
integral of the first moment of the differential normal force with 
respect to the reference plane 

^tyo= JyiP<iA)x (48) 

E\ idently both the resultant force and the location of its line of action 
ma> be found from the foregoing equations written for each of the 
coordinate directions 

These general relationships must alwa>s be followed in the compu 
tation of boundary orfrtebody forces regardless of whether the pres 
sure distribution his to be determined b> means of the flow net for 
iccelerated motion as in the following section of this chapter or by 
the elementary rchtionship for hydrostatic variation m motion which 
IS steady and uniform The latter case however permits the ust of 
special forms of these relationships as embodied in the follow ing prm 
ctplcs of hydrostatics 

1 The total force due to liquid pressure upon a plane surface is 
equal to the product of the spcafic weight of the liquid the area of 
the surface and the depth of its centroid below the free surface or 
piezometric plane 

2 The distance between the center of pressure of a plane surface 
and the intersection of this plane with the free surface or pierometnc 
plane is equal to thi ratio ef the se'cond and first moments of the 
surface area about this lint of intersection 

3 The horizontal component of Iu|uk1 pressure upon any siir 
face Ins the same magnitude and line of action as the horizontal 
force compiilnl for the projection of this surface upon a vertical plane 

4 The vertical component of liquid pressure upon any surface i^ 
equal in magnitude to the weight of a column of the Jiqiiul t xtcndifig 
vertically from the surface in question to the fre-c surface cr piezf>' 
metric plane its line of action passing througli the center of gravity 
of this li({uid column 
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Verificatioii of computation principles. The first of these principles 
may be verified by means of Eq. (47) written for the vector itself; 
that is, with reference to Fig. 39 (in which the pressure head or depth 
below the free surface is indicated by the symbol hp), the total force 



upon the given surface is the integral of tlie product of specific weight, 
pressure head, and the increment of area: 

F — J" p dA = J" (yhp) dA = 7 sin /3 J" y dA 

But the quantity y dA is known from mechanics to be the moment 
-I/q of the area about the line 0-0', or the product of the area and the 
distance y from the line to its centroid; therefore, 

F = 7 sin /S yA = yhpA (49) 

the product of 7 and the pressure head Tip a^the centroid evidently 
corresponding to the mean pressure intensity p upon the surface. 

The second principle may be verified from the same figure by means 
of Eq. (48) written in terms of the force vector; thus, designating the 
point of intersection of the action line and the surface as tlie center of 
pressure, which lies the distance yo from the reference line 0-0', 

Fvo ^ fyp = ■> ^ J'y' 
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Solving for 30 and replacing Fb> its equivalent integral 
Y sin P J^y" dA J dA 

y stn ^JydA J y dA 

But j 3 ^ dA IS known from mechanics to represent the second 
moment Iq of the area about the line 0-0 This in turn is equal to 


^Frfe surface or p ezomefre phrte^ 

51 [T 


Fic 40 r^aluaton of pressure oompo 
nents upon any surface 



Fg 41 Defn t on sketch for 
flu d buoyancy 



I + = {k^ + y^)A in which k is the radius of gyration of the 

area about a ccntroidal axis parallel to 0-0 Therefore 


yo 


i - j._L 
>/» ^ yJ 




(50) 


Principle 3 may be checked by considering the horizontal forces 
acting upon the free body of liquid ABE in Fig 40 from which it will 
be seen at once that the honzontal component of force c-xerted upon 
the cur\cxl surface AB must be in equilibrium with the normal force 
upon the Nertical projection y|£ Similarly considering the free bod' 
ABCD It IS apparent that the xertical component of force excrtcil 
upon the surface AB must be in equilibrium with the weight of the 
superposed liquid as stated m prinaplc 4 It should be noted at this 
point that prmaple 4 explains the phenomenon of buoyancy in w hich 
as disco\ered b' Archimwlcs two thousand years ago the \crtical 
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hydrostatic force exerted upon an immersed body b}' the surrounding 
fluid is equal to the weight of the fluid which the body displaces. 
Thus, with reference to Fig. 41 , according to principle 4 the downward 
force upon the top of bodj' ABCDEF is equal to the weight of the 
liquid column ABCHG, and the upward force of the liquid upon the 
bottom is equal to the weight of a liquid column having the dimensions 
DEFGII. The net buoyant force is obviously the difference of these 
two and hence equal to the weight of liquid displaced by the body. 
If this is equal to the weight of the body itself, a state of static equi- 
librium must obviously prevail. 


Example 16. An open conduit having the cross section shown in the accom- 
panying figure carries water at a uniform depth of 6 feet. Determine the 
magnitude, direction, and line of action of 
the force per unit length of conduit e.\erted 
upon sections AB, BC, and CD of the 
boundary'. 

As in Example 11, the required forces may 
be found by plotting the pressure distribu- 
don around the boundary and determining 
the areas under the cuA’es (see sketch a). 

However, since the pressure varies linearly 
with the depth, the forces may be computed more conveniently as follows: 

The total force per unit length on the horizontal bottom is evidently equal to 
the weight of the water directly above it: 



= 6 X 3 X 62.4 = 1124 Ib/ft 
L/ 

and its line of action passes vertically through the centerline of the conduit as 
shown in sketch 6. 

Since the mean pressure head on the section AB is 1.5 feet, from Eq. (49) 


From Eq. (50) 


EaS. = 62.4 X 1.5 X 3 = 281 Ib/ft 
L 


LX 3^ 

1.5 X 3 X L ~ 


The line of action therefore lies 2 feet below the water surface. 

Since the menn pressure hea.d on the vertics.! projection of BC is 4.5 feet, 

(Fb^ = 62.4 X 4.5 X 3 = 843 Ib/ft 
L 
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and since the weight of water abo\c BC must equal the \ertical component 
of force 


L 


62 4^3X3+^^^^) 


= 1003 Ib/ft 



The line of action of the horizontal component may be found in the same 
manner as that for AB and the vertical component must pass through the 
centroid of area ADCC But since their resultant is the integral of a normal 
force around the circular arc CD it must evidently pass through the center 0 
(seesLetchh) Its slope will be 


tan 0 

and Its magnitude 


(Fac), ' 


» 1 19 (le 0~ SO*) 


Fbc “ V843» + UMU* = I3101b/ft 


PROBLEMS 

80 An upright U tube portly filled with memiry (specific graMty •• 13 6) isco" 
nected to piezometers on pipes 1 and B to measure the pressure ilifferenre at wnous 

^ jCc,'! j/ iiof-b /i\nes ca*T> ■ 

gis ha\ing a specific weight of 0 01 pound per cubic foot and (J) if both pipes carr) 

81 \ closet! tank is parti) fillet! with ml under pressure piezometer tubes being 
arrangetl as shown to indicate ml Iciel and pressure If the specific gravnt j of the oil 
isOiS what IS the pressure intensit) of the air atiove the oil? 

82 The differential head for i flow meter m a pipe carrying water is measure'! 
b) meins of the mstrtetl U tulie shown tn the acrompan)mg sketch WTiat is the 
tlifference in piezomeirn. head Irtween pointed and I! (a) if the spare aims e the water 
columns 14 fillet! with air and (fi) if the space is filletl with a liquid hiving a specific 
grasit) i f 0 8? 
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Prob. so. 


Prob. 81. 


Prob. 82. 




83. The tank shown in the accompanying sketch will discharge liquid at a constant 
te so long as the liquid surface within the tank lies above the bottom of the air 

1. S5 plu.d?™.””’’ "" »■*>'• of .1.= »S«ld 



Prob. 83. Prob. 84. 


84. Fresh water stands at a depth of 8 feet on one side of vertical sheet piling AB, 
and salt water at a depth of 12 feet on the other side. Assuming the salt water tc 
have a specific gravity of 1.03, determine the moment about B of the resultant pres- 
sure per foot of piling. 

85. The upstream face of a dam is inclined at an 
angle of 60° to the horizontal. If the free surface of 
the water in the reservoir lies 25 feet above the base 
of the dam, determine the horizontal and vertical 
components and the line of action of the resultant 
force of the water per unit length of dam. 

86. A circular butterfly gate 10 feet in diameter is 
pivoted about a horizontal a.xis passing through its 
center. What force F applied at the bottom is re- 
quired to hold the gate in position if w’ater stands 
2 feet above the gate on one side and the other side is 
completely exposed to the air? 



Prob. 86. 
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\Triation in \elocitj and hence m velocity head across the flow will 
yield a different total head for each stream line as shown b> the 
several stagnation tubes This may be seen for the general case (com 
pare with the corresponding operation in Section 11) by adding the 
quantity —dit^/2g)/dn to both sides of Eq (52) for the case of steady 
flow 

+ = 

fl« \2g y ) gVfli dnj 

Tvidently only if « dv,fdn will the flow be irrotational and 

only then may this equation be integrated m the h direction to yield 
the counterpart of Eq (54) along lines normal to the stream lines 
Thus only in the case of steady irrotational flow will the total head 
have the same instantaneous magnitude throughout the moving fluid 
the Bernoulli equation then applying between any two arbitrary points 

^+£!+,,=^ + ^? + ., (55) 

U y 2g y 

Venation of piezometnc bead in enclosed flow If such conditions 
of motion arc essentnily fulfilled the flow net and the equation of con 
tmuiiy may be used as before to evaluate the velocity distribution 
and Eq (55) will then permit determination of the pressure distnbu 
tion m any desired region It is noteworthy in this connection that 
m luiiiid flow which is fully confined by solid boundaries the variation 
in pictomctric head will be directly proportional to the variation in 
the quantity studied in the preceding chapter That is upon in 
trodiicmg the relationship Ah ^ h — ho in the Bernoulli equation 
rearranging terms and dividing by xoV2g the following dimensionless 
expression will result 



Comparison v\uh Fq (29) of the last chapter will indicate tint for 
any closeel boundary profile the plot of dft/(toV2jf) for conditions in 
which fluid weight mus* be taken into account will be identical with 
that of Ap/(pio'/2) obtained for flow *ith negligilile weight cffi'Cts 
The significance of this similarity is as follow s In confineil flow , the 
striam line ixattirn (and hence the velocity distriliutton) for stead) 
irrotational motion is governed tniirtly by the gi^omctry of the boun 
«larii*s If the fluid is a gas or if the motion is m the horizontal plane 
tlu variation in Ap(f>riy'/2) will in turn Ik* govirncr! sohly by the 
iKitimlary gi*omi try If the fluiil is a liquid howtvi r, and if the mo- 
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tion involves vertical displacement, the pressure intensity vill also 
vary owing to dilTerences in elevation. But, since the boundaiy^ 
geometrj^ completely determines the form of the stream lines, gravi- 
tational effects can have no influence upon the velocity distribution in 
flow which is wholly enclosed by fixed or moving boundaries. The 
sole effect of fluid weight in confined flow is therefore embodied in the 



Fig. 43. Variation of velocity head and piezometric head for the flow net of Fig. 12. 

pressure relationship p = y(Ji — z), for h is a function only of the ve- 
locity distribution. 

Such conditions are clearly illustrated by liquid flowing through the 
two-dimensional profile of Fig. 12, the axis being inclined at some arbi- 
traiy^ angle as shown in Fig. 43. Assuming steady, irrotational motion, 
the total head will be the same at all points, and hence may be repre- 
sented by a horizontal line showing the elevation to which liquid will 
rise in a piezometer column connected to a stagnation tube held at any 
point in the flow. Columns connected to boundary orifices, on the 
other hand, will jdeld a line of piezometric head of variable elevation, 
as plotted in the figure for the upper boundary'; since the velocity dis- 
tribution (and hence the variation in velocity head) is the same along 
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Cither boundary the piezomctnc heads will necessarily be the same at 



I^TE \ Cav Ution at a 
t»o^ mens onal t>oun lary 


corresponding boundary points Along the 
centerline however the diflercnce m a eloc 
it> distribution will cause the line of pc 
zomctric head to differ from that for either 
boundary as indicated in the illustration 

Venation of pressure intensity, canta 
tion Once the piezometnc head is known 
for any point it is obviously a simple mat 
ler to subtract therefrom the elevation of 
the point to obtain the pressure head 
Indeed since the gradient of piezomctnc 
head can change only with the rate of flow 
It will be seen that an arbitrary change m 
pressure head throughout the system will 
raise or lower a line of piezomctnc head 
the same distance at all points its form 
thcreb) remaining constant A change m 
the rale of flow on the other hand will 
change only the absolute magnitudes of 
Lh the relative proportions of the curve 
being imaffcctccl In brief the ratio of 
to the vcIoat> head to*/2g at an> point 
will bt independent of both the overall 
iwtssurc load and the rate of flow m ac 
cordance With Eq (56) the dimensionless 
scale for AA/(toV2g) at cither side of the 
figure IS therefore gcncrall> characteristic 
of this particular boundaiy profile and i> 
nccessaril> identical to the scale for 
A^/(/«oV 2) as evaluatctl m Chapter III 
for gaseous flow or for liquid flow in the 
honzontal plane 

Although the Bernoulli equation indi 
cates the existence of neither a maximum 


constriction successive Velocity nor a minimum pressure intcn*it> 


frames from a mot on pc for either liquid or gascotis motion it must 
lutt .ko. ns (ornu.nm an I ,n l„il 

t,fct3n I) sure IS reached at some point in the fiel I 

motion Any tendency to reduce the pres 
sure intcnsitv liclow this limiting value will result in a discontinuity of 
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the flow due to the rapid formation and collapse of vapor cavities in the 
liquid, a phenomenon aptly known as cavitation. From the Bernoulli 
equation it will be evident that the reduction of pressure intensity at 
any point may be caused by a reduction in the pressure load upon the 
system as a whole, or by an increase in either the elevation or the 
velocity of flow. Cavitation generally results from a combination of 
these several influences, and it should be avoided by proper design of 
boundary form and regulation of operating conditions. 


Example 17. Let Fig. 12 represent the profile of a two-dimensional constric- 
tion in a 4 by 4-foot rectangular conduit. If the axis of the conduit is vertical 
and the direction of motion is downward, what 
difference in intensity nill be indicated by 
pressure gages at points .4-6 and A~9 as 200 
cubic feet of water per second pass through the 
conduit? - 


Since Q = voAn 


200 

t’o = -^ = 12.0 fps 


From the plot of (rM)* accompanying Ex- 
ample 6, 


Cl)'-"'’ “■= G)’- 


5.5 


Therefore 


T 


-4 ft 


dft 


& 



tv — IV = t’o^(5.5 — 0.5) 

= wi- X 5.0 = 781 (fps)" 

From Eq. (55) 

~ = 'iijZli + z9-ze 

7 2o 

Since, by scaling, a, — cs = — 0.29?io = —0.29 X 4 = —1.16 ft, 

p,-p, = 62.4 - 1.16) = 684 psf = 4.75 psi 


It is to be noted that (iv - i’6-)/2g corresponds to the difference in piMonietnc 
head betn-een boundar>- points 6 and 9. Since this difference is read directly 
on a differential manometer using air as the gage fluid (see figure), 


M = 12.1ft 
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Prod 92 


92 By means of open glass columns connected to a wall piezometer and a stagna 
tton tube in a pipe carr>ing oil the following 
data were obtained when y = 1 inch k = 2 
inches, when y = 2 inches fc = 3 inches If 
the specific gravity of the oil is 0 85 what ve- 
locities are indicated? 

93 If the orifice of Problem 83 has a diameter 
of inch and is so rounded that the coefficient 
of contraction is unity, what will be the rate of 
efflux under the head indicated? 

94 Cavitation is found to occur at an onfice 
meter in a 4 inch pipe at a rate of flow of 0 5 
cubic foot of water per second when the pressure 
in the approaching flow is 6 pounds per square 
inch Assuming the vapor pressure of the water to be 0 5 pound per square meh 

absolute estimate the maximum velocity at 
the onfice 

95 The irrotational vcrtexer 'whirlpool 
which tends to form above an open dram in a 
rebtively shallow tank is charanerized b> a 
tangential velocity which varies inversely 
with radial distance from a vertical axis 
through the dram If the tangential selocity 
of a given vortex is 3 inches per second IS 
inches from the axis what will be the de» 
crease in surface elevation (u) at this dis- 
tance and f6) at a distance of 1 inch from 
the axis? 

96 /Vssuming the conduit transition of Example 17 to be horizontal with points 
A~6 and A-9 along the upper boundary compute the piczomet 
ric head at point /t-6 which will indicate the onset of cavitation 
at point /I-9 for the giien rateof llowr and a vapor pressure of 0 5 
pound per square inch 

97 The outlet in the bottom of a tank is so formcil that the 
velocity at point ,-1 is 1 5 tunes the mean vcloiniy within the 
outlet pipe If the depth of water within the tank is 3 feet, 
what IS the greatest length L of pipe which may be u<cd without 
ptodocing cavitation? lAssume a vapor ptc-wore ol OS potmil 
r«T square inch absolute ) 

95 Let the profile of Fig 26 represent a vertical section 
through a horizontal guide vane at the entrance to a power 
pbnt Assuming the selocity of the approaching water to lie 
20 fret per second and the sertKal thickness of the vane to I’Bon V/ 
lie 3 feet, determine the difference in (a) pierometnc heail, anil 

|fc) pressure intensity letween the point ct stagnation and the point of mininiur 
orcssure intensit> 



Prod 95 
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99. The intake to a hydroelectric installation has the form of the upper half of 
Fig. IS. Assuming the intake to be of sufficient width for the flow to be essentially 
two-dimensional, estimate the minimum intensity of pressure which will prevail 
along the curved boundary under the conditions illustrated. 



18. CURVILINEAR FLOW WITH A FREE SURFACE 

Constancy of pressure intensity over a free surface. If in any zone 
a moving-fluid comes into contact with a fluid of different density, the 
pattern of motion as a whole will no longer be governed in form solely 
by the geometry of fixed boundaries, for gravitational attraction may 
now have an appreciable effect upon the acceleration of the fluid. 
The form of the surface of contact is still uniquely determined, how- 
ever, by the fact that the pressure intensity at every point along any 
such surface must be the same in both fluids. In the case of a liquid 
in contact with the atmosphere, the pressure intensity along the outer- 
most stream lines — the free surface — ^will then be constant, the con- 
figuration of the entire flow pattern being such as to satisfy this 
boundary condition in addition to the general equations of motion. 

Perhaps the most familiar illustration of curvilinear flow with a 
free surface is found in the "whirlpool” which tends to form as liquid 
is discharged through an outlet in the bottom of a shallow tank. The 
velocity distribution of such flow closely approximates that of the 
irrotational vortex, in which the tangential velocitj'' varies inversely 
with radial distance from the axis (i.e., v = Cjr). Since the pressure 
head will be equal to zero at all points on the free surface, the surface 
elevation must decrease with increasing velocity head; in other words, 
flie surface will fall away more and more rapidly as the vortex axis 
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IS approached ^\Ith the result that a funnel shaped filament of air ui!l 
seem to descend into the bod> of the liquid It is to be noted how 
ever that the accompanjing liquid acceleration is entirely in the hon 
zontal direction (that is toward the center of cuianture of the circular 
stream lines) so that the pressure distribution is still hydrostatic in 
the vertical direction One must therefore seek beyond the irrota 
tional \orte\ for flow m which gravity is even partly responsible for 
the fluid acceleration 



Plate VI Character st c surface profle of the irrotat onal %ortex producetl by 
circulac on of rcacer abot'C an outlet 

riow of this nature is illustrated by Fig 44 in which will be seen 
the pattern of two-dimensional steady irrotational flow of a liquid 
through a sharp-edged slot in i \crtical plate at the end of a channel 
In the zone of essentially uniform flow'to the left of the figure the lack 
of appreciable acceleration m any direction indicates that the line of 
piezomctiac head ho must coinode w ith the free surface The horizon 
fal line of constant total head must therefore he the distance Iq J2g 
abo\-e the free surface in this zone the quantity fo being the aelocity 
of the approaching uniform flow At the two points of stagnation the 
acloaty is rerluced to zero and hcncc the piezometric head must in 
crease by the amount Vo {Ig corresponding to an increase in pressure 
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head at the lower corner and an increase in elevation at the free sur- 
face. As the liquid passes through the slot, the velocity along the 
outermost stream lines must increase to such an extent that, when the 
pressure intensity becomes equal to that of the atmosphere, the veloc- 
ity head will equal the distance between the total-head line and either 
dr ee surf ace (i.e., when ph = Q, H = v^/2g -]- 2 ). But, since the two 
free surfaces lie at different elevations, it is evident that the velocity 
(and thus the stream-line spacing) must differ accordingly at the 



Fig. 44. Flow net for efflux from a slot under the influence of gravity. 

two edges_of jthe slot, and hence thejdeformation of the meshes of the 
flow net due to gravitational effects must already be noticeable before 
the slot is reached (compare Fig. 44 with Fig. 29). As the fluid emerges 
from the slot, the jet as a whole will be subject to full gravitational 
acceleration. The pressure intensity within the jet, however, will be 
reduced to that of the atmosphere only as the convergence of the 
stream lines approaches a minimum well beyond the slot. Within the 
latter zone of freely falling liquid the velocity head will be equal to 
Ae vertical distance below the line of constant total head at all points. 

Discharge equation for a horizontal slot. So long as the average 
head Jt (i.e., the piezometric head of the approaching flow referred to 
the slot axis) is relatively great, the mean v elocit y of the contracted 
jet will almost exactly equal the quantity "V^ 20i. The rate of efflu.x 
may then be computed according to the methods of Section 12. the 
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quantitj Ap being equal to the product of h (\s hich is siniplj the a\ er 
age Ah) and the specific weight y of the liquid and the coefficient of 
contraction of the flow (for a symmetrically locate<l slot) being taken 
from Table I Thus for laige values of 2h/b (i e B b) 


Vi - CcHbml 


bVl^ * Ci bVl^i 


Crf_^rymg according to Eq (34) As A approaches the dimension 
bj2 of the **101 hov\e\cr it imJI be seen that such methods should 



be com e less and less exact owing to the increasing difference between 
V 2gh and the aacrage aclocit> across the jet in other words (see 
Fig 45) the mean aclocity can no longer be caailuatcd from the mean 
\clocit> head since the square root of the mean of several values and 
the mean of their square roots arc not numericallj the same Under 
the latter arcumstances the rate of efflux ma> bo more closely ap- 
proximated by integration From the Bernoulli equation theveloaty 
at any point m the contracted jet will have the magnitude 



Indicating the increment of cross section per unit length of jet by the 
product of a local contraction factor f, and the height increment d 
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across a section of zero pressure intensity the differential rate of efflux 
per unit length of slot will be 



— , t h ^ ^ 

B 2h Y%*-v/ h 


Fig. 46. Variation of discharge coefficients rrith boundary form. 


The integraLof this expression will involve both Cc and z as variables. 
However, if Cc is replaced by a mean value Cc, and if s is assumed to 
vary from —h/2 to + b/2, integration will yidd 



Despite the deflection of the jet, the values of Cc in Table I still pro- 
vide a close approximation to the coefficient of this equation. How- 
ever, owing to the troublesome factor I2^j which in itself depends 
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upon q e\aIuation of the rate of efflux from Eq (58) must proceed 
according to the method of succcssi\c approximation That is is 
first assumed equal to zero and the corresponding g is evaluated the 
value To = q/2h is then used to obtain a more exact magnitude of g 
and so forth 

On the other hand Eq (58) may be written m the simpler form 
corresponding to Eq (33) of Chapter III 


j = 




(59) 


m 


Thus although the relationship as a whole is still as tedious to evaluate 
the fact that is dimensionless and depends only upon the boundarj 
proportions permits Us determination once and for all in tabular or 
graphical form Figure 46 contains such a graph of Crf versus b/2)i 
for the s>mmctncall> located slot The extent of the gravitational 
effect ma> be judged through companson with the neighboring curve 
from Fig 31 

Needless to say the contraction coefficients of Table I are appli 
cable without modif cation only if the slot is symmetrically located with 
respect to the uniformly approaching flow The foregoing discuss on 
would therefore be merely of academic interest were it not for the fact 
that It serves as an introduction to two practically important types of 
free surface transition — flow over a unr and flow under a slmct gale 

Flow over a sharp crested weir If h in Fig 44 becomes equal to 
b/2 the upper edge of the slot will no longer be effective and the lower 
portion of the boundary will become what is known as a sharp-cresled 
twr — that IS a (hm wall over which liquid /lows (Fig 47) ISotmg 
that the dimension b of Cq (58) is no\% equal to the head h (i t the 
elevation of the frre surface of the uniform flow with rtsptct to tie 
weir crest) 

-('0] w) 

in which Ct may again Ik taken from Tallc I by placing b/B " 
A/(/i + ti) Again introducing a dlsch^rge cot/Tcunl 

« - lC,V2tk' (62) 

in which 
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Cd 'vill as before be found to depend only upon the boundary propor- 
tions, as plotted in Fig. 46 for a vertical weir. The latter curve, it 
may be noted, is closely appro.vimated by the empirical formula 

Cd = 0.611 + 0 . 075 - 
w 

Since the foregoing relationships were based upon the assumption 
of atmospheric pressure on both sides of the 7iappe or sheet of falling 
liquid, it is e\ddent that they will be applicable only if this assumption 
is strictly fulfilled. In other words, if the liquid impinges upon the 

I// 



channel floor beyond the weir, any air originally enclosed by the nappe 
vill gradually be removed by the flow; as the pressure intensity 'Is 
thereby reduced to an appreciable degree, the same discharge will 
occur under a considerably lower head. If such a weir is to be used 
as a flow meter, means should therefore be provided for complete 
ventilation of the zone below the nappe. 

Flow under a sluice gate. The sluice gate (Fig. 48) differs some- 
what from the other limiting condition for flow from a slot in that the 
jet is generally not free, but guided by a horizontal floor; as a result, 
the final jet pressure is not atmospheric but hydrostatically distrib- 
uted. Writing the continuity and Bernoulli equations between sec- 
tions 0 and 1 of Fig. 48, 

^2 ^2 

i;o/j= ViC^ — \- h = — h Ccb 
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Fig. 48. Flow net for gravity discharge under a sluice gate. 


Since q = ViCJb, 


q = 




Vl + Crb/h 


&■'/ 2gh 


(64) 


Again introducing a discharge coefficient, 

q — Cd 

C 


in which 


Cd = 


Vl + C,b/}i 


(65) 

( 66 ) 


Thus Cd, like Cc, again depends only upon the boundary proportions. 
Owing to the different pressure conditions within the contracted jet, 



Plate VIII. Profile of flow under a vertical sluice gate. 
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honevcr, the contraction coefficients of Table I arc not ipphcabic 
here That is the degree of jet contraction remains nearly constant 
over a considerable range of vanation of b/k as shown in Fig 46 
yielding the curve of Cj b/k for a \ertical sluice gate which is in 
eluded in this diagram As wiH be seen from Hg 48 the head h will 
deviate more and more from the velocity head of the jet (where the 
pressure variation is hydrostatic) as b/h increases thus causing the 
dow nw ard trend of Cj in Fig 46 

Example 18. W ater discharges at a 4 foot head ov er a v ertical sharp-crested 
weir 4 feet high and 10 feet long Determine (o) the rate of flow and (1>) the 
total force exerted by the water upon the weir 

(a) From Fig 46 Cj “ 0 691 for h/(h + w) =05 Therefore according 
to Eq (62) 

g = 1 X 0 691 X V2 X 32 2 X 4’’ = 29 6 cfs/ft 

whence 


0 » lOg = 296ds 



(6) After plotting the prcssurc-distnbuUon curve of Fig 47 to scale as 
shown the total normal force may l>c determined by multiplying the area under 
the curve by the specif c weight and the length of weir 

f = 23 8 X 62 4 X 10 = 14 800 lb 

According to the diagram this value may be approximated by assuming hydro- 
static condiUons 

F X 4 X 62 4 X 10 - IS 000 lb 

Fvadently however the true centered pressure wall be lower than that indicated 

by this assumption 

Example 19 A 1 foot sill watb upstream face inclined at an angle of 45* is 
installed at the end of an open cKannel of rcctangubr cross section If the 
channel is 8 feet wide and 5 feet deep and if a minimum freeboard of 6 inches 
IS ipeaf ed estimate the greatest rate of flow which the channel may carry 
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O^v-ing to lack of a plot of Ci for a sloping weir, g must be found from Eq. (61) 
by successive approximation. Thus, since 


h 

h -{• w 


4.5 


0.778 


the corresponding value of C: may be obtained from Table I by interpolation: 
that is, when h/B — 0. /78 and ^ = 45°, Cc = 0.784. Then first assuming that 

to = 0, 


|Cc V2g k-^- = I X 0.784 X V'2 X 32.2 X = 27.5 cfs/ft 



For this appro.ximate value of g, 


2 2/.a , , , to- 6.11- 

to = 7 -; — = - 7 :- = 6.11 fps and — « 777 = 0.58 ft 

h +'w 4.3 2g 64.4 

wherewith a closer approximation of g may now be obtained : 

g « f X 0.784 X 8.02 X [(0.58 + 3.5)?^ - (0.58)?-’] = 32.7 cfs/ft 

A third approximation Tvill then yield the 'V’alue 


g = 34.6 cfs/ft 

from which 

Q ~ S X 34.6 = 277 cfs 


PROBLEMS 

100. Water discharges under a head of 8 feet from a sharp- 
edged horizontal slot IS inches high in the side of a reservoir. 
If the guide vanes shown in broken lines were installed just 
upstream from the slot, what would be the percentage change 
in (a) velocitj- of efflux, and (6) rate of efflux? 

101. A slot such as that shown in Fig. 44 is 6 inches in 
height, the depth of the approaching flow being 18 inches 
and the mean head 9 inches. Determine (a) the rate of flow 
per unit length of slot, (6) the maximum elevation attained 
by the liquid surface, and (c) the intensity of pressure at the 
lower stagnation point. 



Pros. 100. 
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102 A \-ertical sharp-crcsted »eir 3 feet high must discharge 50 cubic fe« of 
water per second without esceeding a head of 9 inches WTial length of crest ts 
required? 

103 How high above the crest will water rise m a piezometer column connected to 
a stagnation tube held in the nappe of flow os-er a 
1 foot vertical weir under a head of 2 feet? 

101 Water flows at the rate of 10 cubic feet per 
second per foot width in a rectangular channel 6 feet 
deep A vertical weir is to be installed at the end 
of the channel to bring the free surface 6 inches from 
the top of the channef wall Estimate the required 
weir height assuming full ventilation 

105 From the distribution of velocity head through 
the nappe directly above the weir crest shown in 
Fig 47, determine as m Example 3 the rate of flow 9 “J" r* dyover the weir under 
a 1 foot head compare this result with the value indicated by Eq (62) 

106 Estimate the unit rate of flow over a ventilated w-eir inclined downstream at 
an angle of 30** from the vertical under a head of 2 feet the weir crest having an 
elevation of 3 feet above the channel floor 

107 Estimate the force per unit length of crest exerted by the flowing water upon 
the weir of Froblem 106 

lOS What force wall be exerted upon a vertical sluice gate 8 feet wide when dis 
charging water under a head of 9 feet if the gate opening is 3 feet (refer to Fig 48)? 

109 Determine the rate of flow per unit width 
under the sluice gate of Problem 108 W^iat is 
the maximum height to which water will rise on 
the upstream side of the gate? 

110 From the distribution of velocity head in 
the plane of the sluice gate shown in Fig 48 deter 
mine as in Example 3 the rate of flow f 
for the condition that h ^ 6 feet compare thin 
result with the value indicated by Eq (65) 

1 1 1 Assuming that submergence of a slu ce gate 

opening don not affect appreciably the form of 
the outflow pattern estimate the rate of flow per Prob 111 

unit width under the conditions shown 

112 Determine the change m head due to a 10 per cent increase m unit discharge 
(d) over a 1 foot vertical weir and (8) through a 1 foot sluice gate opening the depth 
of the approaching flow being 2 feet in each case 


19 GEOMETRY OF LIQUID JETS 

Interdependence of velocity bead and elevation A particular ca«c 
of steady, curvilinear (low of a liquid with a free surface is that in 
which the pressure intensity is zero (i c , atmospheric) at every point 
Under such arcumstances the term for pressure head disapjx-ars from 
the Bcmoulli equation, and, sn the event that no external forces other 




Prob 103 
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than gravitational attraction influence the flow, the sum of velocity 
head and elevation will at all points be the same. Flow of this nature 
was mentioned briefly in the foregoing section in connection with the 
efflux of liquid from a horizontal slot and the related case of flow over 
a weir. It now remains to investigate 
the pattern of motion satisfying these 

particular conditions. fToro ! head\ 

If the arbitrary reference plane 
from which elevation is measured is 
assumed to pass through the point 
at which the velocity of a free jet ^ 

has the magnitude I’d, it follows from 

the Bernoulli equation that at any /,y?i 

other point 




2g ^ 2g 


-i- J_L 




From the equation for tangential ac- 

celeration (or from the derivative of \ 

the above expression with respect j^ia. 49. Definition sketch for jet 

to s), the rate of change in velocity geometry-. 

head along any stream line within 

the jet will be seen to vary directly 

with the negative sine of the angle of inclination of the filament (see 
Fig. 49), 

dsds 

and from the equation for normal acceleration (or from the derivative 
of Eq. (67) vdth respect to n) the ratio of the velocity head to the 
radius of cur\"ature of the filament will be found to vary with the 
cosine of this angle ; 

jr/2g 1 dz 1 . . 

= - T ^ = o ^ (69) 

r 2 dll 2 

Evaluation of the velocity components at any point. Although the 
magnitude of the velocity vector itself governs the magnitude of the 
velocity head, it is convenient to resolve this vector into horizontal 
and vertical components; evidently, 

Vx — V cos /3 »- = V sin /5 


V = V Vx" + 
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The acceleration vector may also be so resolved, its components ob- 
viously having the magnitudes 

di'x ^ , dv. 

o, - — = 0 and a,~~=-g (71) 

Integration of these two equations with respect to time then yields 
expressions for the components of the velocity vector at any point in 
terms of time of travel of a particle from the reference point: 

r, - C, = (lo). (72) 

» -Zt + Cj = (Po)j - gt (73) 



Flc SO Interrelationship of velocity head and jet elevation 


Since r, = dx/dt and r, = dzldl, further integration will yield expres- 
sions for the distances x and z tra\clcd in the two directions, indi- 
cating that the trajectory of any fluid element is parabolic in form 

X = (to).f (74) 

- *= “ 24** 

Finally, by combining Cqs (73) and (75) it will be found that at any 
r,* = (ro),* - 2gz (76) 

Although the \clocity >ector is the \ector sum of its two compo- 
nents, it will be seen from Kq (70) that the \c1ocit> head, a scaHi 
quantity, is simply the followingalgebraicsum: 


2g 
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Although these last quantities are not heads, in the strict sense of the 
word, they will be seen to have a particular significance if Eqs. (67) 
and (76) are combined in the form 


2g~ 2g 2g 


(77) 


Evidently, any change in velocity head due to a change in elevation 
will be equal to the change in v^l2g, the quantity Vx /Ig necessarily 
remaining constant. It follows, therefore, that the maximum vertical 
elevation of the jet profile will be = {^o)^l2g, at which point the 
filament will be the distance (ao)i^/2g below the line of constant total 
head. These relationships are shown in diagrammatic form in Fig. 50. 


Example 20. Water is discharged from a 6-inch horizontal pipe flowing full 
at the outlet, the jet striking the ground at a horizontal distance of 10 feet and a 
vertical distance of 4 feet from the end of the pipe. Estimate the rate of flow. 



Since (ro)z = 0, it follows from Eqs. (74) and (75) that 
X = (ro)if and 2 = -\gl^ 

X 10 


Eliminating t, 

Vo — (.Vo) 

Hence 


V-2zlg V-2(-4)/32.2 
TT X (^)^ 


20.1 fps 


Q — Avo = 


X 20.1 = 3.94 cfs 


PROBLEMS 

113. A jet of water has a velocity of 25 feet per second and is inclined at an angle of 
60° to the horizontal as it leaves a nozzle. Determine (a) the initial radius of curva- 
ture of the jet, (6) the maximum elevation which the water will attain, and (c) the 
radius of curvature of the jet at its highest point. 

1 14. If a liquid jet inclined at an angle of 30° to the horizontal is found to rise a 
vertical distance of 5 feet in a horizontal distance of 12 feet, what is the initial jet 
velocity? 
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1J5 \\alprlea\eslhe bucket of a high spillway at an angle of 45* and a leJix-it) of 


40 feet per second Determine the maxuntim 
height to which the sheet wiU rise and the 
location of the point at which it wnll again 
reach its initial eleA’ation 

116 Liquid 13 discharged from a nozzle with 
an initial velocity of 30 feet per second At 
what two nozzle inclinations wall the liquid 



strike an object at a horizontal distance of 20 Psob 115 


feet from the nozzle? 


117 An orifice is to be placed m the side of a 
tank at such an ele\'ation that the jet will attain a 
maximum horizontal distance from the tank at the 
level of Its base If the depth of liquid in the tank 
IS maintained at S feet uhat is the proper dulance 
from the orihce to the free surface? 

118 Show that the jets from two orifices in the 
Side of a tank will intersect a plane through the base 
at the same distance from the tank if the head on 
the upper orifice is equal to the height of the lower 
orifice abose the base 

119 If a nozzle delivers a jet of water with an 
efflux >elocity of 50 feet per second what is the 
greatest horizontal distance at noztie level which 
the jet will attain as the inclination of the nozzle is 
varied from 0* to 90*? 

120 Liquid emerges from an orifice in thebottom 
of a tank under a head of 3 feet How far below 
the orifice will the jet diameter be reduced by 50 per 
cent? 

121 A fireman must reach a window 85feetabove 

the ground with a fire stream from a nozzle having 
a cylindrical tip 1^ inches m diameter and dis- 
charging 250 gallons of water perminvte Neglect 
tng air resistance and assuming a nozzle height of 
5 feet, determine the greatest distance from the Prob 121 

budding at which the fireman can stand and still 

pby the stream upon the window (Note that optimum conditions do not necessarily 
correspond to em»x " SO feet ) 




20 SIGNmCARCE OF THE FROUDE NUMBER 

Relative influence of gravity upon the flow pattern At the end of 
Chapter III brief mention was made of the Euler number, a dimcn 
sionlcws flow parameter involving the fluid density, a velocity, and a 
difference in pressure intensity For any giv cn boundary proportions 
It was found that this number w*Ou!d have a constant magnitude — 
reganlless of the boundir^ «cale, the rate of flow , the <Itn«ity , nnd the 
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absolute pressure intensity — as long as the various fluid properties 
other than density had no influence upon the form of the flow pattern. 
In the event of such influence, therefore, it was reasoned that the 
extent to which the Euler number would be found to deviate from this 
reference magnitude might well serve as a measure of the extent to 
which the flow was affected by each additional property. 

In respect to fluid weight, it has been shown that no change in the 
flow pattern will result if the motion is completely defined by solid 
boundaries, for then the sole effect of gravitational attraction is to 
change the pressure intensity from 
point to point in direct proportion 
to the change in elevation. If the 
fluid is unconfined in any zone, 
however, the form of the free sur- 
face, and hence of the entire pat- 
tern of motion, will be subject to 
gravitational influence. That the 
extent of such influence is a rela- 
tive matter, however, may readily 
be seen. 

Consider, for instance, the efflux of a fluid from the boundaries 
shown in Fig. 51. The inertia of the fluid tends to make it continue in 
the longitudinal direction after leaving the orifice, but the effect of 
gravity is to deflect it in the vertical direction ; evidently, the greater 
the density and the velocity, the smaller the deflection in a given dis- 
tance, whereas, the greater the difference in specific weight between 
the moving fluid and the surrounding medium, the greater the deflec- 
tion will tend to be. A jet of air emerging into the atmosphere (or a 
submerged jet of water) would thus remain symmetrical about the 
longitudinal axis, regardless of how small the velocity or the density 
might be, as indicated by profile A in Fig. 51; that is, the gravita- 
tional effect must be nil so long as there is no difference in specific 
weight. But a jet of fluid of greater specific weight than that of the 
surrounding medium would not remain symmetrical, the asymmetry 
becoming the more pronounced (profiles B and C) the lower the veloc- 
ity and density or the greater the relative specific weight of the mov- 
ing fluid. The Euler number, which may reasonably be e.xpected to 
vary with the jet profile, should therefore be a function of the several 
quantities (velocity, density, difference in specific weight, and a refer- 
ence length) governing the relative weight influence. 

Formulation of the Froude number. The only possible dimension- 
less combination of a velocity F, a density p, a difference in specific 



Fig. 51. Gravitational deflection of 
liquid jets. 



m ErrECTS of gravity on fluid motion icnx? iv 

eight A-y and a length L is the quantity pV''/L Ay or some power 
thereof Just as the denominator of the Euler number was found to 
typify a unit force due to a pressure difference and the numerator a 
unit mertial reaction to such a force the quantity pV'lL Ay may be 
considered to represent the ratio of a umt inertial reaction (pV’^jL) to 
a tjTiical unit force due to gra\it> (A-y) Evidently the greater 
pi IS in comparison with Ay for a given type of flow the smaller 
will be the relative effect of gravity and vice versa Large values of 
py*/L Ay therefore indicate small gravitational influence and small 
values large gravitational influence 

The quantity pV^jL Ay or more conveniently its square root is 
known as the Froudt number 



According to the foregoing discussion if gravitational effects modify 
the flow pattern the Euler number must be a (unction of this weight 
parameter 

E » <ft(F) (79) 

In other words if a change in F L Ay or p causes F to change E 
must then change accordingly conversely only if F is constant will 
E be constant 

Variation of E with F Evidently the symmetrical jet of Fig 51 
corresponds to an extremely high value of F the intermediate profile 
to a moderate value of F and the form show mg the greatest grav iti 
tionil deflection to a very low value of F As F changes of course 
E (i e Cj) must also change Indeed the troublesome terms of the 
jet and wcir equations (sec Section 18) which can be evaluated only 
by successive approximation arc really forma of the Froude number 
In other words the discharge coefficient of a circular orif cc which 
was shown in the last chapter (Fig 31) to depend only upon the 
boundary geometry m the event of zero gravitational effect ic 

must now be considered to vary with the Froude number as well as 
the Iwundary geometry that is 

p) 

The determination of the function A(P I') is too complex to w ar 
rant further comment in this I’ook but tyi «eal rest Us arc plottcxi in 
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Fig. 52 for the conditions /3 = 90° and djD = 0. Indeed, the com- 
plexitj' of many e.\amples of flow under gravitational influence is such 
that e.\perimental studies are generall}'^ necessary to_ determine the 
corresponding relationship between the Froude number and the Euler 
number, or between the Froude number and the geometry of the flow 
pattern. Such axamples, needless to sa 3 % are by no means restricted 
to flow through orifices and over weirs but include all phenomena in 
which a fluid surface is not guided by fixed boundaries. 



Fig. 52. Variation of the Euler number with the Froude number for a circular orifice. 


Gravitational similitude. Quite apart from such study of the vari- 
ation of the Euler number and the flow pattern with the Froude 
number, certain engineering problems frequently require, prior to con- 
struction, accurate knowledge of large-scale conditions of free-surface 
flow at a predetermined value of F. Since such problems generally 
involve the motion of a liquid in contact with the atmosphere. Ay 
becomes almost exactly equal to the liquid y, since y/p = g, the 
Froude number then reduces to 



If the flow in question is duplicated in miniature by model tests at an 
identical value of F, the results may then readily be transferred to 
prototype scale according to the ratios of the several terms in the 
Froude and Euler numbers. Jn a word, if fluid weight and fluid density 
are the only properties influencing two states of flow with geometri- 
cally similar boundary proportions, such states are of necessity both 
kinematically and dynamically simiW (i.e. , velociti es and pressures 
will be similarly distributed) if the Froude numbers, and hence the 
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Euler numbers, are of the same magnitude. It is pertinent to note, in 
this connection, that the Fronde numl^r wag named after an English 
engineer of the last centurj* who first utilized this similarity principle 
in the study of the resistance of ships by means of model tests. 


Example 21. Tests are to be made in a laboratory towing tank on a 1 . 25 
scale model of a new ship, in order to determine the wave resistance which will 
be encountered by the prototype (o) If the maximum speed which the proto- 
t>T>e IS expected to attain Is 20 knots (nautical miles per hour), at what speed 
should the model be towed in the hboratory to obtain wa\e9 dynamically 
similar to those of the prototype^ (6) If the wa\e resistance of the model is 
found to be H pound, to what resistance would this correspond at prototype 
scale’ 


(fl) If the Froude numbers of model and prototype arc to be the same, 

n „ ^ & 

Since g at the location of the tests will probably be Aery nearly equal to that 
where the ship will operate. 


ind 




(5) Since the Euler numbers will then al<o be identical 

Vm ^ V, Ap^ |^» ^ 

y/ZAp^/p^ \ '2App/p, ^ APp Ip* pp 
If sea water is used in the tests, p. = Pp- Since the product of Ap and an 
area 2.* will represent a force F, 

F, _ Ap, z.,* ^ U* 

h, “ Ap, Lp* “ 1 p* Ep* L* 

Hence, 

F, - F. - 1 X 23' - 7810 10 


PROBLEMS 

122 Rotation of a cylindrical tank of water 4 feet «n diameter at the constant rate 
of 60 TCA'olutions per minute produces a difference in Uirface elesation between wall 
and axis of US feet Deiertnine. dirough use trf the Froude criterion for similarity, 
the angular s-elocity which would proiluc* the same ceUnse difference in surface leA'd 
in a tank of mercury ^ inches in ijumeter. 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

123. It is desired to determine through tests on a 1 ; 20 scale model the wave forma- 
tion produced by bridge piers when built in a river having a maximum velocity of 12 
feet per second. What velocity should prevail in the model in order to produce a 
geometrically similar surface configuration? 
model is then 7 cubic feet per second, what 
will be the corresponding prototype flow? 

124. A spilbray is designed to carrj- a 
peak flow of 1200 cubic feet of water per 
second. What rate of flow should be estab- 
lished in a 1 ; 30 scale model of the spillway 
in order to achieve similar discharge condi- 
tions? 

125. Tests are to be made upon a model 
sea vail }4^ prototype size. If the period of 
the vaves in the prototype is 8 seconds, 
what wave period should pre\ail in the 
model tests? 

126. If the maximum force e.\erted by a 
vave upon the model sea wall of Problem 
125 is 15 pounds, what is the magnitude of 
the corresponding prototype force? 

127. Fresh-water tests on a 5-foot model 
ship yielded the accompan\-ing curve of 
wave resistance xarsus speed. If the cruis- 
ing speed of the 450-foot prototype is 15 knots, what wave resistance should it 
then encounter in ocean water? 

128. The curve of Problem 1 27 may be generalized by plotting F/(L^p V^/2) against 
yisT^. Prepare such a plot. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. What is the difference between mass and weight? Which is measured by a 
beam balance and which by a spring balance? 

2. State whether the following characteristics of a given body of matter can vary, 
and, if so, under what conditions: mass, weight, density, specific weight, specific 
gravity. 

3. The vector /.r is invariably normal to a plane of constant elevation. To what 
is the vector /p normal? To what is the vector/ normal? 

4. Under what circumstances is the vector /p zero? The vector/? 

5. WTiat is meant by hydrostatic-pressure variation? When can the intensity of 
pressure vary hydrostatically in one direction and not in another? Under what con- 
ditions is the pressure distribution hydrostatic in all directions? 

6. Distinguish between (a) steady and unsteady flow, (6) uniform and non- 
uniform flow, and (c) rotational and irrotational flow, with respect to their bearing 
upon the sum of velocity head, pressure head, and elevation. Which of these cases is 
represented by the flow net? 

7. ■\^^ly does the concept of fluid head have no physical significance in the motion 
of a gas? 

8. WTiy can fluid weight have no influence upon the flow pattern if the fluid is 
fully confined by fi.xed boundaries? 


If the rate of flow between piers in the 
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9 UTiy IS It necessary that the space beIo« the nappe of a ^-eir used for Ho* 
measurement be fully ventilated (le at atmospheric pressure)? If the pressure 
ntensity of the air below such a nappe ucie reduced what would be the effect upon 
the mppe profile and the head on theweirforagiven rate of flow? 

10 Spillway profiles are generally designed according to the lower surface of a we r 
nappe under comparable conditions of head and haght m order to obtain atmospheric 
pressure at the crest and down the face of the 
sp !lwa> How would the pressure distnbu 
tion at the crest ^ary if the designed head on 
tfie spillway were evcecded? 

11 If the h'luid jet from a long slot is di 
rected vertically upward the flow net wJl yield 
the accompany ingpro^le for the zone of maxi 
mum elevation Discuss the distribution of 
velocity and pressure intensity along the line 
of symmetry 

12 Show that the Froudc number for an 
orifice discharging liquid into air » propor 
tional to the square root of the ratio of the velocity head of the jet to the orific 
diameter 

13 In studying flow under the scale model of a sluice gate is it sufficient to male 
the ratio 6/A the same or must the Froude numbers also be made identical? \\h>? 

14 A spillway model is tested in the laboratory at the same Froude number at 
which the geometrically similar prototype structure is expected to perform during 
maximum discharge If the subscripts m and prefer to model and protolyT* and if 
the model prototype scale rs t 50 show from the equalities Fn « F, and £n * Bp 
that the following relationships must prevail 



1 

kp “ 50 

£= 1 

Pp 50 


ip VOj qp \50j 

^ . (ly ?= . (If 

Fp \50/ Qp V50/ 
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CHAPTER V 


ONE-DIMENSIONAL METHOD OF FLOW ANALYSIS 

21. PRINCIPLES OF MOMENTUM AND ENERGY 

Average characteristics of the gross filament. Fluid motion of the 
most general tj'pe is a three-dimensional problem, in that both the 
velocity vector and the acceleration vector may have components in 
each of three coordinate directions. Under such circumstances the 
stream-line pattern will embody a ver>' comple.x system of curves in 
space, the motion being subject to even an appro.\imate analysis only 
if sj'mmetrical about a longitudinal axis, as in flow around or between 
boundary' surfaces of revolution. For this reason the illustrative ma- 
terial of the foregoing chapters has been restricted largely to the 
special case of flow in two dimensions, the comparative ease of graphi- 
cal representation and analysis allowing primarj' emphasis to be placed 
upon the underlying principles of curvilinear motion. 

Once such principles are fully understood, the student may safely 
proceed to what is known as the one-dimensional method of analysis, 
an arbitrarj’’ simplification of two- or three-dimensional conditions 
which permits a rapid approximate solution for even the more complex 
states of flow. Were fluid motion ever truly one-dimensional, it is 
obvious that the analysis would then be simplified considerably, for the 
convective acceleration would be zero at every point, and the velocity 
would be the same in magnitude and direction at everj' successive 
cross section. The one-dimensional method of approach, however, 
ignores accelerative effects in the normal direction only, variation in 
the longitudinal direction thus becoming the entire subject of study. 
In a word, the flow is presumed to have the characteristics of a single 
stream filament, and average values of velocity, pressure intensity, and 
elevation are considered typical of the flow as a whole at any cross 
section of this gross filament. 

Such simplification permits the adaptation of two important rela- 
tionships of hydrodynamics, the momentum principle and the energy 
principle, for convenient use with the continuity principle in the pre- 
liminary analysis of flow in both closed and open conduits. Over- 
simplification, of course, is a dangerous policy; it is therefore essential 
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tint these principles first be exactly denvetl from the bisic equations 
of flow ami tint the resultmp errors of simplification then be carefully 
evaluated I or instance the continuity equation for any flow passage 
however large 

VjAi = V2A2 

js at once applicable to the one djmcnsional method and in itself in 
\olvc3 no error It must be recalled however that the integral on 
which it IS based 

Q~ ft dA^ VA 

not only admits the possibility of velocity variation across the section 
but necessarily involves a section which is normal to tlie direction of 
flow at every point These facts arc of primary importance m the 
derivation and adaptation of the two remaining principles 

Denvation of the momeotum principle The impulse momenlum 
equation of mechanics states that the product of a force and the incre- 
ment of time during w hich it acts (1 e the impulse of the force) is equal 



Fic 5J Dcfn t on sketch tor the momentum and energy principles. 

to the resulting change in the product of the mass of the body on which 
the force acts an 1 the velexnty of the body (ic the change m the 
momentum of the bexly ) Both impulse ami momentum are ncccs,sarily 
vector quanlitie*s In any elirtction x therefore 
Fsdt « rf(lfr), 

which is evidently simply a elilTcrent way of writing the Newtonian 
equation of acceleration Ft “ Mdvg/dt I.,ctting dht represent the 
differential force acting upon an incrtmenlal length of a stream fila 
nunl (sex Fig 53) 


dFtdt-~d(.pdsdA v), 
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For steady flow at constant density, the right side of the equation 
may be transformed in the following manner: 


dip ds dA v). = pdsd A = pds dA — ds 

ds 

, , . . 3Vx 

= pds dA — vdt = p — dsdQ dt 
as ds 

Therefore, per unit time, the following impulse-momentum relation- 
ship must apply: 

dFx = p — ds dQ 
ds 

Since dQ is constant along the filament, integration of this expression 
between sections 1 and 2 at once yields 

= p[(rx)2 - (i’x)i] dQ 

in which the left side represents the impulse per unit time due to all 
forces acting in the .r direction upon the filament, and the right side the 
resulting rate of change in the x component of its momentum. Inte- 
gration with respect to Q then yields a similar relationship for the 
entire zone of flow shown in Fig. 53. Since each of the terms requires 
further explanation, the integral is written for the present in the 
following general form : 

3F, = p/ [(r^o - fe)i] dQ 

Every fluid element composing the total body of fluid is under 
stress exerted by those elements with which it is in contact. Since 
everx- action involves an equal and opposite reaction, it will be seen 
that in the process of summation these i?iter?ial stresses cancel one 
another, with the result that the summation involves only the a; 
component of the weight of the fluid and of the forces exerted externally 
upon its boundary^ surface. In order to evaluate SFr directly, it is 
therefore necessarv' to perform the process of summation either graphi- 
cally or analytically from known conditions of boundary form and 
pressure distribution. 

SF. may be determined indirectly, however, through evaluation of 
the right side of the equation. In general, the velocity will vary across 
the two end sections of the zone in question, and this integration must 
then also proceed either graphically or analytically, from known con- 
ditions of velocity' distribution. If, on the other hand, sections 1 and 2 
are chosen in uniform regions either side of the non-uniformity under 
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studj the momentum equition raiy conveniently be ^\ntten in terms 
of the mean \clocity for each section together \\ith a coefficient 
embodying the effect of velocity variation across the section that is 

SF. = - (A'„QprOi 

m \vhich 

More ^\lll be said about the factor on a liter page but it mi> 
be noted it this point that the quantity KmQpV represents a rate of 
flow or flux of momentum past igncn cross section The momentum 
principle thus states that the total force acting in any direction upon 
a given zone of steady flow is equal to the difference in the flux of 
the corresponding component of fluid momentum past the two end 
sections 

Denvation of the energy principle The uork energy equation of 
mechanics likewise states that the product of a force component and 
the distance through which it acts in the corresponding direction (i c 
the uork done by that force component) must be equal to the change 
m one half the product of the mass and the square of the correspond 
mg component of velocity (i e the change in the ktrteltc energy of the 
mass) Thus in any coordinate direction x 

which IS simplj another waj of writing the New toman equation F, = 
M dit/dt The work energy relationship is not a \ector relationship 
howeaer despite the fact that the foregoing equation mxoKes \cctor 
components m other words the total work done upon a mass is the 
scalar sum of the work done in the scacral coordinate directions 

F.ds~ + + 

Again with rifcrcncc to I ig 53 the work done b> pressure gradient 
and weight upon the clement ds dA of a stream filament during a dis* 
plicomcnt ds will be 

] * ■ “' (— ‘j—") - £ (y ) * 
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Introducing the identities ds = v dl and v dA = dQ, and dividing by 
dl, this becomes, for steady flow, 

which represents the rate at which work is done upon the element, or 
the power of the acting forces, and the corresponding rate of change in 
its kinetic energ>’. Since dQ is the same at all successive cross sections, 
the integral of this e.xpression along the filament from section 1 to 
section 2 will be 

+ 7=1 — p2 — 7=2) dQ = dQ 

and its integral over the entire zone shown in Fig. 53 then becomes 

7=1 - p2 - 7=2) dQ = dQ 


As in the momentum relationship, evaluation of either side of this 
equation will in general involve graphical or analytical integration 
based on known distributions of pressure intensity and velocity across 
the two end sections of the zone in question. If, however, sections 1 
and 2 lie in uniform regions of flow either side of the non-uniformity 
under study, the fact that the sum /> -{- 7= is a constant across each 
section at once yields the result {pi + 7=i — P 2 — 7=2)G for the left 
side of the equation. The right side may then be evaluated in terms 
of the mean velocity at each section, together with a coefficient Ke 
embodying the effect of velocity variation across the section; that is 


in which 


[pi + 7=1 — p 2 — r^)Q — 2 ^2 2 )i 


(83) 

(84) 


Postponing, for the moment, further discussion of the factor i?ei it 
may nevertheless be seen that the quantity KeQpV 12, represents a 
rate of flow, or flux, of kinetic energy past a given section. The energy 
principle thus states that the rate at which work is done upon a given 
zone of steady flow is equal to the difference in the flux of kinetic 
energy past the two end sections. 

If Eq. (83) is divided by Q, the result will be seen to involve a series 
of terms each having the dimension of energy per unit volume. A 
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term sucli as pV' jl does in fact represent hnthc energy per unit 
lolume and ys may similarly be regarded as potenhal energy per tml 
toJunte One is therefore tempted to look upon the pressure intensitj p 
IS a third form of energy, and state that the total energy per unit 
\o!ume (frequently called the specific energy ) is the same at sue 
cessne sections 

{f-/-Y + P + y^\-(l./-^ + p + (85) 

It must be reali cd howeaer that p represents neither energy nor in 
it*elf a capacity to do isork for such work can be done only if a pres 
sure difference exists at neighboring points For example the pressure 
intensity within a closed tank of liquid can be raised to an extremely 
high magnitude with little work (and therefore little change of energy) 
through an almost negligible displacement of a small piston how 
eter work can be done as the result of such pressure intensity only if 
the liquid emerges from the tank intoa zone of low er pressure intensity 
and then only if continued displacement of the piston (i e power in 
put) maintains the pressure difference 
Sunpldicatioa of principles The foregoing principles of momentum 
and energy are in themselves quite rigorous \\ hen used in the one 
dimensional method of analysis on the other hand the assumption of 
zero normal acceleration (ic hydrostatic pressure distribution) at 
every section necessarily involves an error which varies m proportion 
to the degree of non uniformity actually present at any section under 
study So far as the \cIoaty correction cocfiicients A», and K, arc 
concerned their use again depends upon the accuracy required by the 
analysis It w ill be noted first of all that the energy factor A, will 
generally be greater than the momentum factor A„ owing to the fact 
that the ratio v/V occurs to the third power in the former and only 
to the second power in the latter If for instance the \cIocity dis 
tnbution across a circular conduit follows the parabolic relationship 
A, will have the magnitude 2 0 and A„ the magnitude 1 33 These 
art probably the greatest values encountered in general flow condi 
tions and as the velocity variation acro«a the section becomes less 
pronounctxl both cocfiiCKnts approach 1 0 as a limit If the vtlocuy 
vanation acro^ a section IS not very great therefore the assumption 
that cither coefiicitnt is equal to unity will probably not introdiici 
errors of serious magnitude in the preliminary analyses for which iht 
cne-<limtn'«ional mithod is commonly uscil 
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Since there is no fluid acceleration betnecn sections 1 and 2 
= 0 and A(F + “y:) = 0 

hence 

0 - (^.OpIOi - (i-OpHi “ Op ' 1 §5 - 1 X I ,) 

and 

If on the other hand A. and A* are placed equal to unity at both sections, the 
foregoing equations mil obnottsJy not balance 

Q^Qp\x~^-QpVi 

0 ^ pWi*/Dt* __ pW 

Example 23 A blower to be u<ed for the demonsrration of wind forces upon 
model airplanes IS designed as shown in thcaccompanMng sketch If the IS inch 



air stream is to liaie a maxirnum Ac1ocit> of 100 feel per second what must 
be the horsepower of the motor dn\inp the fan assuming an overall effiacnc> 
of 75 percent’ What will be the longitudinal thrust upon the frame supporting 
the conduit’ 

The kinetic cnct^ per unit solumc produced b> the blower will be 

Snee no ov trail change in pressure intensity occurs the required pow er input is 

^ - nr P "-r - oTs X (il)’ ” 


20 

S'^ 


3 72 h* 
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The force necessary- to produce the corresponding acceleration of the air, which 
must be equal and opposite to the thrust of the air upon the conduit (and of the 
conduit upon the frame), is then found from Eq. (88): 

2F = (2p AT = 100 X ^ X X 0.0025 X (100 - 0) = 30.7 Ib. 

Hence the thrust is —30.7 pounds (i.e., to the left). 


Example 24. A nozzle at the end of a 3-inch hose produces a jet IJ^ inches 
in diameter. Determine the longitudinal stress in the joint at the base of the 
nozzle when it is discharging 300 gallons of water per minute. Assume that 
= 1.0 = Ke. 

Since there are 7.48 gallons in 1 cubic foot. 


Q = 


300 

7.48 X 60 


= 0.668 cfs 




0.668 

0.0491 


13.6 fps 


0.668 

" ~ 0.0123 


= 54.3 fps 



The average pressure intensity at section 1 will then be 

= ? (IV - TV) = ^ ( 54 : 3 = - 11 : 6 =) = 2680 psf 

The total force producing the acceleration of the flow is 

ZF = Qp AV = 0.668 X 1-94 X (54.3 - 13.6) = 52.8 lb 
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Since (see free bod> diagram) Sf consists of the sum of the fluid pressure at 
section 1 and the longitudinal force exerted by the nozzle on the fluid 

SF = F, - /a - PxAi - Fs 

whence 

Fv *= PiAi - IF =• 2680 X 0 0491 - 52 8 = 78 7 lb 
From the Newtonian principle of action and reaction the force exerted bj the 
hose on the nozzle must be equal and opposite to the force exerted by the fluid 
on the nozzle The joint stress is therefore 78 7 pounds tension 

PROBLEMS 

(Assume that /l, »■ 1 0 = Km unless velocity distribution is known ) 

129 The transxerse velocity distribution of oil flowing in a circular pipe is repre 
sented by the pirabol c equation o = fiiuxfl — Determine the corresponding 

values of Km and K4 

130 The xelocity distribution m ax ery wide river 8 feet 
deep IS found to xaiy from 2 feet per second at the 
bottom to 6 feet per second at the surface approximately 
in accordance with the expression a •• 2 + 4(y/yo)® * 
Ex-aluate the flux of (a) kinetic encrg> and (J) momen 
turn per unit width of channel 

131 Determine by graphical or approximate numerical 
integration the values of A. for the velocity profiles before 
and after the two dimensional transition of Fig 6 

132 ff a 2 inch stream of water lexx mg a nozzle with a 
xelocit) of 7S feet per second and an inclination 
of 30* from the horizontal strikes a vertical wall 
at a horizontal distance of 25 feet from the 
nozzle what force w It it exert upon the wall? 

133 A 3 inch jet of wrater having a velocity 
of 40 feet per second is deflecte«l through an 
nngie of 120* by a stationary curved pble 
Determine the longitudinal and transverse com- 
ponents of force exerted upon the plate 

134 Determine the reduction in longitudinal 
force upon the plate of Probfem I3J if the plate 
IS movcl in the direction of flow at a spee.1 of 10 feet per second 

135 If the sheet of liquid d scharged at the rate 9a from a long slot strikes a plan 
boundary at an angle of 45* what will be the ratio 91/9* for the divided flow? 



^77777777^^7^7^77Tr777 


fan 135 



Prod 133 



/////////7y/// 

I'Ron 130 
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136. A •n'ater sprinkler consists of J^-inch jets at either end of a rotating arm, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch. What torque must be applied to the arm to hold 
it stationary when the velocity of the jets is 20 
feet per second? If mechanical friction is ignored, 
what constant angular speed should the arm 
attain? 

137. A large disk weighing 15 pounds is so 
mounted that it may move freely along a vertical 
axis, the plane of the disk thereby remaining 
horizontal. Directly below the disk is a nozzle delivering a vertical stream of water 
having an efflux velocity of 25 feet per second and an initial diameter of 2 inches. 
Assuming that the disk deflects the water horizontally, how high above the nozzle 
will the disk be held in equilibrium by the force of the jet? 

138. An air duct changes in diameter from 5 feet to 3 feet. What rate of flow 
would be indicated bj- a head of inch of water in the U-tube connected as shown? 


Prob. 136. 





Prob. 140. 


139. If a J^-horsepower motor is required by a ventilating fan to produce a 24-inch 
stream of air having a velocity of 40 feet per second, what is the efficiency of the fan? 

Assume that the pressure intensities at A and B are the same. 

140. Water flows at the rate of 25 cubic feet per second 
through the pipe transition shown in the accompanying figure. 
If the pressure intensity at the centerline of the 3-foot section 
is 1.5 pounds per square inch, what will be the centerline 
pressure in the 2-foot section? What force will be required 
to produce the change in the momentum of the water as it 
passes through the transition? 

141. A 4-inch circular orifice at the end of a 6-inch pipe yields a jet of oil 3.4 inches 
in diameter. What force will be exerted upon the orifice 
plate when the pressure intensity of the approaching 
flow is 2 pounds per square inch? 

142. Through use of the continuity, energy, and 
momentum principles, show that the contraction co- 
efficient for the so-called Borda mouthpiece or reentrant 
tube is 0.5. 

143. Determine the resultant force upon a horizontal 
90° elbow in a 15-inch pipe carrying neater under a 
mean pressure of 3 pounds per square inch if the mean 
velocity of flow is (a) negligible, and (b) 12 feet per 
second. 


i f 


^ J— 

1 

^ 

— '■ 

f ^ 

/ 

1 
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144 If a flow of 75 cubic feet of air per second passes through a 60® reducing elbow 
at the end of a pipe as shown in the figure determine the magnitude and direction of 
the resultant force upon the elbow 



Pkob 144 


22 STEADY FLOW OF LIQUIDS IN CLOSED CONDUITS 


Lines of total head and piexometnc head If all terms of Eq (87) 
are divided by 7 , the following form of the energy equation will result 

: Zl 4 . £1 + 2 = 2 (g9) 

T 2g 7 


// « 


Thisjs of course the Bernoulli equation for the gross filament stating 
that the mean total head of the flow will be the same at all successive 
sections 

In dealing with liquid flow through a closed conduit a very sig 
nificant picture of rehtive flow conditions ma> be obtained b> plotting 



Fig 54 Lines of tola! head and pezometrK head for a conduit of non 
cross section 


uniform 
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large reser\-oir through a pipe terminating in a nozzle. Since the hori- 
zontal line of total head must have the same elevation as the free 
surface in the reservoir (a section of the “filament” at tvhich the 
velocity head is essentially zero), the velocity of efflux will be gov- 
erned entirely by the relative elevation of the nozzle. The rate of dis- 
charge, on the other hand, will depend not only upon the velocity of 
efflux but also upon the area of the jet. Knowledge of the variation 
in pipe diameter then permits de- 
termination of the velocity head for 
each cross section of the flow, sub- 
traction of which from the total 
head yields the piczometric head at 
the corresponding section. If z de- 
notes the centerline elevation of the 
conduit, the mean pressure head 
p/y is evidently equal to h — z, the 
height of the line of piezometric 
head above the conduit axis. 

Though the elevation of intermedi- 
ate points along the pipe axis would 
thus seem to affect only the pressure 
head, it will be recalled that reduc- pio. 55. Lines of total head and 
tion of the pressure intensity’' to a piezometric head for a siphon, 
value approaching absolute zero in- 
variably leads to cavitation and discontinuity of flow. Since zones in 
which the axis of the conduit rises above the line of piezometric head 
(as in the siphon of Fig. 55) are zones of subatmospheric pressure, it 
should be kept in mind that there is a physical limit to such pressure 
reduction. 

Change of head through hydraulic machinery. A gravity-flow sys- 
tem such as that shown in Fig. 54 is often used to convert the potential 
energj’ (i.e., energy of elevation) of water impounded in a reservoir 
into a useful form of mechanical energy' by' means of a water turbine 
driven by' the free jet. Under such circumstances it becomes necessary' 
to ev'aluate the available power of the flow. Since power has the 
dimension of energy' per unit time, and since the velocity head of the 
jet represents energy' per unit weight of fluid, it follows that the power 
available in a free jet is equal to the product of the volume rate 
of flow, the specific weight of the fluid, and the velocity head: 
P = QyVyig. 

On the other hand, work may be done under pressure by a pump 
or upon a turbine located at some intermediate point in the conduit. 
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EMdentl> the rate at which such work is done determines the corre- 
sponding po \ er input or output of the sj^tcm and the effect of such 
power input or output is to increase or decrease respectuel> the 
total head of the flow Figure 56 for instance illustrates flow condi 
tions dunng the pumping of liquid from a reservoir the increase in 



total head at the pump depending upon the rate of flow the speafic 
weight of the liquid and the power input that is 

a// = i ( 90 ) 

"tQ 

Assuming the change m head to occur between sections 1 and 2 the 
Bernoulli equation then states that the total head at section 2 is equal 
to that at section 1 plus the intervening change 

+ r. + a// - (91) 

2s 7 7 

The diagram of total head and pi rometne head lines is then obtain 
able as licforc In the case of a turbine of course the sign of A// 
must {>0 negative to indicate a reduction in bead or power output bv 
the flow 
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Example 2S. During a flow of 15 cubic feet per second, the gage pressure is 
+ 10 pounds per square inch in the horizontal 12-inch supply line of a water 
turbine, and —6 pounds per square inch at an 18-inch section of the draft tube 
5 feet below. Estimate the horsepower output of the turbine under such con- 
ditions, assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent. 



El = 

From Eq. (91), 


15 


= 19.1 fps and Fj = 


15 


-XV- 


7 X 1.5= 
4 


= 8.49 fps 


P-. 


Ir Pi 


2g 7 2g y 

-6 X 144 194= 10 X 144 ^ 

“ 2 X 32.2 62.4 64.4 62.4 


= 1.12 - 13.83 + 0 - 5.66 - 23.05 


= -46.4 ft. 


The power input is, according to Eq. (90), 

+ = QyAH = 15 X 62.4 X (-46.4) = -43,500 ft-Ib/sec 
The horsepower output of the turbine is then 


43,500 X 0.85 
550 


67.2 hp 


PROBLEMS 

145. If the centerline of a 4-inch siphon attains a maximum elevation of 8 feet above 
the surface of a reservoir, and if a negative centerline pressure head of 30 feet is not to 
be exceeded, what is the greatest permissible rate of flow? To what outlet elevation 
will this rate of flow correspond? 
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146 From the base oi an open standp pe a 4 inch pipe SO feet m length feaJs to a 
nozzle discharging a jet 1 5 inches tn diameter If the depth of »-ater in the standpipe 
IS 75 feet and the nozzle outlet is 100 feet below the free 
surface determine (a) the rate of flow (b) the velocity 
head m the pipe and in the jet and (c) the pressure head 
at each end of the pipe Submit a sketch show mg the lines 
of total head piczometric head and renter) ne elev’ation 
147 The water level in an open standpipe is to be raised 
5 20 feet by pumping from a nearby reservoir Compare the 

* costs of pumping through pipes A and B 
5 — I 148 A 6 inch pipe leading from a reservoir branches into 

a 4 inch pipe terminating m a 2 inch nozzle and a 3 inch 
pipe discharging directly into the atmosphere If the 
nozzle (Cc » 1) is 30 feet below the reservoir surface and 
the 3 inch outlet is IS feet belowr the reservoir surface determine the rate of flow 
through each pipe Submit a sketch showing to scale the lines of total head piezo- 
metric head and assumed centerline elevation 

149 \\ hen the rate of flow through the pump 
shown in the accompanying sketch 13 3 cubic feet 
of water per second a difTerentjalgagecoonected 
to piezometer taps either side of the pump indi 
cates an 8 inch head of mercury What horse* 
power IS delivered by the pump to the flow? 

150 A blower having an efficiency of 75 per 
cent IS to supply 500 cubic feet of air per minute 
to a 6 inch pipe under a pressure equivalent to 2 
inches of water If the 12 inch intake pipe draws 
d rectly from the atmosphere what horsepower 
motor should be provided? What will be the 
pressure intensity in the intake pipe? 

151 W ater is pumpeil at the rate of 5 cubic feet per second from a reservoir under 
the conditions indicated ff the pump suppi es energy to the flow at the rate of 15 
horsepower determine the pressure intensities at points A and B 


10 ttK ^ ■■ 

i / /iSirT^ 





T’ 

aoft 

1 



A 


pROn 147 



Pros 151 P«oo 152 


152 A small water motor discharging into the atmo*pheTe operates under a pres- 
sure intensity of 10 pounds per square inch during a flow of 40 gallons fer m note 
If the motor efficiency is 65 per cent what h its power output under these cond tions? 
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153. A horizontal 8-inch pipe leading from a reser- 
voir supplies water to a small turbine, and the water 
leaving the turbine is discharged directly into the at- 
mosphere through a similar 8-inch pipe. If the reser- 
voir surface lies 20 feet above the outlet pipe, and if 
the efflux velocity is 15 feet per second, what is the 
power delivered to the turbine by the flow? Sketch to 
scale the corresponding lines of total head, piezometric 
head, and centerline elevation. 

154. During a flow of 200 cubic feet per second 
through the turbine shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, the pressure intensity indicated by gage /I is 12 
pounds per square inch. What will be the reading of 
gage B if the turbine is delivering 800 horsepower at 75 
per cent efficiencj'? 
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Orifice discharge under falling head. The sole criterion of unsteadi- 
ness in the one-dimensional method of flow analysis is that the mean 
velocity at any section (and hence the rate of flow) will vary in magni- 
tude tvith time. If such variation takes place, one must, strictly speak- 
ing, take into account a term for local acceleration corresponding to 
the quantity dv,/dl in Eq. (51) for the elementary filament. Thus, 

although in steady flow the total head of 
the gross filament is the same at all sec- 
tions, in unsteady flow 


I I 


, 

1 

I 


— ^r- 
1 

-Af? 

% > 

>7 

' 





g dl 


m 

ds 


(92) 


In other words, if the rate of flow varies 
with time, the mean total head will vary 
with distance along the gross filament. 

In some cases which are actually vari- 
able with time, to be sure, the quantity 
dV/dt will be so small that it can be 
neglected without appreciable error. An 
illustration of such a circumstance is 
found in the emptying of a tank of liquid 
by means of an orifice, the size of the 
orifice cross section relative to that of the 
tank obviously controlling the rate at 
which the velocity'" of efflux changes with time. If, as shown in 
Fig. 57, the ratio d/D is very small, dV/dt will also be very small, and 


V^iSgh' 


Fjg. 57. Discharge from a 
small orifice under falling head. 
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the tota! head at all points will be almost exactly equal to the eleva 
tion of the free surface in the tmL The rate of efilax at any time may 
then be written simply as 

e = 

and the free surface m accordance with the equation of continuity 
will fall at the almost imperceptible rate 


V ^ o* /TT 
' dt ~ ir/)V4 “ 


integration of which jields 


1 dh 
Cd d Vlgft 


Letting /i »■ h(, when t 0 evaluation of the constant of integration 
results in the following relationship between 
' — — — — and surface c!e\ation 



As long ns d is small m comparison w ith D 
h the foregoing treatment will yield reasonably 
accurate information as to the interrelationship 
of time head and rate of efflux Consider 
however the limiting case in which d = Z? as 
shown in hig 58 Though Eq (93) happens 
J L to give the time requirctt to empt> such a 

M bottomless tank (an example of free fall start* 

I ing from nst) it is ob vious that the highest 

l/»V > vc?ocit> of flow V “= \^2pio will occurjust as 

' ^ ^ the last drop of liquid lca\cs the tank wher eas 

Tic 58 Lim t ng cis« of ^ccordlng to the orifice equation V = the 

ori ce d scharse un for under i zero head and 

fall ng head . • , t 1 1 

hcncc at a rero vclocilj In other words 
problems m which the variation in rate of flow with time is not ncgligi 
i)k must bt ana!>r«l in strict accordance with Pq (92) forunstia<l> 
motion Three ri preventative examples of such motion will be dis- 
cusseii m the following {xaragnphs 
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Pendulation of liquid in a U-tube. A very common type of varia- 
tion in conduit flow with time is represented by the pendulation of a 
liquid column in an open U-tube (Fig. 59). Ignoring, as in the fore- 
going pages, viscous (or tangential) stresses, the amplitude and period 
of such pendulation may be evaluated as 
follows: Eq. (92) is first written as an 
integral over the length L of the column, 


1 r 

g Jo Qt Jo 


m 

ds 


■ ds 



Pendulation of liquid 
in a U-tube. 


Since the U-tube is considered to be of 
uniform cross section, the quantity 3 F/57 
at the left will at any instant be the same 
at all sections of the tube and hence may 
be treated as a constant in this integra- 
tion; the integral at the right will be fig. 59. 
simply the difference in total head be- 
tween the Dvo free surfaces, which may 

at once be expressed in terms of the instantaneous distance f (zeta) 
to either free surface from the line of static equilibrium; thus. 

By means of the following principles of the calculus, the variable / 
may be eliminated for purposes of a second integration, 

aF _ _ 3F ^ 1 3(F^) 


Hence 


or 


dt 3j- dl 

LdV _L d(V^) 
g dl 2g ds 


d(F^) 

ar 


2 3f 
= -2i- 

L 


the integral of which with respect to f is evidently 


V- = - 


-1- C 


U-l© 
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Since when f »= fmax I' ®= 0 the constant of integration will be 
C = 2gtmMx/L whereupon 


A third integration then jields the result 



in which no constant of integration need '^ppe^r if / = 0 when f “ 0 
Designating b> T the period or lime required for a complete pendu 
lation this will be seen to depend on!> upon the accLlcration of grav 
ity and the length of the liquid column 

(95) 

Establishment of flow The second example to be considered m 
voKes the gradual establishment of flow through a long pipe leading 




from n rcsciAoir nften xaKc at the end of the pipe has suddinl> 
opcnerl With reference to Fig 60 the integral of Fq (92) oicr the 
length L of the uniform pipe again leads to the expression 


g 31 


III - tfi 


1-ctting h represent the clc\-ation of the re^crxoir surface nlioxe the 
pip« outlet the difrcrenre m total held it an> time / after the \alie 
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has opened will be simply h — V^/2g. Moreover, since V varies with 
time alone, the quantity d V/dt may now be written as a total deriva- 
tive. The expression then becomes 

g dt 2g 


Evaluation of the general integral 

fdt = 2Lf~^^ 

J J 2gh - 

leads at once to the relationship 

L 


, , ^2gh + y , ^ 

/ — / logg / “h" ^ 

V2gh ■V2gh - V 


in which, since 1 = 0 when F = 0, the constant of integration will also 
be zero. Presuming that the velocity will eventually attain the value 



il2gh 
^ L 


Fig. 61. Dimensionless diagram for the establishment of flow in a pipe. 


Fmax = 2g/i, the foregoing result may be written in the general 

dimensionless form 


I 



log. 


1 + V/Vr.^. 

1 - F/F„a, 


(96) 


which is plotted in Fig. 61. Evidently, the flow will become fully 
established only after an infinite time. However, the interval required 
for V to attain, say, 99 per cent of its ultimate magnitude may readily 
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be cvaluitcd from the diagnm ns nia> be seen from Eq (96) such 
time will be directlj proportion'll to the length of pipe and invcrsclj 
proportional to the ultimate veloaty of flow 

Pressure nse due to valve closure The third example to be con 
sidcred IS quite the reverse of flow establishment— the rapid reduction 
in rate of flow due to the closure of a v live at the end of a pipe If to 
be sure the \al\o were closed in such a manner that the velocit> 
change followed the curve of Fig 61 from right to left the problem 
would be alreadj solved On the other hand appreciable departure 
from this form of \clocit> xnnation might lend to excessive intensities 
of pressure within the pipe nnd hence further investigation is war 
rnntcd Assume for example that the valve is so operated that the 
velocitj decreases lincarl> with time varying from 1 mux to zero m the 
interval le required for complete closure that is 

V- IV... 

whence 

IT _ 

dl " ft 

As before the integral of Eq (92) becomes 


lar 

g at 


g dl 


Ih - //, 


Since the flow is being decelerated the total hc'id must increase in the 
downstream direction as indicated in Fig tt)d Introduang the van 
able downstream head f shown in the figure 


g dt 


h 





which becomes upon substitution of the foregoing values for d\ Idl 
and I 


L 


g 

^ V 


or solvnng for f 


, X .1 nun f / , t 


(97) 


Evidcntl) at the instant the valve closure is complete the pressure 
head at the end of the pipe will exceed h bj the amount L\o,,j/gt 
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If the pipe is short, the velocity is low, and the time of closure is 
long, the load on the pipe will not be excessive. The load increases 
as tc decreases, however, indicating that too rapid closure of a valve 
at the end of a long pipe may produce sufficient stress to burst the 
pipe. It is therefore common practice to install an open surge tank 
upstream from the control valve, which permits very rapid valve 
closure without overstressing the conduit walls. 

Although the foregoing examples of unsteady flow in closed conduits 
represent extreme simplifications of problems actually encountered, 
the basic method of analysis remains the same, however complex the 
boundarj^ conditions may be. Pendulation of liquid in a simple 
U-tube, for instance, is basically characteristic of the oscillation of 
surface level in two interconnected reser\'oirs, or in a surge tank at 
some point in a long penstock. Such changes in conduit section, or 
similar section changes in problems of flow establishment or reduction, 
simply lead to additional terms in the foregoing analyses. In this 
regard, however, the fact must be mentioned that all fluid motion is 
opposed b}' internal stresses due to fluid viscosity: it is thus apparent 
that an oscillating column of liquid will eventually come to rest as the 
result of viscous action, and that viscous resistance will serve to shorten 
the time required for establishment of flow in a long pipe and reduce 
the stresses due to valve closure. The latter phenomena, moreover, 
are also influenced by the elastic properties of both fluid and conduit. 
Evaluation of the actual magnitude of such effects will be discussed in 
later chapters. 

Example 26. A 12-inch pipe mile in length ends in a 4-inch nozzle, the 
jet from which is used to drive a turbine. If the ultimate velocity head of the 



jet is 100 feet, estimate the time required for the turbine wheel to reach 95 
per cent of full speed after the control valve has been opened. 

Since ViAi = VzAi, the ultimate velocity head in the 12-inch pipe wll be 


2g 2g Ar 


YlYl 

2g 


= 100 X 



1.23 ft 
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This then corresfwnds (o the quantiQ h m Eq (96) since the acceleration ol 
the flow through the nozzle itself limits the range of %anation in head to thi« 
amount Thus from Fig 61, when V/Va^ = 09a ty/^/L = J 7, whence 


.X3: 

V 2gh V2 X 32 2 X I 23 


1100 seconds 


PROBLEMS 

155 Estimate the time required to empty a c>hndrical tank 5 feet in diameter 
through a 2 inch sharp-edged circular orifice in the bottom if the tank is oripnall) 
filled with water to a depth of 4 feet 

156 Leakage in the bottom of a storage tank for oil is found to cause the surface 
level to decrease from 10 feel to 9 feet 8 inches in 24 hours What further drop in 
Ie>el would occur during an additional 6da)-s? 

157 After a heavy ram the water in a reserxoir is obser\ed to waste os-era relief 
spillway under a 2 foot head the surface level thereafter falling 3 inches in S hours 
Assuming the continued decrease la head to follon the same (unctions} re}3tions}iip 
estimate the additional lime required for the head to be reduced to a magnitude of I 
foot (Note that () "^ A*’ -rfA/dt ) 

158 Asa substitute for a 8urve>'or sicsel in field construction, a long hose is filled 
with water and the required elections are measured from the free surfaces at the up- 
turned ends of the hose To avoid error an estimate must be made of the period of 
oscillation of the wate^ column What would be the period if the hose were 1000 
feet tong? 

139 A turbine is supplied by a !0-inch pipe leading SCO fret from a resers'oir ff 
the rate of flow during normal operation is 6 cubic feet of water per second estimate 
the minimum time required for the turbinetoreach95per ceniof capacity from com 
plete shut-ofT 

160 Assuming that the turbine of rroblem 159 is closed down in such a manner 
as to produce a linear rate of velocit) change compute the increase in line pressure 
which would result from closure in (o) 10 seconds and (5) 100 seconds 

24 STEADY FLOW W OPEN CHANNELS 

Adaptatloa of the Bernoulli equation As emphasized tn the fore* 
Roing chapter, the most pertinent characteristic of frce-surfacc flow is 
the fact that the pressure mtensit} at all points of tht free surface is 
equal to that of the snirroumlinR fluid In the case of liquid flow in an 
open channel, the surroiindinjj medium is evidently the atmosphere, 
rcHtnt to which the pressure intensity of any fluid is gcncralh mcas- 
iiretl Since the one-<limcnsionaI method of amlvsis assumes essen- 
tially uniform motion, it Ixwmcs apparent that the plane of piezo 
metric head in such analysis of open channel flow should coincide 
with the free surface Thcrefon., with riftTcnct. to Fig 62 the 
Bernoulli iquation . ^ » - - » 
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may for present purposes be written in terms of the velocity head, the 

depth of flow, and the elevation of the i , 

, , n t Total head 

channel floor: ' 

If, in addition, the velocitj'' terms are trans- ^ !/ Ho 

formed through use of the relationship 
Q = VA, in which A is e-xpressible in terms 

of y, the Bernoulli and continuity relation- 

ships may be combined in the following '///////////z ////, 

significant form: Datum 


+ yi = 


-f- yo + ^0 


Fig. 62. Definition sketch 
for open-channel flow. 


Equation (98) will be found sufficient for the analysis of any type 
of open-channel transition discussed in the remainder of this section. 
Indeed, the channel may have any form of cross section whatever, and 
the change in boundarj'' elevation may likewise be accompanied by a 
change in cross-sectional form, provided only that the sections are 



Fig. 63. Change in surface elevation at a channel contraction. 


sensibly uniform before and after the transition. As a typical example, 
consider the reduction in flow section shown in plan and longitudinal 
profile in Fig. 63. If the depths yi and yz are known, Eq. (98) will 
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permit evaluation of the corresponding rate of flow or jf the rate of 
flow and the initial depth are known the equation will permit evalua 
tion of the corresponding change in surface elevation Although cal 
culation of the rate of flow is quite straightfonv nrd it should be noted 
that the determination of either depth will involve the trial and-error 
solution of a cubic equation 

Significance of specific head At the same time that Eq (98) yields 
the most ready numerical solution of a specific open channel problem 
in itself it yields very little descriptive information as to the general 
problem of depth variation Indeed not until the solution his been 
performed will it be known whether the depth in Pig 63 will increisc 
or decrease as fluid pisses the transition it the given rate or whether 
the given rite of flow at the given depth will even be phjsically pos 
sible Such conditions ma> however be foretold by investigating the 
mterrelitionship of the several terms in the general expression (see 
Fig 62) 


IIo 


0 ^ 

-i-R + y 
2gA^ ^ ^ 


(59) 


Owing to the fact that the variation of A with y depends upon the 
form of channel cross section the following discussion will for the 
sake of simplicity be restricted to rectangular channels of constant 
width Eq (99) then evidently becomes 

"•-ip + y OOO) 


W 1 th reference to Fig 62 the quantity //© = // — s© w ill be seen to 
represent the height of the total head line above the channel floor a 
quintit> known is the specific head Unlike the total head II which 
is measured from a honzontil reference plane the specific head JIq 
will evident!) varj from section to section if the elevation So of the 
floor changes The depth y therefore must obviouslj vary «ith//o 
even though 9 remains constant q however may also be regarded as 
a variable if conditions for different rates of flow through the same 
VrvxfSiVviff. MX; \z, kft xswv.fMxd wle- 

pendent vanables it becomes necessary to determine the e/fect upon 
y of each one in turn 

The spectfic'head diagram If q is arbitranl) held constant Eq 
(100) w ill permit the cv aluation of > for an) magnitude of IIo or v ict 
versa successive computations of this sort yielding i specific held 
dngnm «uch as that shown m Pig 64 I onn) specific hta<l above a 
certain minimum valui two allemaU depths art seen to bt possible 
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that is, the given rate of flow may take place at a small depth and high 
velociU- or at a large depth and low velocity, with identical values of 
the specific head. Below the minimum value of Hq, on the other hand, 
the given rate of flow cannot occur. The magnitude of jc, the critical 



Fig. 64. Specific-head diagram, showing alternate and critical depths. 


depth at which the minimum value of Hq occurs, may be determined 
by setting equal to zero the derivative of Hg with respect to y, 




+ 1 


whence, in terras of the constant rate of flow g, or of the corresponding 
critical velocity Ve = q/yct 



( 101 ) 


Further inspection of the specific-head diagram will disclose the 
following pertinent fact: If the initial depth of flow is greater than the 
critical, a decrease in Hg will result in a decrease in depth; but, if the 
initial depth of flow is smaller than the critical, a decrease in Hg will 
result in an increase in depth. Thus, with reference to Fig. 65a, two 
totally different surface profiles (depending upon whether yi > y^ or 
yi < yc) can be produced by a rise in channel boundary, even though 
the rate of flow and the spedfic head are the same for both. If the 
faoundaty rise (i.e., the decrease in Bg) is suffidently great, moreover, 
it should be apparent that the depth at section 2 will approach the 
critical, as indicated in Fig. 656. Since this represents the minimum 
spedfic head at which the rate of flow is physically possible, it follows 
that further rise in the lower boundar>' would of necessity cause the 




depth yi (and hence the total head) to ina-casc sufficientlj for the 
given flow to be reestablished 

The discharge diagram. If. in turn the specific head is to be treated 
as a constant. Eq (100) should be solved for g 


A plot of the interrehtionship between g and y for an> given value of 



Fin 66 Dischar^ du^m sho» 
me altrmate and cntical d«pth« 


the specific hold, in accordance with 
fq (102), vvill then yield the dis 
c/iorjce diagram shown in Fig 66 As 
in the case of the specific held dn- 
gram for constant g, it will be seen 
thit two altemitc depths are agiin 
possible, but now only so long as g 
docs not exceed a certain maximimi 
value beyond which flow is physi- 
cally impossible at the given specific 
held If the critical ilcpth is dtfinevl 
as that corresponding to misimum 
discharge for a particulir specific 


head, y, may be evaluated by setting equal to zero the derivative of g 


with respect to y, thus 


dq p 2gf2vHo - 3y") 
iy~ " 2\''2ri'=Wo - ,) 
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■> V ~ 

= 2 (103) 

Since the discharge diagram permits study of the relationship be- 
tween depth and rate of flow under conditions of constant specific 
head, it is directly applicable to the analysis of discharge through a 
channel leading from a reser\^oir of constant surface elevation. As- 
suming that such a channel terminates abruptly in a free fall, and that 



Fig. 67. Application of the discharge diagram to the control of flow by a sluice gate. 

a sluice gate is located some distance from either end, it will be seen 
that the gate is the only means of regulating the flow. If the gate is 
fully closed (see Fig. 67a), g will obviously have a magnitude of zero, 
and the depths y = iTo upstream and y = 0 downstream from the 
gate will correspond to the limits of the discharge diagram. If the 
gate opening is greater than zero but less than yc, alternate depths will 
be established on the upstream and dowmstream sides of the gate 
(Fig. 676) corresponding to the intermediate rate of flow shown on 
Fig. 66. But since the maximum rate of flow for the given specific 
head will occur when y=ye, it is apparent that raising the gate beyond 
the height yc will have no further influence upon the discharge, which 
will then continue at the critical depth as showm in Fig. 67c. 
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The reader must be reminded at this point that application of the 
one-dimensional method of flow analysis wil! >ield accurate quantita 
tive results only m proportion to the extent to which the underljing 
assumptions are fulfilled The assumption of hydrostatic conditions 
will ob\iously preclude the possibility of obtaining therewith more 
than a rough approximation of actual conditions in zones of appreci 
able curvature In Fig 65 for instance the form of the free surface 
immediately abo\e the sloping boundary is merely a qualitative indi 
cation of the surface profile and in Fig 67 it is evident that the 
simplified equations give no clue to the degree of jet contraction as 
the flow emerges from under the sluice or to the surface curvature in 
any of the several zones of acceleration Indeed only the mathemati 
cal principles represented by the flow net permit a general analjsis of 
two dimensional conditions involving appreciable curvature of the 
stream lines 

Critical depth and the Froude number Although the foregoing 
examples of free surface flow were characterized b> boundary and 
depth variations in the vertical plane alone comparable changes in 
depth would result were the boundary variation entirely horizontal 
1 e a rapid narrowing or widening of an othenvist uniform channel 
There would again be two alternate depths of flow for any discharge 
or specific head the critical depth and critical velocity having the 
same significance as before Indeed the one dimensional method of 
analjsis for any form of transition would differ from the foregoing 
onl> to the extent that the mean velocity would have to be expressctl 
as the ratio of the total discharge to the total area of the cross section 
as in Eq (98) It must be nottxl however that horizontal variations 
m boundarj form arc likclj m flows at velocities above the critical 
to produce local disturbances leading to diagonal waves at the free 
surface Complexities of this nature arc obviously bc>onU the scope 
of this book On the other hand attention should be called to the 
fact that the Froude cnterion of d>namic similant> for such grav ita 
tional phenomena provides a readj means of transferring expen 
mental results to homologous boundary forms of anj size regirdJess 
of the complexity of the surface configuration in terms of the follow 
ing one-dimcnsional flow charactcnstics 

In constant discharge it will be recalled the cntical depth was 
found to indicate flow with minimum specific head With constant 
specific head on the other hand the criticnl depth was found to yield 
the maximum rate of discharge hither cast however was char 
actcnzcxl by the same ratio of velocity head and depth tint from 
Eqs. (101) and (103) (l,V2g)/v, = | If a I roude number for 
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liquid motion of this nature is written in terms of the mean velocity, 
the depth of flow, and the acceleration of gravity, F = F /V^, it will 
be seen that a numerical value of unit}^ corresponds to critical condi- 
tions. regardless of whether the discharge is a maximum or the specific 



Plate IX. Changes in flow regime produced by a local increase in boundary 

elevation. 


head a minimum. Evidently, this particular form of F is directly 
dependent upon the ratio of velocity head and depth. It therefore 
follows that Froude numbers less than unity indicate flow at depths 
greater than the critical depth and at velocities less than the critical 
velocity; and Froude numbers greater than unity indicate flow at 
depths less than the critical depth and at velocities greater than the 
critical velocity. For any given form of boundary transition, the con- 
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figuration of the free surface should then be a unique function of the 
Fronde number of the approaching a fact of great importance in 
checking the design of hydraulic structures bj scale models 

Example 27 Water at a \eloaly of 8 feet per second and a depth of 6 
feet m an open channel of rectangular cross section If the channel >Mdth is 
reduced from 10 feet to 7 feet and the bottom ele^atlon is increased 1 foot at a 
gi%en section toxvhat extent will the surface ele>ation be alTected by the boun 
dary contraction’ 

The Froude number of the apitroaching flow is 


Fi 


Vi 


8 

Vn 2x6 


= 0 575 


Since Ft IS less than unit^, the boundnry contraction should produce a drop in 
surface elc\ation tf this does not require a lower specific head at the contracted 
section than is ph>sicall> pwssiblc 
Since Q = VA and q => ^/f» in the contracted section 


lyi, 

it 


- 6S 6 cfs/ft 


Hence for this rate of flow 


3/5* 3 

\g "ym 

(//.)»i» “ ly< 


5 26 ft 
X S 26 - 7 89 ft 


But this CNidont!) rctjuircs a gmter total head than that of the approaching 
flow The contraction must therefore produce a backwater effect upstream 
the entire surface nsing until flow takes pbcc at the entical depth (1 c. mini 
mum specific head) at the contraction asm Fig 655 Under such circumstances 
n j 26 feet and 

^, + 31 - <".)-« + to 


4«^0* 

2 X 32 2 X (lOy,)* 


+ 3i 


7 89 + 1 


Solution l>> successne ipprownitcion jieWs 8J8 feel indicaiing that the 
contraction prcxiuccs a 2 38 foot increase in upstream depth. 


PROBLEMS 

161 At whit two depths cool J a flow of 400 cubic feet of witer per second at a 
specific hci I of 7 feet l>c carried b> a rectangular channel 9 feet wide? E\-aluate the 
Froude number for each depth 

162 For purposes of d vharge measurement the wi 1th of a rectangular channel is 
reiture-l from 9 feet to 7 feet and the floor is raise«J I foot in eleiation at a Kn-en section 
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When the depth of the approaching flow is 6 feet, what rate of flow would be indicated 
by a 5-inch drop in surface elevation at the contracted section? 

163. A rectangular channel 10 feet wide carries 300 cubic feet of water per second 
at a depth of 5 feet. If the rHdth is to be reduced to 7 feet beyond a given section, 
what change in bottom elevation will produce a zero change in surface elevation? 

164. The design of a three-dimensional channel transition is checked by means of 
tests on a 1 : 20 scale model, from which it is found that the flow will overtop the 
model structure when the discharge e-xceeds 0.85 cubic foot per second. To what ca- 
pacity of the prototj’pe structure does this rate of flow correspond? 

165. What rate of discharge per unit width will yield depths of 7 feet and 1 foot, 
respectively, upstream and downstream from a sluice gate? What is the corre- 
sponding height of gate opening? 

166. If a rectangular channel 8 feet wide carries a flow of 250 cubic feet per second 
at a depth of 5 feet, what change in surface elevation r\ill be produced by a local rise 
in floor level of lA foot? 

167. WTiat is the ma.\imum increase in floor elevation in Problem 166 which will 
not affect the upstream depth? 

168. A sluice gate under a 10-foot head (Fig. 48) discharges a sheet of water 2 feet 
deep. Compute by means of the momentum principle the horizontal force per unit 
width exerted by the flow upon the gate. 


2S. OPEN-CHANNEL WAVES AND SURGES 

Celerity of the elementary gravity wave. In the foregoing section, 
methods were given for an approximate analysis of the disturbance of 
uniform flow by a stationary' boundary' transition in which the result- 
ing pattern of motion remained constant with time. The sluice gate, 
for instance, was considered fi.xed in some given position, and condi- 
tions of steady' flow for various positions were compared. A change in 
gate opening with time, however, would no longer yield a pattern of 
steady' motion, for the velocity' and depth would vary not only in the 
neighborhood of the gate but also over a great distance in both the up- 
stream and downstream directions. Such phenomena evidently repre- 
sent examples of distinctly' unsteady motion, differing from their closed- 
conduit counterparts in the fact that not only' the rate of flow but also 
the area of the flow section must be considered variable with time. 
Only if the surface configuration is displaced without changing form 
can such problems readily be analyzed; the procedure then reverts to 
the one-dimensional method for steady flow, through proper transla- 
tion of the point of observation. 

Consider, for example, the two-dimensional propagation of a very 
low wave, or surface undulation, through a channel of liquid otherwise 
at rest, as indicated in Fig. 68a. Designating by c the celerity of the 
wave (i.e., its rate of movement relative to the liquid as a whole), it 
follows that the picture of unsteady motion may be transformed into 
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a stead) one bj translating the jmint of obseraation toward the left 
at the aelocit) r = c, in the ejesof the obstiaer at each section there 
IS added \cctoriall) the rclatue velocit) V =» c toward the right 
with the result shown in Pig 68& Since this transformed picture has 
p the characteristics of steady motion 

the total head may now be considered 

constant difTerentiation of Fq (100) 
w ill then > leld the evprcssion 



and upon combining therewith the 
continiiit) relationship Vy ’= constant 
written in the {hfTcrcntial form 



(b) P dy “f ) dF = 0 

It will be seen that 


Flc 68 Defin t on sketch lor the 
anal>s s of wave propagat on 


I _ c - (104) 


F\idcntl> a %er> low wa\e will be propagated through an open chan 
nil at a rate depending onl) upon the gravitational acceleration and 
the liquid depth (Lost the reader assume that Lq (104) applies as 
well to waves m the ocean it must be noted that the corresponding 
cclentj of waves having a length X (lambda) which is small m com 
panson with the depth y js of the form c “ V^X/2t and hence inde- 
pendent of the depth ) 

So long as the liquid is othcnvisc at rest the actual velocity of a 
wave will be identical with its celcnt> But if the liquid itself is in 
motion the veloat) r«, of the wave with respect to a stationar> ob 
server will dcjxind upon both the vcloatj V of the liquid and the 
ctlcnt) c of the wave wince c is measured uith respect to the liquid 
That IS 

r, = r±e (105) 


wherein c is considered positive when its direction is the same as that 
of t , and negativ t w hen its direction is the opposite It now liccomes 
appannt that if llie uniform flow has a velocity greater than the 
Client) of a small wave «uch a disturbanci cannot (ravtl in the uf>- 
stream direction with rewjX'Cl to a stationary observir Asamnttcrof 
fact if the I roudt numlitr IS wntUn in the form F I/v^ it vmII 
lx* vx-n to indicit*. the ratio of thi actual vdoat) of flow to the Client) 
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of a ver\' small wave. Froude numbers smaller than unity therefore 
correspond to flows at velocities less than the elementary wave celerity, 
and Froude numbers greater than unity to flows at velocities greater 
than the elementarj- rvave celerity: only if the Froude number is Jess 
than unity can a small wave travel upstream. 

Waves and surges of finite amplitude. Needless to say, not all 
waves are of small amplitude. Depth variations of appreciable mag- 
nitude, however, involve a certain amount of curvilinear motion, 
which cannot be analyzed by means of the present one-dimensional 
method. Suffice it to say that the celerity of a solitary wave of finite 
size and stable form has been shown both analytically and experi- 
mentally to exceed that of the elementaty wave by an amount depend- 
ing upon its relative height; that is, as a first approximation 

(106) 

It must be noted, moreover, that a wave of this type becomes unstable 
as the ratio Ay/y approaches unity, the crest developing a sharp peak 
and finally breaking: beyond (or even near) this limit, Eq. (106) obvi- 
ously has no pht'sical significance. 

A different type of unsteady motion, known as a surge, is produced 
by a rapid increase in the rate (and hence the depth) of flow. So Jong 


c 



Fig. 69. Profiles of the undujar and the breaking surge. 

as Ay/y is less than unity (Fig. 69a), the surge will take the form of a 
series of undulations about the greater depth. If its relative height 
exceeds unity, however, breaking of the first wave will produce an 
abrupt discontinuity of the liquid surface (Fig. 696). Either type of 
surge will nevertheless attain a stable form, and the celerity of propa- 
gation will again depend upon the elementary wave celerity and the 
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relative change m elevation Such conditions are shown schematicall) 
in Fig 70a, m which the surge is assumed to travel to the left with 
the cclcritj c m in ongmallj 
quiet liquid Although this iin 
steady picture may again bt 
transformed into a steady ont 

by adding the v elocity V = c to 

Tr7r777TT7777~77'^~"~y777777777T', the right at every section (Fig 
70J), the existence of the surface 
discontinuity at the wave front 
makes it inadvisable to proceed 
on the assumption of constant 
total head The momentum and 
Fio 70 DtSo.t.on.ltKhfor.l.«anali,„ conlinuity cqintions, hmicvcr, 
of surge propagation must Still be satisfied XhUS 

the onij external forces acting 
upon the free body of liquid between sections 1 and 2 are those re 
suiting from hydrostatic distnbution of pressure over the vcrticsil 
sections, equating the total force in the direction of flow to tht 





Plait X Surges tr^'diOE upstream against the oncoming flow— a phenomenon 
often encountered in tidal estuvrics 


product of the rate of discharge, the densitv, and the vcloat) 
change (refer to Eq 88), it will be seen that 


lil! _ 32»! 
2 2 


wd, - I'l) 


Introduction of the coniinuitv relationship 

9 “ r,y, « r-yj 
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finally yields for the surge celerity the expression 


Fi = c = 

L2yi\yi /J 


(107) 


Characteristics of the hydraulic jump. If a surge were formed, for 
instance, by the partial closure of a sluice gate, the disturbance would 
travel upstream with the celerity c relative to the oncoming flow, but 
with the velocitj’ = V — c relative to the sluice or to a stationary' 
observer. Evidently', were the velocity' of the oncoming flow exactly 
equal to the celerity’ of the surge, the disturbance would remain fixed 
in position relative to the observ'er — a phenomenon known as the hy- 
draulic jump (see Fig. 71). Since Fi is then equal to c, Eq. (107) may 
be rewritten in the form 


Vj_ 

V gyt 


= F, 



(108) 


This will ser\’e as an illustration of a previous statement that the 
Fronde number is the primary’ criterion for similarity of such 



Fig. 71. Characteristics of the standing surge or hydraulic jump. 


gravitational phenomena ; not only may' the ratio of the initial and final 
depths of the hy'draulic jump be expressed, from Eq. (108), as a func- 
tion of Fi alone, 

^ - (VTTsF?’ - 1) (109) 

yi 2 

but experimental measurements of the length Z. of the transition (see 
Figs. 71 and 72) show that its ratio to either yi or y^ is also a unique 
function of the Froude number. 

Had it been assumed in the foregoing development that the total 
head was the same at sections 1 and 2, a result at variance with Eq. 
(107) would have been obtained. This is due to the fact that the 
abrupt discontinuity at the head of the surge involves a continuous 
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tnnsforrmtion of kinetic energy of translation into kinetic energj of 
rotation (i e turbulence) n process which w ill be discussed m greater 
detail at a hter point Through use of the Bernoulli relationship and 
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Noteworthy is the fact that MI may represent more than 50 per cent 
of the initial specific head at high values of F; this results in frequent 
use of the hydraulic jump to reduce the energy" of flow at the foot of 
chutes and spillways. 

As in Chapter I\', the analysis of free-surface flow in the present 
chapter has been restricted to the case of a liquid in contact with the 
atmosphere. The extension of this analysis to the relative motion of 
fluids having more nearly the same specific weight is unfortunately 
beyond the scope of this book. Nevertheless, the reader might well 
be reminded at this point that nearly all open-channel phenomena 
which have been mentioned in these pages are closely duplicated in the 
atmosphere, in rescr\-oirs and lakes, and in the ocean, by the relative 
movement of fluid masses differing only slightly in specific weight as 
the result of temperature variation or of tlie presence of dust or silt in 
suspension. That only the time scale differs considerably may be 
seen by writing the Froude number = T'/a/ yy/p in the more 

general form I'V v y Ay/p, which, as noted in Section 20, simply indi- 
cates that the gravitational influence is reduced in relative magnitude. 
Indeed, just as the simpler form of the Froude number has been used 
as a similitude parameter in open-channel studies, the more general 
form may well serve as a guide for obtaining similarity of all weight 
effects in the e.\perimental study of atmospheric and oceanic gravity 
currents. 


Example 28. The depth and velocity of flow in a rectangular channel are 
4 feet and 6 feet per second, respectively. If the rate of inflow at the upstream 

end of the channel is abruptly increased to the ^ 

extent that the depth is doubled in magnitude, ^ 

determine the absolute velocity of the resulting ^ 
surge. 

Conditions of steady flow are first simulated by 
adding the velocity to the left. Then, according 
to Eq. (107), 


14 


T 1 


— I'l = 


and 





r„ = 6 -f- V32.2 X 4 [§ X f X (f -f 1)]^ = 6 -f- 19.6 = 25.6 fps 


PROBLEMS 

169. -Assuming i\-ater to flow in a m'de channel at a mean velocity of 9 feet per 
second and a depth of 2 feet, determine the absolute velocities of waves of very small 
amplitude mo\'ing (a) with the flow and (6) against the flow, and the absolute veloci- 
ties of waves of 1-foot amplitude moving (c) with the flow and (d) against the flow. 
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170 Gaillard Cut in the Panama Canal extends approximatelj SJf miles from the 
Pedro Miguel Lock toGatun Lake the mean depth in the cut being 41 feet Estimate 
the time required for the »,-a\-e produced by filling the lock to reach the lake 

171 A river flowing tov,-ard the rea at a velocity of 3 miles per hour and a depth of 
7 feet encounters an incoming tide nhich increases the depth to IS feet This gi\-es 
rise to a "bore" or traveling surge which moves rapidly up the nver Estimate the 
apeed of the bore in this instance WTiat speed and direction snll the flow have after 
the bore has passed? 

172 The depth and velocity of flow in a rectangular channel are 3 feet and 5 feet 
per second, respectively If the rate of inflow at the upstream end is abrupll) 
doubled what will be the height and absolute velocity of the resulting surge? 

173 The depth and velocityof flow in a rectangular channel are 3 feet and 5 feet 
per second respectively If a gate at the donTistream end of the channel is abrupt!) 
closed what will be the height and absolute \elocity of the resulting surge? 

174 A hydraulic ]ump forming below a sluice gate produces a change in depth from 
2 feet to 5 feet Wliat are (a) the head on the gate (&) the rate of flow per unit 
width and (c) the change m total head within the jump? 

175 Water flowing dowTi a spilJnay at the rate ol 100 cubic feet per second per 
foot width leaves the apron horirontally with a mean velocit) of 40 feet per second 
Determine (o) the depth of tailwater necessary to form a hjdraulic jump (5) the 
approximate length of the jump and (c) the total head of the flow beyond the jump 


QCZSTIOWS FOR CLASS DISCVSSJON 

! What simplif) ing assumptions are tnvolveil in the one dimensional method of 
flow anal)8is? Describe states of motion in which each of these assumptions will 
lead to appreciable error 

2 Cite examples or problems in which the one^Iimensional method has in efTect 
already been used ui Chapters JI-IV 

3 Show the relationship of the quantities y^/2i pH, and t to the lines of total 
head piezometric head and elevation 

4 Does the total head increase or decrease as fluid passes through a pump driven 
by a motor? Were the motor tostopbeforeavalveon the line could beclosed what 
would happen? 

5 What change would result in theanaljsisof thewtablishment of flow in a long 
pipe if thecontrol valve w-ere located («)at the midpoint and (Wat the upstream end 
of the pipe? 

6 When the valve on a drmktng fountain is opened, the jet at once ri«es higher 
than Its final level Why does this not agree with the general equation for flow 
establishment? 

7 W’hat IS the Jiflercnce hetnren the total head and the specific head in open 
channel flow? 

8 If the Ffoude number characteriimg flow in an open channel i* less than unit) 
will (a) an increase in channel width and (6) an increase in bottom elevation cause 
the surface elevatwo to increase or decrease* 

9 Define the critical depth in four diflercnt wa)-s 

10 An overflow dam is to !< built hi a channel carrying a given uniform flow 
Sketch the change in the lines total held and piezomeiric hea 1 which would be 
proilucetl 
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EFFECTS OF VISCOSITY ON FLUID MOTION 
26 VISCOUS RESISTANCE TO FLUID DEFORMATION 

Viscosity charactenstics Attention was called m Chapter II to the 
fact that fluid motion generally involves not only translation but also 
r 9 tation and deformation of any elementary portion of the fluid mass. 
No further attention was paid to the process of deformation but a 
special case of motion was investigated in which it was assumed that 
rotation did not occur It so happens that the mathematical concept 
of irrotational flow corresponds to conditions m which the influence of 
fluid Mscosity IS quite negligible If therefore \iscosit> plajsnlcad 
ing role in any state of motion not onl> can the flow no longer be con 
sidered irrotational but the process of fluid deformation becomes of 
primar> importance 

Like the deformation of elastic solids the deformation of i viscous 
fluid gives rise to a system of normal and tangential stresses at all 
points within the zone of deformation the normal stresses being mcas 
ured (as before) m terms of pressure !ntcn8it> and the tangmtnl 
stresses m terms of tnlensily of thtar The resistance of solid matter 
to shear depends upon its shearing modulus of elasticity the cor 
responding fluid propertj is the dynamic (or so-called absolute ) 
iiscosity Here the analogy reaches an end however for an clastic 
solid will deform until a state of cquililinum between the external 
forces and the internal resistance to shear is reached whereas a viscous 
fluid M ill continue to deform so long as the external forces arc applied 
That IS in a fluid it is the rate of <lcformation rather than the magiii 
tude which is the essential criterion for force equilibrium The in 
tensity of fluid shear in other words is directly proportional to the 
rate of fluid deformation the constant of proportionality represent 
ing the dynamic viscosity of the fluid 

If in addition to weight and pressure one takes into account the 
shearing stress exertexi U|X)rt a fluid clement it is |>os.silIc to txtin 1 
the Pultnan equations of acceleration to motion in which viscosity is 
no longtr a negligil Ic factor The resulting expressions known as thi 
Nivier-Stokcs c<iintions arc of great sigmfcance in the dvancetl 
150 
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Study of fluid motion, but their complexity discourages their applica- 
tion in an elementary study of this nature. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to restrict the following analysis to steady, uniform flow, treating 
the more complex phenomena qualitatively 
rather than from a rigorous mathematical 
point of view. 

Viscosity measurement. Probably the 
simplest application of the proportionality 
between shearing stress and rate of def- 
ormation is found in a method frequently 
used to measure the viscosity of liquids. 

As shown schematically in Fig. 73, a thin 
film of the liquid to be tested is enclosed 
between two coaxial cylinders. The inner 
cylinder is suspended by a torsion wire or 
spring, the torque-deflection ratio of which 
is known from calibration. The outer 
cylinder may be rotated independently at 

any desired speed. For any given liquid at Apparatus for the 

, , . measurement of liquid vis- 

constant temperature, data from a series cosity 

of runs at different rotational speeds will 

follow a straight line passing through the origin of a torque-speed 
diagram, as illustrated in Fig. 74. The linear nature of such a plot 
indicates that the viscosity of a true fluid is independent of the rate 
of shear. The slope of the line, on the other hand, will vary directly 




Angular velocity 


Fig. 74. Torque-speed dia- 
gram for viscous liquids. 


with the viscosity, curve A, for instance, 
corresponding to a liquid having a viscos- 
ity approximately three times as great as 
that of curve B. Thus, through compara- 
tive tests with a liquid of known viscosity 
(such as water), the viscosity of any liquid 
at any desired temperature may rapidly be 
determined. 

In order to use a viscosimeter of this 
nature for direct, rather than relative, 
measurement, it is necessary that the spac- 
ing of the cylinders be very small in com- 
parison with either radius. Under such 
circumstances, the flow pattern approaches 


that represented by Fig. 75, in which fluid enclosed by two parallel 
boundaries is deformed by the steadj”^ motion of one boundary past 


the other. The rate of deformation per unit fluid volume at any 
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IS’ 

point may be expressed in terms of the \eIocit> gradient dildy m the 
trans\crse direction because (refer to figure) this measures the rate 
of change of the corner angle « of a fluid element Since the dy namic 
\ iscosity p (mu) is defined as the ratio of the intensity of shear t (tau) 
to the rate of deformation it follows that 


dy 


(110) 


The quantity p in this equation must be regarded as a fluid property 
which does not \ar> with the stale of motion Evidently in order 
that T will not have the physically 
impossible magnitude of infinity at 
any point within the fluid the ve- 
locity must vary continuously across 
the flow section that is there can 
be no slipping (abrupt changes m 
velocity) between neighboring zones 
of flow The same condition must 
hold (rue at the boundaries them 
selves the velocity of a viscous fluid 
at the plane of contact with a solid 
boundary being identical with that 
of the boundary itself fn other words the velocity of the fluid in 
contact with the stationary boundary of Fig 75 must be zero and 
the fluid V clocity it the moving boundary must be equal to the bound 
ary velocity ro The velocity of the intervening fluid will then vary 
linearly between these two limits and the resulting constancy of the 
gradient d-’fdy vv ill indicate a corresponding constancy of the intcn«ity 
of shear throughout the rone of motion The total force necessary to 
move the upper boundary will be equal to the product of the intensity 
of shear and the boundary area similarly, the rate at which work is 
done by this force will be t^qual to the product of the force and the 
boundary veloaiy If now the upper boundary is considered to 
represent the inner surface of a rotating cvlindcr of relatively large 
diameter measurement of the rotational speed and the torque exerted 
by the endowed fluid upon the inner cylinder will permit evaluation 
of the fluid viscosity 

Example 29 If the c)l riiers shown tchcmatically in Fig 73 arc 10 inches 
high anti 602 anti 600 inches in diameter respectivch what is the wscositv 
of a 1 qu t! which protfuces a torque of Oia pound foot upon the inner cylinder 
w hen the outer one rotates at the rate of 90 revx>lulions per minute’ 






■ 27 "’ 


///^////////////// 

Fiq 73 Deformat on of flu d by a 
moving boundao 
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The tangential velocity of the outer cylinder will be 


6.02 

u = ro? == 

2 X 12 

Hence the rate of deformation is 


X 


2 X rr X 90 
60 


= 2.37 fps 


dv V 2.37 

(3.01 - 3.00)/12 ^ ^ 

The intensitj’ of shear is equal to the torque di\dded by the radius and the area 
of either cylindrical surface; 


0.75 

X TT X X 

Therefore, from Eq. (110), 


2.29 psf 


P- = 


T 

dv/dy 


2.29 

2.85 X 10» 


= 8.04 X 10-1 lb-sec/ft= 


PROBLEMS 

176. What would the radial spacing of the cylinders of Example 29 have to be in 
order to yield the same torque-speed ratio wth water at 60° Fahrenheit? 

177. Two plane boundaries lie a uniform distance of 
inch apart, the space between being filled with a liquid 
having a viscosity of 10“^ pound-second per square foot. 

\\Tiat force would be required to move edgewise through 
the liquid a J^-inch plate 15 inches square at a velocity of 
6 inches per second, assuming the same clearance to exist 
on both sides of the plate? 

178. Lateral stability of a long 6-inch shaft is obtained 
by means of a 10-inch stationary bearing having an internal 
diameter of 6.008 inches. If the space between bearing 
and shaft is filled with a lubricant having a viscosity of 
5 X 10“^ pound-second per square foot, what power will 
be required to overcome viscous resistance when the shaft 
is rotated at a constant rate of 180 revolutions per minute? 

179. A sleeve 5 inches long encases a vertical rod 1 inch in diameter with a radial 
clearance of 0.001 inch. If, when immersed in oil having a viscosity of 3 X 10“^ 
pound-second per square foot, the effective weight of the sleeve is 2 pounds, how 

rapidly will it slide down the rod? 

ISO. An alternative form of the rotating vis- 
cosimeter consists of a disk pivoted above a station- 
ary boundaiy, the liquid (or gas) to be tested filling 
the verj' small space between the parallel surfaces; 
means must then be provided for measuring the 
driving torque and rotational speed. Determine, 
by integration of Eq. (110) over the lower surface 
of the disk, the torque-speed ratio which would be 
obtained for a liquid having a viscositj' of 3 X 10“^ 
pound-second per square foot with an 8-inch disk 
and a boundary spacing of 0.05 inch. 
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181 If the inner cylinder of a viscosimeter such as that shown m Fig 73 is in 
\erted the added shear bet\ieen the two bases mil play a decided role in the resulting 
torque Lstimate by integration of Eq (tlO)ovef thebasearea theperccntageadd 
tional torque which would exist under the conditions of Example 29 if the bottom 
spacing were 0 01 inch 


27 PRESSmiE GRADIENT IN STEADY, UNIFORM, VISCOUS FLOW 

Interdependence of shear and pressure gradients In the foregoing 
chapters jt was found that the intensity of pressure must generally be 
expected to vary from point to point in a given flow (a) if the fluid 
accelerates in the corresponding direction, or (6) if the fluid weight 
has a component m that direction 
It now will be shown that a pres- 
sure gradient must gencnlly exist 
(c) if relative motion within the 
fluid gives rise to a state of viscous 
«hear which varies from point to 
point 

Assume, for instance, a free 
body of fluid having the form of 
an elementary cube of volume &x 
Ay As, of which Fig 76 shows a 
cross section in the xy plane For 
the condition of two dimensional steady flow parallel to the x axis 
there will be no shear upon the two parallel faces Ax Ay, the only 
forces acting in the direction of motion x being the normal and tan 
gcntial stresses indicated in the illustration The summation of these 
horizontal stresses, which must necessarily be equal to zero because 
of the absence of accolemtion, yields the result 

ZF.~ + 




pAyAz 

\ 

Ay 

fp*^Ax}AyAz 


*1 — Ax 





Ftc 76 Definition sketch for fluid pres 
sure and shear 


Dividing by the volume Ax Ay As and letting this approach zero it 
follows that at any point 


df> dr 
dx dy 


(HI) 


Evadonlly, thireforc, a pressure gradient in steady, uniform flow 
must depend not only upon the existence of m«cou8 shear, but 
aI«o upon the vanalion of the intensity of shear across the flow 
Since the flow under consideration is parallel (i c , since f> vanes 
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hydrostaticall}^ over all normal cross sections), it follows that the 
pressure gradient must be the same at all points along every 
stream line. For the particular conditions of Fig. 75, the pressure 
gradient has the constant magnitude of zero, since the magnitude 
of r is everywhere the same. It is not zero, however, for flow 
between stationary boundaries, as will be seen from the following 
analysis. 

Flow between parallel boundaries. With reference to the parallel, 
stationary boundaries shown in Fig. 77, it is apparent that the absence 
of both relative motion and acceleration in 
the normal direction must yield a constant 
magnitude of the gradient dpjdx (and hence 
of the gradient dr/dy) in all zones so long 
as the flow continues at a steady rate in 
the X direction. Integration of Eq. (Ill) 
with respect to y then results in the ex- 
pression 





'W777^777777777^77777y 


r = 7-y + 
dx 


Fig. 77. Distribution of 
shear between stationary 
parallel boundaries. 


Evidently, the intensity of shear will vary linearly with distance from 
the boundary, for only then can drjdy be the same at all points. 
Owing to conditions of symmetry, however, it is also evident that the 
intensit\^ of shear must have the same magnitude at either boundary', 
from which it follows (see Fig. 77) that the intensity of shear midway 
betrveen the two boundaries must be zero. In other words, at the 
point y = Bjl, 


,.0-fl + c. 


Use of this result to eliminate the constant of integration from the 
initial equation for r then yields the general relationship 


T 


d.T\2 




( 112 ) 


In passing, it may be noted that the intensity of boundary' shear will 
be directly proportional to the pressure gradient and the boundary 
spacing; that is, when y = 0, Eq. (112) becomes 


ro = 


dp B 
dx~2 


(113) 
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Since from Fq (110) r — ndtfd\ Eq (112) rmy be written in 
terms of the \elocit> gradient 

dy ndx\2 V 

Integration with respect to y then fields the expression 



the constant Cj = 0 being e\aluated by means of the boundir} condi 
tion V = 0 when y = 0 Thus 


V 




(114) 


which IS the equation of a parabola having its vertex at the centerline 
of motion (sec Fig 78) At the point y = B/2 the \ elocitj is therefore 



Fig 78 \ eloc t> d sir but on between stat onary parallel boundir es 


a maximum from the geometry of the parabola for as might be deter 
minetl through application of Eqs (7) and (9)] it follows that the 
mean \eIocity of flow is two thirds the maximum whence 

‘ dx 12^ 




3 2^dx\2 4/ c 

I inal!> solving for —dpjdx 


dx ' 


i2/iV 

B 


(115) 


Since the flow is uniform integration of Eq (115) with respect to x 
will >ii!tl the pressure drop pi — p- corresponding to an> length 
— jTi = / of the ivarnllcl boundaries 

I2iil L 
B^ 


Pi -P- 


(116) 
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Equations of Poiseuille and Stokes. For flow through a horizontal 
circular tube, the counterpart of Eq. (112) may be obtained by expres- 
sing the summation of horizontal forces acting upon the cylindrical 
element of fluid shown in Fig. 79; 


whence 



lirr Axt = 0 


dp r 
dx 2 


(117) 



Fig. 79. Pressure and shear in flow through a circular tube. 


Evidently r is zero at the centerline, while at the boundary [the 
counterpart of Eq. (113)], 

(118) 

Upon introduction of Eq. (110), Eq. (117) becomes, since dy = —dr, 
dv dv dp r 
dy dr dx 2n 

and integration with respect to r then yields 

Since a = 0 when r = ro, it will be found that C = — {dp I dx)r{^ / A:ii, 
whereupon ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ / /y / / rr/- 7 y't 

(119) I f 

dx n> 


ola (Fig. 80). From the geometry of a 
paraboloid of revolution [or as may be 
shown by applying Eqs. (6) and (8)], 

T/ _ 1- _ _ ^ 

V — — ... n 


'o i 


D -i-. 


r 

t , 


, y 

t f / r\ 

'^'7/ , / / ^ ' ^ / / / / r / / 


_£ _2_ Fig. 80. Velocity distribution in 

dx Sfx flow through a circular tube. 
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Finally introducing the diameter D = 2ro and solving for —dpidx 


dp 32 m V 
dx ~ 


( 120 ) 


Since the conduit is of uniform diameter integration of Eq (120) 
\Mth respect to * will yield the pressure drop pi — p 2 corresponding 
to anj tube length — xi = L 


P\ 


32nVL 


(121) 


This IS commonly known as the fqualton of PotseutUe 

Equations (116) and (121) are generally typical of flow in which 
\iscosity IS the sole fluid characteristic influencing the pattern of 
motion the rate of decrease of pressure intensity in the longitudinal 
direction being directlj proportional to the mean \eIocity and the 
d>namic vi8cosit> It is to be noted that in the absence of accclera 
tion the fluid densit> does not enter the problem Equations such as 
these form the basis of analysis in problems of lubrication and the flow 
of all fluids of high \iscosity CIoscl> related to such flow between 
boundaries is flow around a solid body likewise under the restriction 
that Mscositj is the only fluid propert> affecting the pattern of motion 
(i e that accclerati\ecffectsarcsosmaUas tobc negligible) Although 
Its dcriMtion is bc>ond the scope of this book the expression for the 
longitudinal force F exerted b> ■* 8lo\vl> moxing viscous fluid upon a 
small sphere known as the equation of Stokes is of interest at this 
point 

F = (122) 

This equation finds particular application to the fall of rclali\cl> small 
bodies through fluids of rclatixclj high xiscositj F then representing 
the effective weight of the bod> in question (i c its actual weight 
minus that of the fluid which it tlisplaccs) 

Since power or the rate of doing work is dimensionallj equivalent 
to the product of force and acloat^ it is evident that the power re- 
quired to move an immersed bfxl> through a fluid at a constant rate is 
equal to the product of the vcloatj and the resistance to motion (i e 
P «■ vF) In flow through a conduit on the other hand the pressure 
gradient will be found to represent the average work done upon an 
average unit volume of fluid jkt unit distance traveled The rate at 
which work must In. done (i c the power reriun"”!) maintain viscous 
flow through a horizontal conduit must then be cqitil to the prixluct 
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of the pressure gradient, the length of conauit, and the rate of flow; 
that is, 

_ d-b 

P = - = Q{pi - P 2 ) ( 123 ) 


Example 30. WTiat horsepower Is required per mile of line to overcome the 
\-iscous resistance to the flow of crude oil (p = 4 X IQ-’ Ib-sec/ft^) through a 
horizontal 3-inch pipe at the rate of 5000 gallons per hour? 

Converting gallons per hour to cubic feet per second. 




5000 


The mean velocity is then 


7.48 X 60 X 60 


0.186 cfs 


A IT 


0.186 


From Eq. (121) 


(Si 


= 3.78 fps 


, ^ 32/li FI, 32 X 4 X lO-^" X 3.78 X 5280 

Pi- p 2 = = 40,900 psf 


D- 


0.252 


and from Eq. (123) 

P = Q(Pi - Pi) = 0.186 X 40,900 = 7610 ft-lb/sec 

7610 

= 13.8 hp 
550 ^ 


PROBLEMS 

182. Crude oil is pumped at the rate of 10 gallons per minute through a horizontal 
2-inch pipe, with a drop in pressure intensity of pound per square inch per 100 feet 
of line. WTiat is the viscosity of the oil? 

183. Determine the velocity of fall through air (ji = 3.7 X 10~^ pound-second per 
square foot) of mist droplets harang a diameter of 10“'* foot. 

184. The riveted plates of a storage tank for oil are lapped 3 inches at all joints. 
If a joint 30 feet below the oil surface has been sprung to such an e.\tent that a clear- 
ance of 0.01 inch exists between the lapped plates, what loss of oil in cubic feet per 
dayperfootof joint will occur? Assume the oil to have a \-iscoslty of 5 X 10~^pound- 
second per square foot and a specific weight of 55 pounds per cubic foot. 

185. In the injection molding of a certain plastic, the heated compound is forced 
under a pressiure of 100 pounds per square inch through a tube )A, inch in diameter and 
10 inches in length. If the mean velocity of flow is then 15 inches per second, what is 
the \nscosity of the compound? MTiat longitudinal force udll be exerted upon the 
tube? 

186. An oil having a viscosity of 2 X lO"^ pound-second per square foot and a 
specific gravity of 0.9 flows through a horizontal 1-inch pipe n-ith a pressure drop of 
0.5 pound per square inch per foot of pipe. Determine (o) the rate of flow in pounds 
per minute, (6) the intensity of shear at the pipe wall, (c) the total drag per 100 feet 
of pipe, and (d) the power required per 100 feet to maintain the flow. 
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187 Dunngahea\’> rain silt laden water flows into a reservoir having a maximum 
depth of 25 feet If the finest particles of silt have a nominal diameter of 5 X 10”* 
foot and a specific gravity of 2 65 estimate the time required for all the s It to settle 
to the bottom (assume *» ” 2 X 10“* pound 
second per square foot) 

18S Certain bearing surfaces (such as those 
of the Palomar telescope) are lubricated by 
means of oil introduced under pressure at the 
midpoint of the bearing Assummgtno^imen 
sional flow from an injection slot as shown in 
the sketch what rate of feed in gallons per hour 
per foot of length would be necessary to pre- 
ser\e a clearance of 0 002 inch between beanng 
surfaces supporting a load of 2500 pounds per 
square foot if the oil had a viscosity of 6 X 10'* 
Pros 188 pound second per square foot? 

28 DISSIPATION OF ENERGY THROUGH VISCOUS SHEAR 

Generation of beat m a moving fluid The tsork done upon a fluid 
cleincnt by unbalanced pressures of the surrounding fluid ttas found 
m the foregoing chapters to produce a change in either the kinetic or 
the potential cncrg> o( the element Since movement in the honiontal 
direction can produce no change in potential energy and since the 
kinetic energy is constant tn stead>. uniform motion one can only 
conclude that Mork done in maintaining %nscous flon must result in a 
continuous generation of heal, much as in the case of solid friction 
That is the deformation of a fluid clement during floiv i\ ill gi% e rise to 
\qscous stresses within the clement which tend to resist such deforma 
tion, and the work done b) the external forces m deforming the ele- 
ment must therefore be equal to the hent produced by the internal 
Mscous shear 

In the examples of steady untforni flow just discussed the forces 
which do work upon each fluid element may be tneed ultimately to 
an external agency such as hydraulic machinery, or in gravity flow, 
to the fluid weight it«clf either of which may be considerctl a source of 
mechanical energy On the other hand if any fluid is once in a state 
of motion, work will be done within the fluid regardless of whether or 
not external agcnacs continue to act upon the fluid as a whole, in 
other words, generation of heat may also take place at the expense of 
the kinetic enciT;:y of the flow, for the veloaty of such motion will 
gradually approach zero as the kinetic energy is transformed into 
heat It IS convenient therefore, to regard the process of v iscous re- 
sistance to fluid deformation as a general means whereby mechanical 
energy is convertcel into thermal energy 
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A measure of the rate of such energy^ transformation may be ob- 
tained, for the particular condition of steady, parallel flow, through 
reference to Fig. 76. .Although the summation of the longitudinal 
forces upon the element is necessarily equal to zero, there remains the 
couple due to shearing stresses in opposite directions along the hori- 
zontal faces of the moving element. The rate at which work is done 
by this couple must be equal to the product of its moment and the 
angular velocity' Ar/ Ay of a line normal to the tivo faces. Thus, as a 
first approximation, 

Av 

AP » ( r A.V Ar) Ay — 

Ay 

Dividing by' the volume of the element and letting this volume ap- 
proach zero, the rate at which work is done per unit volume at any 
point (which must be equal to the rate of dissipation of energy per 
unit volume at that point) will be simply the product of the intensity 
of shear and the velocity' gradient; since r = fx dv/dy, this quantity 
will have the alternative forms 


limit 


AP dv /dvV 

:AyAz~'dy~ n ~ ^ \dyj 


-Energy 



Ar Ay is — 0 A.V Ay 

A plot of this function for parallel flow betn-een stationary bound- 
aries is shown in Fig. SI, from which it is 
quite apparent that the zone of greatest 
generation of heat is in the neighborhood 
of the boundary', where the shear and the 
velocity' gradient are highest, while at the 
centerline the rate of dissipation is zero, 

E\'idently', integration of this quantity' over 
the cross section of flow must y'ield the 
total rate of energy dissipation per unit 
distance in the direction of motion. For 

the particular case of horizontal flow through a circular tube (see 
page 157), 




Fig. 81. Dissipation of energy 
in viscous flow. 


\dy 

the integral then having the form: 


\dy) 4fi V dx/ 


Jo 4y V dxj 


2-r dr = 


irro 

8fi 


i-t) 






dpy 

dx) 
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From Eq (123) it will be apparent that this expression is identical 
with that for the power per unit length necessarj to maintain the 
flow from which It follows thatinsteadj, uniform horizontal flow the 
product Qipi — P 2 ) represents as indeed it must, not only the a\er 
age rate at w hich w ork is done, but also the a\ erage rate at w hich heat 
IS generated in a given length of horizontal conduit In a word the 
encrg> utilized in maintaining such flow is completel> transformed 
into heat 

Vanabon of the piezometnc head. If the conduit through which a 
\jscous fluid mo>es is not bonzontaf, it n3a> stilJ be considered that 
the rate of change m pressure due to mscous shear will be of the form 


^ds)y,u: ~ D'^ 


There will howe\er be an additional \ariation in p due to the gran 
tationil (i e hydrostatic) effect discussed in Chapter 



The net rate of change will simply be the sum of the two, 


or 


dp 32*1 r . dz 
* “ D‘ '^^ds 

d{p + 7s) _ ydh 32 ft V 

ds ds D” 


(125) 


EMdently, it is the gradient of the quantity p + yz yh which is 
the cntcrion for cnci^ dissipation if the flow is not honzontal That 
IS with reference to Fig 82, it will be seen that the piezometnc held 
must be constant over any normal section but must decrease in the 
direction of flow as the result of mscous resistance to deformation 
Integration of Eq (125) oacr the distance L and diMSion by y then 
yaelds for steady, uniform flow the expression 


hi — hi 


32nVL 

yD^ 


and the power equation lx:comcs simply 

/’ - Oy(*i - *») 


(126) 


(127) 
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Fig. 82. \'ariation in pieaometric head due to tuscous shear. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the application of the 
corresponding expression for flow between parallel plates [see Eq. (115)] 
to steady, uniform flow with a free surface. As shown in Fig. 83, the 



Fig. 83. Viscous flow with a 
free surface. 


slope of the free surface and of the plane 
boundary must correspond to the gradient 
of the piezometric head h, the depth of 
flow y being equal to one-half the spacing 
B of the boundaries shown in Fig. 78. It 
therefore follows that 



Example 31. Glycerine is drculated, for test purposes, through 80 feet of 
l-inch tubing by means of a small pump set into the line. During flow, pressure 
gage A on the discharge side of the pump reads 25 pounds per square inch, 
while gage B, at the midpoint of the line and IS feet above gage A, reads 2 
pounds per square inch, (a) If the viscosity 


is 10~- pound-second per square foot and the 
specific gravity is 1.25, determine the rate of 
flow. (6) If the line were completely insulated, 
what would be the rate of rise in temperature 
due to viscous resistance (specific heat = 0.576 
British thermal unit per pound)? 

(a) According to Eq. (126) 


«! — «» = r ri ^ 

7 T 


ZlfiVL 

yD- 



Pump 
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or, multipl>ing b) y and soKing for the tcloatj, 


\pi - Pi+y(:i- =j)] 


Upon direct substitution of the giten \'alues 


~ 32X™ - 2) X 144 + 624 X I a X (0 - IS)] 


Therefore 

Q ■= TM = 1 16 X - X = 000633 cfs 
or, since there are 7 48 gallons in 1 cubic foot. 


IChap VI 


1 16 fps 


Q = 0 00633 X 7 48 X 60 4= 2 85 gpm 

(b) In order to c\aluate the rate of temperature nse, it is first neccssar> to 
obtain a measure of the energ> dissipation per second per pound of fluid Since 
k has the dimension of energ> per unit weight, 


Ai-*i 32 m T* 32 X I0-* X TU' ft lb 

i ■ tD’ ■ 624 X 1 25 X (A)" ■ ■’ib.scc 

Since 1 Btu « 778 ft lb and since 0 576 Dtu will produce a nse in temperature 
of Fin 1 pound of gl>cenne the resulting rate of temperature change would be 

? 7 a°x0^;6 X «> X «> - F per hour 


PROBLEMS 

189 Crude oil is pumped at the rate of 0 5 cubic foot per second through a 4 inch 
pipe sloping as shown The specific groMtj of the oil is 0 92 and the d>-namic vis- 
co»U> 25 X 10~* pound second per 
square fool B> what amount will the 
pressure at point B differ from 
that at point /I? 

190 in a certain manufacturing 
(Tocess a liquid basing a siscosity of 
4 X 10"* pound-second per square foot 

and a specific gras it> of I 2 flows down 
pjoB 189 * '•erlical sheet of glass If the man 

mum velocity of flow must not exceetl 

foot per second what will l« the limiting thickness of the liquid stream? 

191 Evaluate the |x>wer require*! topump3 gallons of Ebrerine per minute at 100 
Fahrenheit through 500 feet of I inch pipe d scharging freelj into an open tank 15 
feet above the level of the supply reservo r 

192 Two vertical cylindrical cemtainers 6 inches in dumeter arc connected by a 
20-inch rubber tube having a inch bore If the containers are partly filled with 
water at 50* Fahrenheit and one is then raised 2 inches at what initul rate wPl the 
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surface level change in either container? (Note that the head decreases at ttvice the 
rate at which either surface level varies.) 

193. The tank \\-ith the slender outlet tube shown in the accompanying sketch is 
used to measure the viscosity of liquids. WTiat viscosity 
would be indicated by an efflux of 1 cubic inch of liquid in 30 
seconds under the given head if the specific gravity of the 
liquid is 0.9? 

194. If the vdscosimeter of Example 29 were completel}' in- 
sulated, what length of time would be required to raise the 
temperature 1° Fahrenheit (assume a specific weight of 55 
pounds per cubic foot and a specific heat of 0.5 British thermal 
unit per pound per degree)? 

195. At a gi'ven point in a lubricated bearing the unit shear 
within the oil film is 2 pounds jjer square foot. If the vis- 
cosity of the oil is 5 X 10“'* pound-second per square foot, 
the density is 1.85 slugs per cubic foot, and the specific heat is 
0.5 British thermal unit per pound per degree Fahrenheit, determine (a) the local 
velocity gradient and (6) the rate of temperature rise which would result if there 
were no loss of heat. 

196. If the ■vdscosimeter reservoir of Problem 193 were 3 inches in diameter and 
filled with "water at 70® Fahrenheit to the level indicated, what time would be required 
for the level to drop 2 inches? 

197. YTiat length of time would be required for the difference in surface level in 
Problem 192 to decrease to (a) 1 inch, and (6) to zero? 


4 in. 


iOin. 
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29. SIGIilFICANCE OF THE REYNOLDS NUMBER 

Variation of the Euler number in non-uniform viscous flow. As was 
shown in Section 27, the steady motion of a viscous fluid between 
parallel boundaries must be accompanied by a pressure gradient which 
is directly proportional to the djmamic viscosity and the mean velocity 
of flow and inversely proportional to the square of a length character- 
izing the boundary spacing. It is noteworthy that the fluid density 
does not appear in such a relationship, owing to the complete absence 
of accelerative effects. In non-uniform flow, on 
the other hand, density cannot in general be 
ignored. With reference to the convergent bound- 
aries of Fig. 84, for instance, one would expect a 
drop in pressure intensity from point to point in 
the mean direction of flow, as the result not only 
of -viscous shear but also of the increase in kinetic 
energy as the section narrowed. 

Although the analysis of viscous and accelerative effects combined 
is not a simple matter, certain qualitative conclusions may at once be 
reached. If the fluid viscosity is high and the velocity or density is 
low, it is probable that the influence of viscous resistance upon the 



Fig. 84. Definition 
sketch for accelerated 
viscous flow. 
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pressure gradient ill by far outueigh thit of the inertnl resistance to 
acceleration con\erseIy if the viscosity is low and either the \e!oat> 
or the density is high the pressure gradient necessary to produce the 
mass acceleration will probably be considerably greater than that 
necessary to maintain the flow against the \iscous resistance E\i 
dently the principles developed in Chapter III correspond to the limit 
mg case in which viscous effects are n^Iigible m companson with in 
ertial effects under which circumstances (see Fig 84) 


pVo^ 

2 


The other extreme ma> be charactenzed b> the expression 


Pa — pi 


^ V ^ Bo 


m which C and C are numerical factors depending only upon the 
boundary geometry (compare with Eqs (116) and (121)] inthiscase 
inertial effects are negligible m comparison with those due to viscosity 
Between these two limits needless to sa> lies a vast range of flo \ 
"onditions for even the specific boundary form under discussion How 
ever as a first approximation such conditions may be described bj an 
equation of the Bernoulli t>pewhich combines the two foregoing rein 
tionships 




pV /»! 


+ c!lis 
2 ^0 


Letting Ap represent the difference pi — po and dividing each term 
b> pV(^l2 one obtains the dimensionless expression 

Ap _ (W _ CpVo/B 

\vj pUV2 

The term at the left when written in the form Fo/V2Ap7p will be 
seen at once to correspond to the Euler number introduced m Chapter 

III Thenitio F|/Io evidcntlj isagain a function onI> of the bound 

arj geometry The last term of the equation on the other hand is 
obviouslj variable between wide limits for the denominator is a meas- 
ure of the inertial charactcnstics of the non uniform motion and the 
numerator is a measure of the viscous characteristics cither of which 
ma> range from near!> zero well toward infinit> It folio vs therefore 
that the Euler number is not a constant in v iscous flow since for an> 
giVTn boundary geometry it will vnr> with the ratio (pi o/Bo)/(p^ o /2) 
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— or simply VBpfu. 
relationship 


In other words, there exists the general functional 
V _ (VBp\ 

V 2A^/p '^\ fi ) 


The Reynolds number as a flow parameter; similitude. A dimen- 
sionless quantity of the type VBpfp is commonly known as the Rey- 
nolds number R, a parameter which characterizes the relative im- 
portance of viscous action, much as the Froude number was shown to 
characterize the relative importance of gravitational action, in steady, 
non-uniform flow. Since the viscosity and the density appear in the 
Reynolds number as a ratio, it is convenient to treat this ratio of fluid 
properties as a property in itself. In the event of gravitational action, 
it will be recalled, the ratio of specific weight to density was replaced 
by the factor g = yip, of which the dimension [length/time^] is purely 
kinematic. The ratio p/p will likewise be found to be kinematic in 
nature, since its dimension is [length^/time]; it is therefore called the 
kinematic viscosity v (nu). Since 



the Reynolds number, like the Froude number, will be seen to involve 
only a length, a velocity, and a fluid property: 


VLp _ VL 

p V 


(130) 


The larger the Reynolds number, evidently, the less important will 
be the influence of viscosity upon the flow pattern, an infinite value of 
R corresponding to flow in which the viscous resistance to deforma- 
tion plays no role whatever in comparison with the inertial resistance 
to acceleration. The smaller the Reynolds number, on the other hand, 
the more important the role of viscosity, a value of R approaching 
zero corresponding to flow in which inertial effects are negligible in 
comparison. Since the Euler number, for any given boundary geom- 
etry, is then a function of the Reynolds number, the relationship 

E = v!>(R) (131) 

should provide a general guide in the evaluation, whether analytical 
or experimental, of the characteristics of viscous flow under specific 
boundary conditions. 

Efflux from an orifice, already used to illustrate the significance of 
the Euler and Froude numbers, likewise provides an example for the 
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present discussion Since the coefficient of discharge Cj is then equal 
to the Euler number Q may be expected to vary with It Although 
the form of \’ariation cannot be e\'iluated analytically, experiments 
have resulted in the functional relationship plotted m Fig 85 for a 
circular orifice in the side of a large tank As is to be expected the 
greatest dev lation from the v afue 0 61 1 of Table I is found at the low 
end of the abscissa scale where the relative influence of \iscosity is a 



onfice after Lea 

miNimum While the curve approaches the horizontal with increas 
ing values of R it should be notctl that the limiting magnitude of Cj 
forR =00 IS <somew hat below 0611 owing to the loss of energ> due to 
VISCOUS deformation (that is the vclocitj along the solid boundarj 
must invariably be zero however great the Re>nolds number maj 
become) 

roran> particular boun<lar> conditions a specific value of R is thus 
•ecn to denote a specific Euler number and hence a specific d>'namic 
(jattom of flow, regardless of the absolute magnitudes of the linear 
scale vc!ocit> densit> and viscosilj Thai is so far as viscous action 
IS conctrnetl two stales of motion ina> be said to be d>namicallj 
similar if the boundaries an. gcomctncnil) similar and if the Rejnolds 
numbers (and therefore the Puler numbers) have the same magnitiiclc 
This pnnciple of similitude is of considerable practical significance m 
the interpretation of measurements made on scale models of flow struc 
turcs in winch viscous and inirtial effects are of primary importance 
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Example 32. The drag of harbor currents upon a submerged mine is studied, 
for convenience, in a wind tunnel, at a scale of 1:3. What wind velocity should 
be used to simulate a S-mile-per-hour tidal current? To what prototype resist- 
ance would a model resistance of 3 pounds correspond? 


In order that the hvo states of flow maj' be dynamically similar, the following 
equality must obtain: 


V^L m _ Fpip 
Vm Vp 


Assuming that, for sea water, Vp = 1.4 X 10“® square foot per second and, for 
air, Vm = 1.5 X 10“'* square foot per second. 


F„. LpVm 3 1.5X10-* 

Vp LmVp 1 ^ 1.4 X 10-5 

whence 

Vm ^ 32.2 Fp = 32.2 X 5 = 161 mph 
Since the Euler numbers must also be equal, 

Vm ^ Vp 

V2Apm/pm -VlApp/pp 

Noting that homologous forces are proportional to Ap U, 

Fp _ App Lp^ _ Fp° pp V 
Fm APm Lm- Vm^ Pm Lm' 


Assuming that pp = 1.99 slugs per cubic foot and p„ = 0.0025 slug per cubic 
foot, 



= 3 X 


161/ 0.0025 



20.8 lb 


PROBLEMS 

198. A new form of flow meter when tested in the laboratory yields a differential 
pressure of 9 pounds per square inch for a flow of 3 cubic feet of water per second 
through a 6-inch pipe at 60° Fahrenheit. At what rate should water at the same tem- 
perature flow through a geometrically similar meter in a 24-inch pipe to produce 
dynamically similar conditions? Wffiat differential pressure should then be meas- 
ured? 

199. At what rate should air at 100° Fahrenheit flow through the 6-inch pipe 
meter of Problem 198 if dynamic similarity of the flow pattern is to obtain? Evalu- 
ate the corresponding differential pressure. (Assume p = 0.0023 slug per cubic foot.) 

200. Wind effects upon a barrage balloon are determined by means of a 1:15 
scale model in a wind tunnel. What air velocity in the tunnel would correctly simu- 
late a 20-mile-per-hour wind against the prototype? To what prototype drag would 
a 150-pound model drag correspond? 

201. Tests are to be made upon a 1:30 scale model of a Great Lakes freighter. 
If the cruising speed of the prototype is 12 knots, what velocity should be given the 
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model m a towing tank according to the similanty criterion of (a) Froude and (J) 
Reynolds? 

202 Because of the relatt\e ease in making internal \e!ocity traverses the flow 
pattern in a proposed v-ater turbine is stud ed at a 1 10 scale reduction us ng a r 
instead of water If the operating temperature in both model and prototype is 
assumed to be 60* what flow ratio most prevail to atta n dynamically similar con 
ditions? WTiat will be the conversion ratio lor (a)>elocities and (6) changes in pres- 
sure intensity? 

203 Power requirements of a small submarine cruis ng submerged at 8 knots 
are studed under dynamically simibr conditions m a high density wind tunnel at 
1 10 scale What prototype horsepower would be indicated by a model drag of 
65 pounds when the tunnel pressure is S atmospheres and the temperature 100*? 


30 INSTABILITY OF VISCOUS FLOW 

Disturbance of laminar motion In deriving relitionships for the 
mean rate of energy dissipation due to viscous shear conditions were 
restricted to the ele/nentarj case of stea<i5 anihrm flou under which 
circumstances the stream lines not only remnn parallel to one another 
but also indicate velocities which do not change with time As men 
tioned m the foregoing section similar rehtionships will hold for shear 
in stead) non uniform motion the stream lines and %cIocities thin 
>ar>mg m form from one boundary to the next but remaining un 
changed with time As a matter of fact much the same considcn 
tions would apply to the unstcad) non uniform flow of a mscous fluid 
provide<l onl> that the individual stream lines were goaerned m gin 
cral form by the geometr) of the solid boundanes The term laminar 
IS applied to flow of this nature because the stream lines or rather 
stream surfaces appear to divide the entire region of flow into an 
orderly senes of fluid laminae or layers conforming generally to the 
boundary configuration 

The existence — whatever the cause may be — of local disturbanct?s 
in tht flow of a viscous fluid IS evidently not compatible with this con 
cept of laminar motion Under certain conditions to be sure any 
local fluctuations in vcloaty will gradually be damped by the addi 
tional viscous stresses which arc produced tht flow then eventually 
liccoming truly laminar m nature Undtr other conditions on thi 
contrary the viscous stresses invoivtxl may not bt suflicicnt to quell 
such fluctuations before the disturbance has spread throughout the 
entire zone of motion The flow is then said to lie turbulent and may 
no longer l>c treatcel accoixling to the loregoing equations for lammar 
motion Since minor ifisturbances art always present in a inoeing 
fluid, and since tiirbtihnce is one of the most important phtnom«*na of 
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fluid motion, the question whether a given state of flow is inherently 
stable or unstable must invariably be answered. 

Development of a general instability parameter. The inertial tend- 
ency of any fluid toward instability may be illustrated schematically 
by assuming the velocity distribution shown in Fig. 86a to exist in a 
fluid of finite density but zero viscosity. If, for any reason, the stream 
line at the velocity discontinuity 
begins to deviate from a straight 
line (i.e., if a disturbance occurs), 
as indicated in Fig. 866, according 
to the flow net the local velocity 
will decrease as the neighboring 
stream lines diverge and increase 
as they converge. As the velocity 
decreases, however, the pressure 
intensity must increase, and vice 
versa, with the result that the 
pressure differences across the dis- 
continuity will tend to increase the 
displacement of the stream lines at 
all points in the direction of the 
initial deviation. As the process 
continues, the zone of discontinuitj”^ 
will eventually develop into a series 
of vortices of finite size, as shown 
by Figs. 86c and &6d. 

If the viscosity of the fluid under consideration is not zero, the fol- 
lowing modification of this schematic picture is to be e.xpected. An 
abrupt discontinuity of the velocity distribution will not be possible, 
since this would require an infinite local intensity of shear; the steeper 
the local velocity gradient, however, the more nearly the conditions of 
Fig. 86 are approached. Similarly, the higher the fluid density, the 
more pronounced will be the tendency to produce eddies if an initial 
disturbance is present. The higher the viscosity, on the other hand, 
the more will the internal shear tend to oppose further differences in 
velocity. The presence of a solid boundarj' will likewise be a stabilizing 
influence, since the nearer the initial disturbance is to the boundary 
the smaller must be the lateral displacement. 

With reference to Fig. 87, showing the velocity distribution of a 
viscous fluid near a plane boundary, it will be seen that the velocity 
gradient, density, viscosity, and wall distance may be combined to 


Surface of \ 



discontinuitu > \ 












Fig. 86. Instability of flow at a sur- 
face of discontinuity. 
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jielcl a stability parameter x (chi) having the following dimensionless 
form 


X = 


y^p dt/d} 
ft 


(J32) 


According to the foregoing discussion the greater the numerator of 
this parameter the greater will be the tendenej toward local instabil 
ity whereas the greater the denominator the greater the stabilizing 
influence The parameter will necessarly be zero at the boundary 
whereyiszero and also at a great distance from the boundarj where 



FiO 87 Defintofi sketch for the nstabit) of bm nar flow near a boundary 

rft/dyiszcro At some intermediate distance however it will attain 
a maximum value as shown m the figure This then is the zone at 
which eddies may be expected to occur if the flow is disturbed in an> 
way — proxided that the magnitude of x exceeds a certain critical xaluc 
Experiments for \ anous boundarj conditions indicate that this critical 
xaluc has a magnitude of about 500 In general therefore if the 
parameter x docs not approach 500 at anj point m a given flow such 
flow IS inhercntlj stable but if this critical value is much excceelcd at 
anj point eddies will develop once a disturbance of sufficient magni 
tilde occurs 

Reynolds’ upper and lower cntical limits Since for anj given 
boundarj geometrj the Rcjnolds number characterizes the flow as a 
whole one would also expect a particular value of R to mark the limit 
of stabilitj for a particular boundarj form Indeed this was first 
shown to be true for flow through a circular tube bj Osborne Rc> 
Holds an English saentist of the last centurj for whom the parameter 
R was namctl In I ig 88 is shown schcmaticallj a modification of 
Rcjaiolds equipment intendtxl for ilcmonsiration purposes A glass 
tube w»th rouniWJ inht loads from a large tank and terminates in a 
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valve by which the rate of flow can be controlled. At the inlet is a 
small jet permitting the introduction of a fine stream of dye. If the 
tank is filled with water and allowed to stand for several hours, and if 
the control valve is then opened slightly, Injection of the dye will 


1 

tube 


^ Glass 

b ' — i 

Jet^^ 

Valve > 


Fig. 88. Reynolds apparatus for demonstrating instability of flow through a tube. 

yield a colored filament which passes through the tube so steadily that 
it scarcely seems to be in motion. The flow will continue in this stable 
state as the valve is opened farther, until eventually a velocity is 
reached at which the thread of dye begins to waver (Fig. 89). Con- 
tinued increase in the rate of flow will make the fluctuations more 
intense, the dye at last rapidly 
diffusing over the entire cross sec- 
tion of the tube. 

Reynolds found that instability 
of flow would occur at a magnitude 
of the parameter R = VDfv of 
about 12,000, regardless of the 
tube diameter. More recently, 
however, it has been proved that 
the magnitude of the Rejmclds 
number at which laminar flow be- 
comes unstable depends largely 
upon the nature of the disturb- 
ances present in the flow. For in- 
stance, critical values of R over 
40,000 have since been reached with Reynolds’ original equipment, 
largely as the result of increasing the stilling time, improving the 
rounding of the inlet, and eliminating all possible vibration. The 
so-called upper critical Reynolds number — the maximum value of R 
at which laminar flow is physically possible — would therefore appear 
to be indeterminate, the disturbances necessary to produce instability^ 
simply decreasing in magnitude as R becomes larger. 




(b) 


M 


(cl 

Fig. 89. Behavior of the dye filament 
with increasing Reynolds number. 
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There exists ho^\e\er for anj given boundary geometry a louer 
critical value of R beIoi\ which disturbances of any magnitude are 
eventually damped by viscousaction For flow’ through circular tubes 
the lower critical Reynolds number is approximately VD/r = 2000 
a value which has considerable practical significance Comparable 
limits have been determined for various other types of flow whether 



I\atf \I I Photograplis of the trans t on from bm nar flow to turbulent flow in a 
glass tube 


through or around fixed boundaries of different forms and whether 
for confined or fret surfice flow although these limits differ con«idcr 
ably m numtncvl mvgnitudc owing in part to the effect of boundary 
form upon the flow stability vnd in part to the flow dimension chosen 
as tlie length pammeter Invimbly however flow which is clnr 
acterized by a Reynolds numlicr less than the lower critical is stable 
to disturbances of any magnitude and hence is inherently lamimr in 
nature indcetl it is only this lower cntical value which is of practical 

importance since a moving fluid is seldom so free from local disturb 
ances that laminar flow w ill persist at higher v alues of R 

Eximple CtTtain operations in the manufacture of chemicals involve 
the flow of liquid in a thin smooth sheet down an incLned pble of glass l( 
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the Reynolds number e.\ceeds the critical value of 500, turbulence may develop- 
moreo\-er, if the Froude number e.\ceeds 2, surface waves may form. Deter- 
mine the maximum permissible rate of flow per unit width, and the correspond- 
ing slope of the glass plate, for a liquid having a viscosity of 6 X 10“° pound- 
second per square foot and a specific gra\-ity of 1.2. 


E\-idently, the following conditions limit both the depth and the mean 
veloatj-, the product of which determines the rate of flow: 

^ = 500 and ~ = 2 
V Viy 

Upon eliminating Fand sol\-ing for y, 

500r 


y 


/ — 3 1250,001 

= 2v^, 


,000ri= 


For the given fluid characteristics, 

I 

3 

y = M 


/ 250,000 X 


/ 6 X 10~° Y 
\1.94 X 1.2 J 


4 X 32.2 


= 0.0109 ft 


and 

Therefore, 


r = 2V^ = 2 V 32.2 X 0.0109 = 1.18 fps 
5 = Vy = 1.18 X 0.0109 = 0.0129 cfs/ft 
and, from Eq. (128), 

„ 3fjiV 3 X 6 X 10“® X 1.18 , 

5 = -i— = = 0.024 = sm * a 

yy- 62.4 X 1.2 X 0.0109= 

a = r 22' 


PROBLEMS 

204. Submit on logarithmic paper a plot of pipe diameter against the lower critical 
velocity for air and water at 60° Fahrenheit. 

205. The value R = 1.0 is sometimes taken as the approximate limit of validity' of 
the Stokes equation, inertial effects thereafter becoming appreciable. Determine the 
maximum size of mist droplets which will still follow- the Stokes relationship in air at 
60° Fahrenheit. 

206. From the equation for the velocity distribution in laminar flow through a tube, 
derive an expression for Xmax in terms of F, Z?, and v. To w'hat value of this param- 
eter does the critical v-alue R = 2000 correspond? 

207. Although blood is not a true fluid, in that its viscosity varies somewhat with 
rate of shear, it may be assumed for present purposes to be appro.ximately 5 times as 
viscous as water. If the mean velocity of the blood stream through a K-inch arteiy is 
about 6 inches per second, what fraction of the lower critical velocity does this repre 
sent? 
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203 \\'hat IS the greatest permissible rotational speed (i e that at »h ch Xmtx *• 
5001 o{ the Mscos meter of Example 29 with oil of the giN-en mscos t> assuming its 
specific gra\it> to be 0 9? 

209 What IS the greatest depth of o I for «h ch 10 * pound second per square 
foot and p = 1 7 slugs per cub c foot wh ch could exist in the reservoir of Problem 
193 without exceed ng the lower critical xeloat} of fiow? 

31 CHARACTERISTICS OF FLUID TURBULENCE 

Nature of the mixing process^ energy dissipation Once the flow of 
*1 \nscous fluid has become unstable in anj region the resulting eddies 
will spread rapidly over the cn 
tire flow section thereby pro- 
ducing a complex pattern of 
motion which vanes continu 
ously with time This phenom 
enon is known as fiutd lurbu 
Itnce Since the stream lines 
are then not only hopelessly in 
tertvvined but changing in form 
from instant to instant turbu 
lent flow IS evidently the com 
plete antithesis of laminar flow 
m which neighboring layers 
of fluid remain distinct from one 
another eveept for the minor 
effect of molccuhr diffusion In 
dcerl fluid turbulence is often 
likened to molccuhr motion on 
a greatly cnhrgtxl scale the 
miCTOscopic intermixing of mole- 
cules finding a counterpart in the niacro«copic intermixing (i e eddy 
motion) of finite masses of fluid 

Not onlv docs turbulence involve a continuous interchange of fluid 
between neighboring zones of flow as indicated by the rapid diffusion 
of color m the Reynolds apparatus but at the same time the rate of 
energy dissipation is greatly incrcaecel as may be seen from the abrupt 
change in the relationship between pressure gradient and mean veloaty 

plottcel in Fig 90 That ihesecffectsarecloscly relatexj will be cvnlcnt 
from the following reasoning Just as coloring matter is carrier] from 
one ivart of the flow to anothir by the mixing process of turbulence 
fluid with high kinetic enirgy iscamctl from the central region toward 
the Ijoumhncs while fluid with low kinetic energy is camerl from the 



Fig 90 Comparison of the ratn of 
d ss pat on in lam nar and turbulent flow 
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boundary region toward the center, with the result that the average 
velocity distribution for turbulent flow becomes far more uniform than 
that for laminar flow, as indicated in Fig. 91. In fact, far from being 
a parabola, the distribution curve is practically logarithmic in form. 
At the boundaries, therefore, 
where the eddy motion must re- 
duce to a minimum, the velocity 
gradient is much higher than in 
wholly laminar motion, whence 
the intensit}’’ of boundary shear 
To = n{dv/dy)(y^o) must be in- 
creased by a corresponding 
amount. It follows from a rela- 
tionship such as Eq. (118) that 
the pressure gradient, a measure 
of the energy’’ dissipation, will be 
far greater in turbulent flow. 

Nevertheless, if the variation of the mean intensity of shear across 
the section is to remain linear, as it must in uniform flow, it is evident 
that T will be increased at all points by an amount proportional to 
the increase in tq. How this is effected by the turbulence will be clear 
if one notes that the distribution curve of Fig. 91 represents the 
temporal mean velocity v in the longitudinal direction, whereas at any 

instant the complex pattern of the 
eddy motion results in deviations 
from the temporal mean value in 
every direction at all points; such 
instantaneous deviations in the 
longitudinal direction are indicated 
schematically in Fig. 92. In other 
words, one may visualize turbulent 
flow as a haphazard and ever- 
changing system of eddies super- 
posed on the mean motion of the 
fluid, the viscous stresses within 
each individual eddy resulting in a 



r 

1 

\ 




Fig. 92. Instantaneous distribution of 
velocity in turbulent flow. 



Fig. 91. Comparison of the mean veloc- 
ity-distribution curves in laminar and tur- 
bulent flow. 


rate of energy dissipation which is far in excess of that due to the 


mean flow alone. 

Significance of the eddy viscosity. Since the pattern of the turbu- 
lence varies continuously with time, knowledge of the instantaneous 
distribution of velocity is useful only if a continuous record with time 
(see Fig. 93) is available for statistical analysis. For this reason, use 
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IS sometimes made of the rough similant> between molecular motion 
and turbulence b> w nting the mean intensity of shear due to turbulence 
[compare with Eq (HO)) in the following form 


dv 

'^dy 


(133) 


The bar over the velocitj now represents the temporal mean value at 
anv point, as plotted in Figs 92 and 93 while ij (eta) is the so-called 
eddy iiscosity analogous to the molecular viscosity n This method 
eliminates the necessity of considering the instantaneous viscous 
stresses within the eddies, through expressing the average effect of 






Fic 93 Local variation of the vclocit)' Kith time 


these stresses m terms of the mean veloaty gradient and a parameter 
characteristic of the turbulence 

In the kinetic theory of gases it has been shown that the viscosity m 
of a gas depends upon the density of the gas the mean free path of the 
molecules and the mean molecular velocity If one continues the 
analogy between such microscopic molecular motion and the macro- 
scopic eddy motion of fluid turbulence then the eddy viscosity should 
depend upon the density of the fluid the mem size I of the eddies 
and some characteristic veloaty of the eddy motion — the most ap- 
propriate form of the hst parameter being the root mean squire 
of the instantaneous veloaty deviations from the mean vcloc 
ity of the primary motion (see Fig 93) S nee ^ is a fluid pro|xrtv its 
mignitiuk IS the same at all points of a given flow (provided that the 
U nuieraturc IS constant) The parameter ij however, is a fluid char 
actcnslic only in so far as it includes the fluid density , otherwise it is 
a characteristic of motion and may reasonably be expected to varv 
from point to jxiint in the flow In fact b\ dividing if by p there is 
oblaintxl a factor which is characttnstic of the flow alone 
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The factor e (epsilon) is evidently a kinemaiic eddy viscosity comparable 
to V, the kinematic molecular viscosity. This parameter should then 
depend only upon the eddy size I and the eddy velocity \^v'^. 

Although the measurement of turbulence characteristics is a very 
tedious statistical process, the results of such measurements are ex- 
tremely' significant. These are shown schematically in Fig. 94 for 
flow through a pipe of circular cross section. It will be noted that the 
average eddy' size varies from zero at the boundary to a maximum at 
the centerline, the velocity of fluctuation on the other hand being a 
maximum near the boundary' and decreasing toward the center; the 



product e = therefore becomes a maximum approximately' mid- 

way' between centerline and wall. 

Evidently, the mixing effect is 
most pronounced in this region, 
approaching a low value in the 
central 'zone but attaining a mini- 
mum of zero at the wall. This 
knowledge is particularly' impor- 
tant — not only in the analy'sis of 
energy' dissipation, but also in 
problems of heat transfer and the 
suspension of finely' divided mate- 
rial (dust or silt) by the process 
of turbulent convection. Indeed, since e provides a direct measure 
for the mixing process, it is frequently called the diffnsioti coefficient. 

Just as the mean size of the eddies in turbulent flow is governed by 
the scale of the boundary geometo'. the mean velocity of fluctuation 
for given boundary conditions and a given fluid depends upon the mean 
velocity of the flow itself. In other words, the average mi.xing coeffi- 
cient for the entire flow section, must vary with VL. Dividing 
both quantities by the kinematic viscosity, it follows that the ratio of 
the eddy' viscosity to the molecular viscosity in turbulent flow must 
vary with the Reynolds number: 


Fig. 94. Variation in eddy viscosity 
across a circular pipe. 




R 


V 


(135) 


In general, therefore, not only will the relative effectiveness of the mix- 
ing process increase with increasing Rey'nolds number, but also two 
states of turbulent flow may be said to be dynamically similar if the 
boundaries are geometrically' similar and the Reynolds numbers are 
the same. 
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PiATE XI 11 The tlifTusion of smoke in winds having the ume \elocit)’ but different 
degrees of turbulence 


Example 34 Flow of a gas througha honzoniat 2 inch pipe nclds a measured 
pressure drop of 20 pounds per square foot per 1000 feet of pipe when the mean 
\cloat) IS 12 feet per second the density and the kinematic \jsco«ity of the 
gas are respectn'clj , 15 X 10”* slug per cubic foot and 2 X 10”* square foot 
per second WTut jwcentage error would result were the rale of discharge 
computed from the measured pressure gradient according to the equation of 
Poiscuille’ 


Since 


R 


IE ^ 

r “ 2 X lO”* 


lOOOO 


the flow Is well bc>’ond the practical limit (R 2000) of the hmmar regime 
For the gi\en %-eloatj, the actual ntc of energ> dissipation is therefore far 
greater than that computed b> the equation of Poiseuille consequent!), the 

s-elocit) indicalcil bs ( 121 ) for thegisen pressure drop should lie considera 

hlj m excess of that which actualK occurs at this stage of turbulent flow That 
ts soNing I^ (121) for I 
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V = - P^) (A)= X 20 

32;iL 32 X (2 X 10-* X 15 X 10“^) X 1000 ~ 

w hich represents an error of 

57.8 - 12 

— X 100 = 381% 

PROBLEMS 

210. Crude oil is pumped through a 6-inch pipeline which is subject to seasonal 
changes in temperature. At the maximum temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, when 
r = 3 X 10~'* square feet per second, a power input of 3 horsepower per 1000 feet 
of line is required to maintain a flow of 1 cubic foot per second. W'hat power input 
would be required to maintain the same rate of flow at the minimum temperature of 
30° Fahrenheit, if the viscosity of the oil is then 10 times as great? (Note First 
compute the Re>’nolds numbers; assume a specific gravity of 0 9 at both tempera- 
tures.) 

211. A mixing device used in chemical manufacture is found to require 15 minutes 

to j-ie!d a satisfactorj' liquid suspension of finely di\ ided solids. If both the size and 
the rotational speed of the agitator were 
doubled, how long an interval should be 5 

required to reach essentially the same 
stage of mixing? ^ 

212. Measurements of wind velocitx w 

Vjt a 

against time in the lee of a tower yield m 
the sinusoidal curxe shown in the accom- fps 
panj-ing sketch. Estimate therefrom the 
magnitudes of /, V v'x~, and « for the eddies 
shed by the tower. 

213. Estimate the relatixe magnitudes ® 

of the eddy viscositj for the three photo- 
graphs of smoke diffusion shown in Plate 
XIII. 

214. Assuming that the wind xelocitv xaries with the logarithm of elevation above 
the surface of the earth (i e., p = Ci fl- C» logioj), estimate the velocity at an elcxxition 
of 1000 feet when measurements at 10 feet and 100 feet yield velocities of 7 and 11 
feet per second, respectively. 

215. As a first approximation, the size of the eddies at the end of the hjdrauhc 
jump may be assumed proportional to the depth yt; and the velocity fluctuations pro- 
portional to the mean velocity I: Compare the \-alues of € resulting from jumps at 
Froude numbers of 5 and 10, the depth yi being the same in each case. 

216. In a gixen wind the smoke from a factory chimney is found to spread 15 feet 
laterally in a distance of 100 feet. If the edd\ size is assumed proportional to that of 
the boundarx (i e., building) irregularities and the edd\ xelocitv proportional to the 
xelocity of the wnnd, what change in the lateral diffusion of the smoke would result 
from a 50 per cent increase in wnnd x-elocitx ? 

217. It IS sometimes assumed, for conxcnicnce, that the kinematic eddv \n=cositv 
€ is constant across the normal section of a pipe or open channel To what form of 

xclocitx distribution curxe would this nccessarilx correstxind? 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 Does the viscosity of (a) liquids and (b) gases increase or decrease with tem 
perature? Suggest reasons /or the difference in behavior 

2 Describe the distribution of shear in ac>1indrical vessel of fluid rotating about 
Its axis at constant angular speed Discuss the varution m shear which would be 
caused b> an abrupt change in the rotational speed of the tank 

3 At what rate is work done by the shear on the xertical faces of the element 
of Fig 76? 

4 Show that the relationship preceding Eq (124) may be obtained from a sum 
mat ion of the rates at which work » done by the several forces shown in Fig 76 

5 If fluid pressure is not a form of energy, why is the pressure gradient a measure 
of the rote of energy dissipation in stead> uniform flow? 

6 Cite instances of laminar flow encountered in everyday life 

7 Suggest means of measuring both dynamic and kinematic viscosity based on 
the sarious examples of laminar flow discussed in this chapter 

8 With reference to Fig 8t m what zone of laminar flow through a tube would 
the tcmperatupc tend to rise at the greatest rate? How would the resulting heat he 
transferred to the remaining zones of flow? 

9 Heat IS supplied to fluid passing through a conduit b> means of resistance coils 
in an external jacket How wall the heat reach the innermost zone of flow in (a) 
hmmar motion and (b) turbulent motion? Will the transfer of heat be more rapid 
in (o) or in (6)? 

10 With reference to Fig 94 wherein the pipecross section would the rale of heat 
transfer m Question 96 be the smallest? 

1 1 Show that the Rejmolds number ma> be considered to represent the ratio of a 
tj^p'ral inertial reaction to a 1)711031 viscous force 

12 The djmamic viscosity of water is approximate!) 70 times as great as that 
of air at normal temperature Is the kinematic viscosit) of water greater or less 
than that of air? Of what signifkance is this fact in connection with the dymami 
call) similar flow of air and water through the same conduit? 

13 In model studies of graMtaUonal efleefs, seJocnies are reduce*! in proport on 
to the square root of the scale ratio What \elocity chmgc is required in model 
studies of s isrous eflecls? What practical diflicult) would such a relationship intro* 
duce in model stuil es insoUing both gravitational and viscous effects? 

14 Wh) does the irreguhr filament of d)-e in the Re)nolds apparatus (Fig 88) 
not rcpre«ent a stream filament? 

15 Describe examples of flow m which turbulence is (a) advantageous and (6) d s 
advantageous 
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SURFACE RESISTANCE 

32. THEORY OF THE BOUNDARY LAYER 

Essence of the Prandtl theory. In the preliminary analysis of fluid 
motion without regard to the effect of viscosity, it was found that the 
pattern of motion was governed primarily by the geometry of the 
boundaries betw'een which or around which the fluid moved. Since, 
however, the velocity of a viscous fluid at the zone of contact with a 
solid boundar^'^ is invariably the same as the velocity of the boundary, 
it is evident that the pattern of motion of a viscous fluid must differ 
appreciably — at least in the boundary neighborhood — from that indi- 
cated by the flow net. It is the purpose of this and the succeeding 
chapter to investigate the influence of such viscous effects upon the 
velocity distribution, and to evaluate the magnitude of the resulting 
forces exerted by the fluid upon the boundary. 

As must be concluded from the discussion in the foregoing chapter, 
the extent to which viscous action may be expected to modify the basic 
pattern obtained from the flow net will depend upon the magnitude 
of a characteristic Reynolds number. The smaller the Reynolds num- 
ber, that is, the larger will be the viscous influence. The larger this 
parameter, on the other hand, the smaller will be the importance of 
^^scosity in determining the ultimate pattern of motion. Indeed, al- 
though viscous resistance to deformation must, mathematically speak- 
ing, extend throughout the moving fluid in all cases, it so happens 
that at high values of R such resistance will be appreciable only in 
the immediate vicinity of the boundaryc Recognition of this fact 
early in the present centurj' by the German scientist Prandtl may be 
considered to mark the foundation of modem fluid mechanics. 

Consider, for example, the motion of a fluid at the velocity Vq past 
the streamlined strut shown in Fig. 95. If only viscous effects are 
taken into account, the velocity distribution will follow curv^e I, v 
being zero at the boundary and gradually increasing toward the limit 
Vq with distance from the boundary. If only accelerative effects are 
taken to account, however, the lateral velocity distribution will be as 
indicated by curve IV, v being a maximum at the boundary^ and gradu- 
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all> dccrcising to^\ard the limit t© with distance from the boundarj 
Since curve levidently corresponds to an extremely low andcurvel\ 
to an extremely high Reymolds number it is apparent that interme- 
diate values of R should yield intermediate distribution curves such 
as II and III 

So long as the velocity vanes according to curves I and II it will 
be seen that the flow pattern around a body of this form cannot even 
be approximated by means of the flow net Curve IV of course cor 
responds exactly to the flow net but curve III differs perceptibly 



Fig Mo< 1 ficai on of ItGundary nflucnceuith ncreas n; Reynolds number 

therefrom only m the neighborhood of the boundary In the latter 
case therefore it may convcnicnll) be assumed that the major part 
of the VISCOUS deformation is confined to what is known after Prandll 
as the boundary layer — a relatively thin zone of flow m the immediate 
boundary vicinity If therefore the Reynolds number is sufficiently 
high (as It IS in the majority of engineering problems) the flow net 
may still be used to indicate the accelerative aspects of the fluid mo- 
tion while the viscous aspects may be evaluated through an analysis 
of the motion in the boundary layer alone 

Characteristics of the laminar boundary layer Since the true 
boundary lajarris from definition very thin in companson with other 
boundary dimensions for the sake of convenience it may as a first 
approximation be assumed to develop along cither side of a flat plate 
held longitudinally in a moving fluid At any arbitrary section along 
the phtt the vcloaty will vary essentially as shown m Tig 96 haiing 
a magnitude of zero at Iht plate and rapidly approaching the limit r© 
with norma! distance y If the distance y =• 3 (delta) is defined as 
that at vshich the vcloaty is say within 1 per cent of its asymptotic 
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limit, 6 thus becomes a nominal measure of the thickness of the boun- 
dary layer — i.e., of the region in which the major portion of the vis- 
cous deformation takes place. 

According to the foregoing discussion, the relative magnitude of 5 
should vary inversely with a characteristic Reynolds number. In 
other words, if 8 is expressed as a ratio to the distance x from the lead- 
ing edge of the plate, and if the Reynolds number is composed of the 
length X, of the velocity Vq, and of the kinematic viscosity v, then 8/x 
should be a function of R = Vqx/v. Indeed, it has been shown both 
analytically (through use of the momentum principle) and experi- 


tMe= Vertical Nomfnal limit or . — 

scale enlarge boundary layeri^>-\' 





Fig. 96. Development of the boundary layer along a fiat plate. 


mentally that, so long as the flow in this region is laminar, the velocity 
distribution will be approximately parabolic and, roughly. 


8 _ 5 ^ 

"v/ VqX/p 


(136) 


Evidently, for a given distance .r from the leading edge of the plate, 
the nominal boundary-layer thickness will decrease with increasing 
velocity, and will increase with increasing kinematic viscosity. Simi- 
larly, for a given fluid, a given plate, and a given velocity of flow, the 
nominal boundary-layer thickness will increase with increasing dis- 
tance X from the leading edge — much as shown at the left of Fig. 96. 

If the velocity distribution is to remain approximately parabolic 
in form while the thickness of the boundary layer increases, it is ap- 
parent that the velocity gradient at the plate will accordingly decrease 
in magnitude, as in the two curves at the left of Fig. 96. From the 
relationship t = fi dvjdy it follows that the intensity of shear tq at 
the surface of the plate will also be reduced as the distance .r increases. 
In fact, 

( r vqx/v _ 2C pvq- 

^ \dy/ w=o ^ ^ 5.V 5 V vqxIv 2 
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from which it will be seen that to mij be expressed in terms of the 
familnr qiiantitj piq" /I and a local drag coefficient Cf, that is 


m which Cf CNidently consists onl> of the numerical constant 2C/5 
and the Rcjnolds number The constant has been shown both ana 
1> tically and experimentallj to ha\e the magnitude 0 664 whence 

0 664 

In order to e\ ahiate the total drag everted b> the fluid on either side 
of a plate of breadth B and length L it is necessarv to integrate Eq 
(137) over the distance x = L 


■ = B f rod 
•/o 


“Jo Vt'j: 

Evaluation of this integral will show that 




in which Cf IS a mean drag coefficient which like Cf depends onl> upon 
the Rc> nolds number (w rittcn now in terms of the length L) as plotted 
in Fig 97 

<v = ^ (l«) 

Attention might well be callerl at this point to the structure of the 
coefficients c/ and C/ From Eqs (137) and (139) it will be seen that 


Comparison with Section 13 will show that these quantities which 
are similar in stnictiire to the Eukr number have the same significance 
in problems of tangential stress as the Fulcr number has in problems 
of normal stress In the following section the two tapes of stress will 
be found to l»c intcrdepcndint In the present case howtver the 
extreme thinness of the boiindir> Ia>tr results in essential constancj 
of the normal stress — le th« pres^iirt intrnsit> — at all points Flow 
past a thin plitt therefore ripta-scnts one of the vtr> few prol Icms in 
which the hulir niimbtr as such is of no significanct 
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Characteristics of the turbulent boundary layer. As in the case of 
flow through circular tubes, flow- in a laminar boundary layer will 
eventually become unstable as the Reynolds number (more specifically, 
the local stabilitj" parameter x = T{dvldy)lv) is increased. From the 
composition of the number R = I'ox/v, it will be seen that an increase 
in the magnitude of R might represent a decrease in viscosity, an in- 
crease in veiodtj', or an increase in distance from the leading edge. 
In other words, if the plate is sufficiently long, at some point (see Fig. 
96) the laminar flow may be evpected to develop eddies which rapidly 
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Fig. 97. The mean drag coefficient for a plane boundarj' as a function of the 

Re>'noIds number. 

give rise to turbulence within the boundary layer, the critical Rey- 
nolds number having the appro.ximate magnitude of 400,000 but vary- 
ing considerably with the state of the oncoming flow and the condition 
of the leading edge of the boundary'. If the total boundary length is 
not very' great, the combined drag of the laminar and turbulent zones 
must be evaluated from an empirical transition curve such as that 
shown in Fig. 97. If, on the other hand, the boundary is very' long, 
the length of the laminar layer may be neglected, and the drag com- 
puted as though the layer became turbulent at the outset. 

The presence of turbulence in the boundary layer not only increases 
the rapidity' with which the zone of the disturbance e-xpands but also 
considerably modifies the velocity distribution and the surface drag. 
In other words, the resulting process of mixing tends to make the 
velocity more uniform throughout the greater part of the lay'er, y'Ct 
at the same time produces a very rapid change in velocity near the 
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will Indeed if the will is \er> smooth lamtmr motion will still 
persist o\er a smnll 7one known as the laminar sublayer is shown in 
Fig 98i the velocity gndient it the boundary determining the sur 
face drag just as in the foregoing cise The resulting conditions are 
ipproNimitely described b\ the following relationships for Reynolds 



numbers IS high IS 20 000 000 (refer to Fig 97) corresponding to the 
seventh root varntion of the velocity indicated m Fig 9Sb 


i 

X 

<•/ 


O 


0 377 
R’‘ 
0 059 
R'* 
0 074 
R* 


( 141 ) 

( 142 ) 

( 143 ) 


The local md mein coeflicients of ting have the same significince as 
in Cqs (137) and (139) Beyond the limit of validity of these rcia 
tionships (R = 20 000 000) i more refined method of analysis bascil 
on the logarithmic velocity tlistriliution of Fig 9Sc yields for C/ the 
K'^rmAn Schoenherr equation 


1 

VCf 


4 13 log.o (RC/) 


( 144 ) 
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case of flow transition from one boundary form to another. As indi- 
cated in Fig. 99a, for example, a laminar boundary layer begins to 
develop at the entrance — or “leading edge” — of the Reynolds demon- 
stration tube, where the velocity is essentially constant from wall to 
wall, gradually expanding until the layers from opposite sides meet at 
the center — approximately at the section 


X ^ VD 

- = 0.07 

D V 


(145) 


Only from this section on is the flow truly uniform, having the para- 
bolic velocity curve of established laminar motion. If the Reynolds 



Fig. 99. Development of the boundary layer in a circular pipe. 


number is sufficient!)' high, however, the laminar flow in the boundar)' 
layer will become unstable before this section is reached (Fig. 995), 
further growth taking place in accordance with the principles of the 
turbulent boundary layer; under such conditions the ultimately uni- 
form flow (beyond x/D « 50) will be turbulent, e-xcept for the thin 
laminar sublayer along the walls. 

Example 35. A thin plate 3 feet wide and 7 feet long is towed through water 
{v = 1.6 X square feet per second) at a velocity of 5 feet per second. 
Compute the drag on the two sides of the plate, assuming that (a) the boundary 
layer remains laminar, (6) the boundary layer becomes unstable at R = 400,000 
and (c) the boundary layer becomes turbulent at the leading edge. 


The Reynolds number for the distance .v = L will be 

5X7 


P = ^ = 

^ V 1.6 X 10-5 


From Eq. (139) 


2.19 X 10® 

.94 X 5’- 


F = 2 2 X Cy X 3 X 7 X — ^ = 10200 
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Taking \-3lues of C/ from Fig 97 for the three given conditions 
(a) /■= 1020 X 0 0009 = 0 92 1b 

(&) F= 1020 X 00032 = 3 261b 

(c) /■= 1020 X 0 004 = 40Slb 

Of further interest is a comparison of the boundary Ia>er thickness at the end 
of the plate under conditions (a) and (e) as computed from Fqs (136) and (141) 


ia) 


(r) 




im. 


R« “ (2 19 X 10*)^ 


= 0024 ft 


0 377L 


0377 X7 
(2 19 X lO*)’* 


0 143 ft 


Example 36 Drag tests are made in a towing tank on a 1 25 scale 
model of a proposed ocean vessel which is expected to attain a peak speed of 
16 knots Since it is impossible to satisfy simultaneously both the Froude and 
the Reynolds entena for similant> the tests are made at identical values of the 
Froude number and the magnitude of the corrected surface drag for the proto- 
t>pe IS deduced b> means of the boundar> la>er equations If the pretotvpe 
has a length of 300 feet at the w vicriine and a wetted area of 18 000 square feet 
to what full scale peak speed drag would the measured value of 345 pounds at 
model scale correspond’ 


Assuming that p« - 1 94 slugs per cubic foot p;, » I 99 slugs per aibie foot 
fiPi = 1 2 X lO"* square foot per vcomi and - 1 3 X 10 * square foot per 
second and noting that 16 knots represents a velocitj of 1 69 x 16 = 27 feet 
per second 


V32 2 X 300 V32 2 X 

27 X 300 


; = S 40 fps 




R. 


5 40 X Va" 
I 2 X 10 » 


= 5,40 X 10* 


From hig 97 or I-q (143) the vnluc of C/ com^ponding to R« is found 
00033, for which the surface drag lxxx>mrs according to Eq (139) 


(ft).- 


be 


Assuming thin tfuat the resistance due to the waves is the dilTcrcnce lictween 
the total drag and the surface drag the force required In the model to overcome 
the wave resntance ii 3 45 — 2 69 = 0 76 pouiKl The corresponding force for 
the protolvpi (see I xanipk 21) should then lie 

<f.),- 1220011, 
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But for the corresponding value of Rp, Cf = 0.00166, u hence the prototype sur- 
face drag becomes 

(F,)p = 0.00166 X 18,000 X ^ = 21,700 lb 

The total drag of the prototype should therefore be 

= i.F>)v + {F^)p = 21.700 -t- 12,200 = 33,900 lb 

PROBLEMS 

218. Plot to scale the variation in to and o along the plate of Example 35 for con- 
ditions (c) and (c), and sketch the approximate forms of the corresponding curves 
or condition (i). 

219. If a plate 5 feet square is towed through water at a constant velocity of 3 
feet per second, it is found to attain a maximum drag of 253 pounds when held at 
right angles to its direction of motion. What fraction of this drag would be en- 
countered when the plate is towed edgewise at the same velocity? (Assume a water 
temperature of 60° Fahrenheit.) 

220. Estimate the surface drag encountered by the hull of a submarine when 
traveling fully submerged at a speed of 8 knots, if the length of the hull is 200 feet 
and its surface area 18,000 square feet; use, as a first approximation, the density and 
viscosity of fresh water at 50° Fahrenheit. 

221. The hull of a dirigible has a length of 300 feet and a surface area of 60,000 
square feet. Estimate the surface drag on the hull when its speed is 50 miles per 
hour in air at a temperature of 40° Fahrenheit. 

222. A streamlined train is 750 feet long, a typical cross section having a per- 
imeter of 25 feet above the wheels. Evaluate the approximate surface drag of the 
train when its speed is 60 miles per hour and the temperature of the atmosphere is 
70° Fahrenheit. 

223. If the wetted area of the model ship of Problem 127 is 8 square feet, what sur- 
face drag would be encountered at the given speed in fresh water at 60° Fahrenheit? 
What total drag would be encountered by the prototype, assuming the salt-water 
characteristics given in Example 36? 

224. Oil having a kinematic viscosity of 5 X 10~' square foot per second is to be 
discharged from a large pressure tank through a 1-inch pipe, and the rate of discharge 
is to be determined from piezometer readings made in the zone of uniform motion 
well beyond the inlet. If the inlet is rounded to prevent disturbances due to sepa- 
ration, how far downstream may the flow be assumed to have become truly uniform 
(a) when U = 5 feet per second, [b) when V = 10 feet per second, and (c) when 
V = 20 feet per second? How far from the inlet should the first piezometer con- 
nection be placed? 


33. VELOCITY DISTKEBUTION NEAR SMOOTH AND ROUGH BOUNDARIES 

Velocity variation with, distance from the boundary. In the case of 
laminar flow near a plane boundary, it was found in Chapter VI that 
an expression for the velocity distribution could be obtained by in- 
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tegration of the following form of Eq (110) 

A _ r 
dy n 

From the parallel relationship for turbulent flow [see Eq 

dv T 
dy T} 


(146) 


(133)1 


(147) 


one might therefore seeh to obtain a corresponding relationship for 
the velocity distribution in the case of turbulence During the inte- 
gration of Eq (146) however the molecular viscosity could be con 
sidered constant for a given state of flow while m Eq (147) the edd> 
viscosity IS known to vary with distance from the boundary (see Fig 
94) Fortunatelj experiments indicate that in turbulent flow the 
mtensit> of shear and the c<ldy viscosity vary m such a manner that 
their ratio is as a first approximation directl> proportional to VroTp 
(a parameter having the dimension L/T and known as the shear 
lelocxty) and inversely proportional to the distance y from the bound 
ar> That is henceforth omitting the bars denoting temporal means 
Eq (147) ma> bo rewritten in the readily mtcgrable form 

dy ij 


in which the factor 2 5 is the constant of proportionality determined 
from experiment 

Integration of this expression leads 
at once to the relationship 



. 25^/5 


log, y + C 


which states that in turbulent flow the 
vcloaty will varj dircctlj with the 
loganthm of the distano. from the 
boundarv as ■^hown m Fig 100 From 
refereno. to this diagram it w ill be «ccn 
that the constant of integration ma> 
be evaluated from the condition that y y' when r “ 0 whence 
C™ — 2 5V^fo/p log, ' Introducing this value and dividing bv 
the ratio of the local vcloat) of flow to the shear \eloat> 


Joganthm c velocity curve 
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Sec. 35’ 

will be found to depend only upon the ratio y/y'z 


—'r = 2.5 log,^ = 5.75 logio —r 

^"ro p / / 


~!cg g 


LL 


Derivation, of the Kannan-Prandtl velocity equations. At first 
glance, the inherent tendency of the logarithmic curve to indicate a 
zero velocity a finite distance from the boundary would appear to be 
in disagreement with ph\-sical 

fact. It must be recalled, / } 

however, that the fiow in the L- - ^ . 

immediate vicinity' of a . / r/r-.v 

smooth boundary is in-vari- / '^"-logg 

ably laminar. Inspection of /I 

Fie. 101 will show, moreo'ver, f 

that this zone of laminar mo- - ' . . 

,, , . ircns:t:cr: 

tion must erctena well beyond ~i I 

the distance if a smooth ^ u' J 

.t Larr.na- now 

transition is to exist between | 

the veIocit>- curves for the v/Xz // * z ////// ////////////////^ 
lanmiar and turbulent^ zones. loi. Definition sketch for e%-aluatmg the 
Indeed, if one arbitrarily relatHe thickness of the laminar sublayer, 

selects the intersection of the 

parabolic and the logarithmic curves as the nominal borderline r = o' 
between the two tj'pes of motion (o' then representing the thickness 
of the l ami nar sublayer) . the parameters y' and o' may reasonably be 
expected to be interdependent. 

Since the distance y — o' muirfcs the stability' limit of the laminar 
sublayer, it should, according to Section 50, be represented by a con- 
stant maanitude of the stability parameter x — T {dv j dy') j v. Re- 
placing. for simplicity, the parabolic segment c in Fig. 101 by the 
straight line h, which it -very closely approximates in this zone, Eq. 

( 146) takes the form 


■y/ ircrs:t:cr: 


Fig. 101. Definition sketch for evaluating the 
relatHe thickness of the laminar sublayer. 


whence 


dy li 


yr dr 'dy o'~rQ 
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Thit this hjpothcsis is correct has bten demonstrated b> \anou5 
experimental studies in particular bj those of Pnndtl s student 
Nikundsc on closed conduits The latter yield, for the constants C 
and C, the values 135 and 107, whereupon 


and 


y = 


11 6y 
Vto/p 


6’ _ omv 

107 '^To/p 


(149) 



Fla iQ2 Ex{irrvmentai\tnficaiionofthtKAnain Pnndtl friuHion {or the \elocity 

distrit ution near a smooth boundary 


Introduction of the latter cxprc^ion in Pq (148) then results in what 
IS known as the K-lrm-ln Prandtl equation for the \cIoat> distnbu 
tion m turbulent flow mar smooth boundaries 


fafp 


, ,, . V Vpy . , , 

■ 5 r5 loRio + 55 


(150) 
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uhile in tiie laminar Mil)Ia\or 


r,, 'p y 


Vro' 


o'P 


(151) 


These equations are plotterl m Fiq 102, tlic semi-logarithmic form 
being U'H-'cl I)otIi to show the nature of Eq (150) and to give comparable 
tmpha'^is to all /ones of flow The experimental data of Nikuradse, 
V hich include measurement'- from the boundary layer to the center- 
Imc of a se*ric-s of circular pipee at \arious Reynolds numbers, are seen 
to follow clo-ely the trentl of the two equations 

In the ca'-e of boimd.iry roughnc'-s (see Fig 103), it is hardly to be 
presume-d that a laminar suhlaxer will exist at the boundary if the 



Fig 103 Definition sketch for tealiiating the rclatoc puttnitude of boundary 

roughness 

roughness magnitude f' is actually greater than the value of o' com- 
puted from Eq (149) On the other hand, one might now reasonably 
cxfx.'ct the parameter y' to be directly proportional to ir Asa matter 
of fact, experiments by Nikuradse and others, using pipes artificially 
roughened by cemented coatings of sand grains of diameter k, indicate 
that if /’ > lOo' 



Introduction of this value in Eq (148) then leads to the following 
counterpart of Eq (150) — the Karman-Prandtl equation for the ve- 
locity distribution in turbulent flow near rough boundaries, 


— i= = 5 75 login 7 + 85 
V+„/p k 


( 152 ) 
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which IS plotted in Hg 104 together with NiLundse s test dita It 
IS agim to be noted that the experimental points represent man) 
senes of measurements extending from aery near the boundarj to the 
centerline of the pipe 



Fig 101 Expcrimcnlal aerification of the Kdrmin PrandtJ equat on for theaelocit) 
d 9tnbutK>n near a rough boundjr> 

The mean velocity as a common denominator. Although the logo 
nthmic ciirac has an infmite slope at the limit > = 0 and continues to 
ha\L a finite sIojk for all aaluts of a hoaacaar gnat such lack, of agree- 
ment with actual conditions both at the Imundary and acr) far aw a) 
aull intnxhice nhtiailj fitllt error if Fqs (150) and (152) arc intc 
gratexl across a normal se'ction to dctenninc the corrcsfionding rate of 
flow TIuis from I q (6) for the case of a circular tube 

(7*= 2rrrdr " Ir's/ro/pJ^ r^2 51og,— — -+5^dr 

” xroy/rafp^S 75 login + * '^) 
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The ratio of the mean velocity 1' = Qj A to the shear velocity then 
becomes 

^ ~qIp 

/ logio h 1./5 (153) 

Vro/p V 

A similar procedure for the case of rough pipes will be found to yield 
the relationship 

/ — — ~ a./a logio — — b 4.75 (154) 

Vro/p « 

If, now, Eq. (153) is subtracted from Eq. (150), or Eq. (154) from 
Eq. (152), there will result identical e.\pressions having the form 

~ , ■i' 

' . = a. /a logio — b 3.75 

Vro/p ^0 

In other words, when referred to the mean velocity the Kidrmdn- 
Prandtl expressions for the velocity distribution near smooth and rough 
boundaries become identical. 

That the velocity cuta-e in 
reality varies only with condi- 
tions of boundaty drag may 
be seen by introdudng a co- 
efficient of surface resistance / 
similar to the factor c; of the 
foregoing section; that is, re- 
writing the shear velocity in 
the form = vVJfB, 

(which will be discussed in 
the following pages), 

^ = 2 logio — + 1-32 
ro 

which indicates that the rela- 
tive velocity distribution in 
a circular pipe is a function 
only of y/ro for a given value 
of the resistance coefficient pic 105 . Typical cur\'es of velocity distribu- 
/, regardless of whether the tion in smooth and rough pipes, 

boundaia- is rough or smooth. 

The two families of distribution curves of Fig. 105 should therefore re- 
duce to a single curve (shown as a broken line in Fig. 106) when plotted 
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according to this equation The slight discrepanc> between the cur\e 
and typical experimental values taken from Figs 102 and 104 is seen 
to be surprisingly small when one recalls that a relationship den\ed 
specifically for the boundarj \ianity lEq (148)] has now been applied 
to the entire zone of flow As a matter of fact onl> a small adjust 
ment in numerical coefficients will yield an expression which is in close 
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FiC 106 General Nelocity d stnbution d agram for smooth and rough p p«3 

accord with the xclocit) distribution for uniform flow m anv pipe of 
circuhr cross section That is after changing 2 and 1 32 to 2 IS and 
1 43 and rearranging terms 

Y - v 7(2 Islog.o^ + I 43) + 1 (155) 

which corresponds to the full line m Fig 106 It follows herefrom 
that the ntio of the maximum or centerline vefoaty to tfic mean 
\clocit> QIA w ill depend onl> upon/ 

= 1 43V7 + 1 (*56) 

Although the experimental cxidencc upon which the foregoing dis 
cussion IS ba«ie<l is tnkin litgel> from studies on circular conduit* tht 
fact must be emphasized that the logarithmic rilationships for \cloat> 
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distribution are by no means limited to such boundary conditions. 
Indeed, it is only when integrated over different forms of cross section 
that the relationships may be expected to vary. In the case of flow 
at the uniform depth yg in a X'er}' wide channel, for instance, it would 
be foimd that 

^ = 21og,o^ + 0.88 (157) 

This differs from the corresponding equation for circular conduits only 
in the factor 0.88, which evidently embodies the effect of cross-sectional 
form. 

Example 37. Measurements with a Pitot tube in a 6-foot water main pro- 
‘dded the follon-ing velocities: 

r in ft r in fps 

0.00 6.56 

0.60 6.45 

1.20 6.13 

1.80 5.70 

2.40 4.96 

2.70 4.42 

Determine the corresponding magnitudes of V and /. 

If the foregoing measurements were sufficiently accurate, the required values 
of F and /could be obtained through simultaneous soludon of Eq. (ISS) written 
for any two points. Since individual field measurements are seldom exact, how- 
ever, it is advisable to plot the measured velocities against y/ro on semi- 
logarithmic paper, as shown in the accompanying diagram, and to determine 
V and / from the characteristics of the straight line drawn through the plotted 
points. 
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Equation (155), Nvhen reN^ntten as follons, 

» « 2 15 I lo^M - + J 4J vVJ -i- V 

ft 

IS of the form * = i m which a = 2 IS I'V^ and t *= 1 43 rv^4- I 
The coefficient a evidently corresponds to the slope of the straight line in the 
diagram (i e the change in \eloaty per unit change in logioy/ro) and the 
coefficient b to the \elocity intercept at logwy/ro = 0 Since it is seen from 
the diagram that a==6 60 — 4 35 = 2 25fps and 5 =» 6 60 fps 

2 IS vVf = 2 25 and 1 43 V>/f + F * 6 60 
Simultaneous solution of these equations then yields the results desired 
r = S10fps and / = 0042 

It might be noted in passing that the velocity distribution curve corresponding 
to Cq (155) passes through the point {v/V «• 1 0 y/re = 0 216) as a result 
the mean velocity T - 5 10 fps may be read directly from the diagram at the 
Ordinate y/r® * 0 216 


PROBtEMS 

225 Wind \eIocit> measurements at heights of 5 feet and 10 feet aboie the ground 
in a level meadov, yielded values of 8 and 9 feet per second respective!} \^hat is 
the corresponding magnitude of the parameter / ? W hat v clocity should prevail at 
a height of SO feet under the same conditions? 

226 Oil having a kinematic viscosity of 5 X 10 * square foot per second and a 
specihe grat ity of 09 flcH s at (he rate of 05 cubic loot per second through a smooth 
4 inch pipe \\hat is the nominal thickness of the laminar sub]a>'cr? What is the 
velocity at the distance S from the pipe wall? 

227 The vcloaty of flow m a tndly corroded 3 inch pipe is found to increase 
IS per cent as a Pitot tube is moved from a point '5 inch from the wall to a point 
1 inch from the wall Estimate the mean height of the corrosion tubercles 

228 Determine for the conditions of Example 37 the following (o) the magni 
tuile of y (b) the corresponding magnitudes of 4' and k (e) the magnitude of * 
cofTCsponding to Eq (149? Is (he pipe rough or smooth? 

229 Measurements m a very wide mer at a section having a depth of 10 feet 

yield a surface velocity of 8 feet fH.r second when the rate of flow is 60 cubic feet 
per second per foot width What intensity of bed shear is indicated by these measure- 
ments? ♦ 

230 In order to determine the rate of flow of air through a ventilating duct of 
circular cross section Pitot tubes arc installed at the midpoint and at one quarter 
point of the7 foot diameter What laleof flow is indicated by simultaneous readings 
of 18 and 15 feet per second at the tno poiati* 

231 In the determination of the mean velocity of flow in wide rivers itiscommon 
practice to estimate the mean velocity in a vertical section by malting a single meas- 
urement at a distance t>efo« the surface equal to six tenths of the depth Assuming 
Eq (IS?) to represent the true distribution in the vertical determme the actual 
distance l<low the surface at which r “ I ^ 
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34. RESISTANCE OF SMOOTH AND ARTIFICIALLY ROUGHENED PIPE 


The Darcy-Weisbach resistance coefficient. Since uniform flow in 
a conduit may be regarded as a limiting case of boundary-layer de- 
velopment, the intensity of shear at the boundary of a conduit should 
be expressible in a relationship analogous to Eq. (137) of Section 32. 
That is, replacing vq by V, 


pV^ fpV^ 


(158) 


in which /, the Darcy-Weisbach resistance coefficient used in conduit 
analysis, is simply a multiple of Cf. In the case of steady flow along 
a flat plate, the intensity of boundary shear is determined from the 
longitudinal force required to hold the plate in position. In the case 
of stead}"^ flow through a conduit, on the other hand, tq must be 
evaluated from the force which is required to maintain the flow. For 
instance, since the boundary shear in a horizontal pipe is necessarily 
in equilibrium with the force due to the pressure gradient, the product 
of the intensitj' of shear and the boundary area in a given length of 
pipe should equal the product of the cross-sectional area and the 
reduction in pressure intensity in that distance: 


tottDL = 


dp ^ 
4 


Substituting p\ — p 2 for {—dpfdx)L and solving for tq, 

D 

ro = {pi — P 2 ) 77 


Upon introducing the latter value in Eq. (158), one obtains the fol- 
lowing basic equation for pipe resistance : 

Pi - p2 (159) 

In the case of sloping pipes — in particular if the fluid in question is a 
liquid and the resistance is evaluated in terms of change in piezometric 
head — comparison with Section 28 will show that Eq. (159) may be 
written in the form ^ « 

in which hf represents the decrease in piezometric head over the dis- 
tance L. It still remains, of course, to evaluate the resistance coeffi- 
cient/ in one or the other of these expressions. 
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Vanation of/ with the Rejrnolds number If Eq (159) is <5ohed 
for/, the result will be seen to represent the product of a geometrical 
ratio and the reciprocal of the Euler number squared 

D Ap D I 
^ ~ h pY^ll ~ i E= 

According to Eq (131) if the boundary geometry is given the Euler 
number for the flow of a viscous fluid will be a function of the Reynolds 
number it should therefore follow that 

/ = ^(R) 

A similar operation on Eq (160) will be found to yield the expression 

. J> h 

^ L l'72g 

WTiilc the product would appear to be a form of the Eroude 

number it is m reality merely the result of dividing numerator and 
denominator of the Euler number by > Indeed since the only free 
surface present m such flow is that in open piezometer columns gravity 
can have no influence whatever upon the flow pattern and the Froutlc 
number therefore has no bearing upon this phase of boundary resist 
ance In other words if experimental values of / are dcterminetl from 
cither of the foregoing equations and plotted against the corresponding 
values of R « VDlv the resistance coefiicicnt for flow m geometrically 
similar pipes should be found to depend only upon the Reynolds 
number 

The correctness of this conclusion will be seen from Fig 107 which 
includes resistance measurements on smooth pipes over a very wide 
Reynolds number range At values of R below 2000 the points will 
be seen to follow on a logarithmic plot the straight line 



That this corresponds to the equation of Poiseuille will be apparent 
from the following amplification of Fq (121) 


i2p\L 2pV 64 m / 

#>1 ^ 2,1 " \’Dp D 2 


To the right of the approximate critical limit R »» 2000 tlic cmpincal 
relationship of Bhsms 


0 316 
R'* 


iU2) 
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(which corresponds to Eq. (142) for the boundary layer), is seen to 
indicate the experimental trend as high as R = 100,000, beyond which 
a deviation from the straight line is quite apparent. However large 
this deviation may ultimately become, nevertheless, it appears from 
experimental evidence now available that the limit / = 0 would be 
approached asymptotically as R became infinitely great. Since 



Fig. 107. Variation of the resistance coefficient with the Reynolds number for smooth 

pipes. 


the limit R = m corresponds to a zero fluid viscosity, and since / = 
1/E^, the hypothesis that E should become independent of R at this 
limit appears fully justified. It now remains to seek a rational expres- 
sion for / which will embody this function. 

Derivation of the Karman-Prandtl resistance equations. Since both 
the velocity distribution and the pressure gradient are related to the 
boundary shear, it should be possible to derive an expression for / in 
terms of the same parameter which was found to determine the velocity 
distribution near a smooth boundary namely, the relative thickness 
of the laminar boundary film. Thus, from Eq. (158) for tq, it is evi- 
dent that the shear velocity may be written in the form 
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jntroduction of which m Eq (153) 'll once jields 




Vsi. 




■^ = 2 03 loBio (~ Vf^ - 0 91 


W !th a slight modification of numerical factors to conform \Mth expcri 
mental measurement this then becomes {compare with Eq (144) for 
the boundary lajcr] the KdrmAn Prandtl resistance equation for tur 
bulent flon in smooth pipes 


V/ 


2 logic Rv</ - 0 8 


(163) 


which IS the third relationship plotted in Fig 107 From Eq (149) 
however it will be «een that the ratio of the thickness of the laminar 
subla\er to the pipe radius will be in\crsel> proportional to the quan 
tit> RV7 appearing in the foregoing equation 


i 11 6> 6a 6 

»'o “ VVJJI D'l " Rv7 


(164) 


In other words the resistance coelTicient for smooth conduits is depend 
ent onl) upon the rclati\c thickness of the laminar subla>cr 
Since the artificial!) roughcncil pipes used b> Nikuradsc in the \e- 
locil) maestigations alreada mentioned cannot be considered geomet 
ncalh similar cither to smooth pipes or to one another it is to be 
expected that a plot of / against R for each particular aalue of the 
relatne roughness hfr^ would jield a different functional trend In 
other words if a smooth pipe is assumed to represent the limit i/ro 
= 0 a composite plot of data for \anous rclatiac roughnesses should 
consist of a famil) of ciiracs dcaiating s>sttmaticall) from that of 
J07 wjlh«)masin^%alufsnfi,/rji That surhis iJbp case js shown 
b> Fig lOS which includes Nikurad«cs measur«l anlucs on pipes 
coaenng a thirta fold aaination in the nilio of sand gram diamctir to 
pipe radius together with the three curaes of Fig 107 The trend of 
the Potscutllc relationship for laminar flow is seen to be followed closcl) 
ba all points reganlless of the rclatuc roughness below the critical 
limit R ■* 2000 aahich indicates that boundar) roughness has no in 
flucnce up«>n the ri*<t«tanci to liminar floav Be) ond the critical limit 
moreoa-cr the niracs cnntinui to follow the smooth boundar) rcia 
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tionship to a Reynolds number which increases with increasing “rela- 
tive smootliness” ro/k. Nevertlieless, each of the curves is seen even- 
tually to become horizontal, whereafter no influence of the Reynolds 
number (i.e., of the fluid viscosity) appears to exist. 

Since this horizontal limit evidently corresponds to conditions in 
which the velocity distribution depends only upon the boundary 
roughness, it would be reasonable to expect that an expression for the 



Reynolds number R 

Fig. lOS. Variation of the resistance coefficient with the Reynolds number for 
artificially roughened pipes. 

ultimate resistance coefficient of rough pipes might be obtained from 
Eq. (154) through elimination of the shear velocity. Thus, since 
v/i-o/p = FV//8, this equation takes the form 

^ = ^( 5.75 log,. 5 + 4 . 75 ) 

and 

= 2.03 logio r + 1-68 

v7 k 

With a slight modification of numerical values, this relationship will 
be found to indicate the limiting magnitude of / for each of the rough- 
ness curves of Eig. 108 j that is, the Karman-Prandtl resistance equa- 
tion for turbulent flow in rough pipes becomes 

= 2 logio J + 1.74 
Vf k 


( 165 ) 
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Boundary roughness versus the laminar sublayer Since a pipe of 
any given roughness will c\idently function as a smooth pipe at low 
Reynolds numbers and as a rough pipe at high Reymolds numbers an 
intermediate zone must exist in which viscous and roughness effects 
together determine the boundary resistance Inasmuch as the rela 
ti\c thickness of the laminar sublayer is the sole resistance criterion 
for smooth pipes and the relative magnitude of the boundary rough 
ness the sole criterion for rough pipes one is tempted to conclude 



Fic 100 The (fans t on funct on Im* an fic ally roughened p pes 

that it must be the ratio of the magnitudes b and k which go%erns 
this transition region In other words so long as the boundary irrcgu 
lantics are w holly enclosed by the laminar boundary flow they should 
remain incfTcctuc but once the hrainar film becomes thin enough 
to be made unstable by the roughness disturbances the resistance 
should rise accordingly If it is rccalfed that 6 /tq is inv-ersely proper 
tional to RV? it will be seen that the quantity (Rv7)/(^o/^) will be 
proportional to the ratio of the boundary roughness to the computnl 
thickness of the laminar film Each of the cur\e-s m Rg 108 should 
therefore begin to deviate from the smooth pipe relationship at the 
same value of k/b and should likewise approach its horizontal 
asymptote m the same systematic manner 
This hypothesis may lx tested by superposing all curves on a dia 
gram having as ab«cis.s.a scale the |uramcUr 

ordinate scaft the quantity — 2 log ro/i which according to 

Pq (165) has the constant value 1 74 as each curve Ix-comes hori 
rontaJ Such a diagram is shown in Jig 109 which obviously dis 
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plays a single functional trend from the smooth-pipe curve obtained 
from Eq. (163), 

- 2 logio ^ = 2 logic - 0.8 (166) 


to the rough-pipe asymptote 1.74. It is noteworthy that the transi- 
tion begins when the computed thickness o' of the laminar sublayer 
is appro.Kimately 4 times the roughness magnitude k, and ends when 
k is appro.ximatelv 6 times the computed magnitude of 8' — i.e., when 
iRVf)/(ro/k) ^ 400. 

Example 38. WTiat horsepower per mile of line would be required to maintain 
the flow in Example 37? W'hat is the apparent relati\-e roughness? What per 
cent error would have resulted if the power required for the given rate of flow had 
been estimated from the smooth-pipe equations of (a) Karman-Prandtl, (6) Bla- 
sius, and (c) Poiseuille? 


As determined in the foregoing example, 

/ = 0.042 and V = 5.10 fps 
Therefore, from Eq. (160), the drop in head per mile will be 


L V"- 


^280 X = 14.8 ft 


g ''2X32.2 

The required power is then 


^ , 5.10 X - X 6= X 62.4 X 14.8 

Qyhf 4 


550 


550 


= 242 hp 


Assuming that r = 1.5 X 10~* square foot per second, the Reynolds number 
will be found to be 


R = 


VD 

V 


5.10 X 6 
1.5 X 10-^ 


2,040,000 


Inspection of Fig. 108 will show that flow at this Reynolds number wdth a 
resistance coefficient as great as / = 0.042 is not only well beyond the range of 
^scous influence but also high on the scale of relative roughness. In terms of 
Nikuradse’s sand roughness, the corresponding magnitude of ro/k may be com 
puted from Eq. (165) as follows: 


1 

\/0.042 


= 2 logic 7 ^ -k 1.74 
k 


logio J - 


4.88 - 1.74 


= 1.57 


and 
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evidently, if roughness cqu»\alent to that of the water mam were to be pnv 
duced artjfiaally one would ha\c to cement pebbles approximate!) I inch m 
diameter to the wall of the 6 foot pipe Man> jears of service are generall) 
required to produce such a degree of natural tuberculation 

From the head and pow er expressions it is apparent that the onh vanable in 
the third part of the question « the magnitude off as computed from the three 
equations. As obtained from Fig 108 or from the corresponding equations 
/a = 001,/fc = 000S4 and/« = 3 1 X I0“* Therefore thefollowing errors will 
result 


(a) 


QQl - 0042 
0(M2 


X 100 =* -76% 


(i) 


aoosi - 0 M2 

0042 


X 100 = -80% 


(c) 


3 1 X 10 * - 0 042 
0042 


X 100 « -100% 


PROBLEMS 

232 If on a v«o hot da) the increase in temperature caused the viscosit) of 
the oil flowing in the smooth pipe ol Problem I8*> to decrease to one-tenth the value 
given what would be the resulting difference in pressure intensit) between points 
A and D for the same rate of flow? 

233 An 8 inch smooth pipe 10000 feet long transmits |«r minute 600 gallons of 
oil having a specific gravity of 0 90 and a d)nimic viscosit) of 0 0003 pound second 
per square foot If a decreisc m temperature ciiives the v iseosity to increase to 0 003 
pound second per square foot and if the power input remains the same what will 
be the change m the rate of flow? 

234 Natural gas is pumped through a smooth 10 inch pipe with a pressure drop 
of *2 inch of water per 1000 feet The d}namic viscositv of the gas is 2 I X 10 
pound second per square foot and the gis weighs 0 06 poun I pvr cubic foot Dc 
fermme the rate of flow 

235 Submit on logarithmic paper a plot of the ratio of the thickness 4 of the 
Laminar 6ubli)cr to the radius r* as a function of the Rc)nol Is numlwr for turbulent 
flow through a smooth pipe 

236 If a conduit 6 feet m diameter is to tarry a flow of ISO cubic feet of water 
per second with a minimum expenditure of energy what is the ordtr of magnitudi. 
of the permissible surface irregolaniies'* 

237 Compare the cost of pumping the same flui I at the same volumetric rate 
through 6-ineh and 8 inch pipes having the same absolute roughness * “ 0 001 foot 
assume that the Reynolds number is suRioentI) high for v iscous effects to be negf gi 
blc 

233 If sand grains 0 01 inch in diameter are cenientcil on the inner surface of a 
4 inch pipe for tnt purpows, at what velocity of water at 60* rahrenhcit will the 
surface roughness (a) jus: licgin to disturb the liminir »uf Li)er an I f3) complelfb 
eliminate the influencr of v iscosity upon the l>oun Lary drac? 
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35. RESISTANCE OF COMMERCIAL PIPE 

Development and use of a general resistance diagram. Were the 
actual roughness of all materials geometrically similar to the uniform 
sand roughness used bj' Nikuradse, Figs. 108 and 109 would be imme- 
diately useful in evaluating the resistance of all kinds of pipe. How- 
ever, even a non-uniform sand roughness, as shown by Colebrook and 
White, will jdeld quite a different transition curve between the smooth- 
pipe and rough-pipe asymptotes, indicating that the coarsest irregu- 
larities of the boundary will begin to disturb the laminar subla 3 'er long 



Fig. 110. The transition function for commercial pipe materials. 


before the finest irregularities become effective. It is obvious, further- 
more, that such commercial materials as metal, wood, and masonry 
will vary considerably in average height, form, and pattern of irregu- 
larities, so that it would be impossible to describe them completely in 
terms of a single length corresponding to the sand-grain diameter. 
Nevertheless, the equivalent sand roughness of any surface may arbi- 
trarily be evaluated in terms of the sand roughness k which would 
yield the same limiting value of / in the same diameter of pipe. If, 
when reduced to a common basis in this manner, the transition curves 
of most commercial materials proved to be of essentially the same form 
— whatever that form might be — a single resistance function would 
then suffice for all. 

In Fig. 110 is shown a series of such transitions for various materials 
in common use. It would appear from the location of the points with 
reference to the plotted curves of Nikuradse and Colebrook-White 
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that natural roughness is definttcl> not uniform like the sanded siir 
faces used by Nikuradse and jet not of such pronounced irregularitj 
as the non uniform sand of Colcbrool,. and hite since all values lie 
between the two cur\es Although there is considerable scatter of the 
individual points a consistent sj^tematic deviation is not greatlj in 
evidence As a first approximation therefore, it appears safe to assume 
that the transition function for manj — if not all — of the most impor 
tant commercial materials may satisfactorilj be represented b> a single 
curve Indeed a semi empirical equation proposed by Colebrook w ill 
be found to be asymptotic to both the smooth pipe and the rough pipe 
equations and to follow closclj the trend of experimental values this 
equation has the form 

^ - 2 Io,.„ f - < 74 - 2 log,. (> + >8 7 (UJ) 

and is plotted in Fig UO 

An expression of this nature is assuredfj too complex to invite fre- 
quent application Since however it includes onlj those vnnabics 
already discussed the function which it represents could easilj bo 
used if plotted upon an / R diagram like that of Fig 108 On the 
other hand the appearance of the parameters l/v7 and Rv7 robber 
than simplj / and R in Eq (167) makes it preferable to select these 
as ordinate and abscissa scales m order that all transition curves will 
be geometricallj similar Such a diagram is shown m Fig 111, to- 
gether with alternative scales of / and R Since 

proper selection of scales will permit direct calculation of an> one of 
the variables involved depending upon the form of the problem 

Rftntion must be made at this point of the fact that the values of 
equivalent sand roughness k tabulated on this diagram correspond to 
rmUrnIa in nen conihtion ProcticaJ)} ever> such malrnal will m 
create m roughness with use due to corrosion or incrustation at a 
rate depending upon the nature of the material an<I of the fluid Since 
this will correspond for a given pipe simplj to an upward progression 
across the curves of Fig 111 knowledge of the effect ivc roughness i at 
anj stage of deterioration wdl still permit evaluation of the resistance 
coefficient for an> Rejnolds niimlwr Colebrook and WTiite havt 
moreover shown that boundarv roughness ma> Ik. expt‘Ct«I to men a«< 
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Sec. 35] PROBLEMS 

From Fig. Ill, for the parameters 
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— = 2 
kia 0.00213 


otc A Tj (25/7r) X 2 

938 and R = = ^ ^ = l 330 000 

V 1.2 X 10-5 LJJU.uuu 


it will be found that / — 0.020. After 10 years of service, therefore, in 1000 feet 
of line the loss of head should be 

/V = /| Y = 0.020 X ~ X = 9.8 ft 

D 2g 2 64.4 

which would require 


_P = £ 1 ^ ^ 25 X 62.4 X 9.8 
550 550 550 


= 28 hp 


PROBLEMS 

239. The "Big Inch” is a welded steel pipeline, 24 inches in diameter, designed 
to carrj’ a flow of 12,600,000 gallons of oil per day across the country, pumping sta- 
tions being located everj- 50 miles. If the pump efficiency is 85 per cent, determine 
the power input required at each station when the dynamic viscosity and specific 
weight of the oil are 5 X 10~* pound-second per square foot and 55 pounds per 
cubic foot, respecti\’ely. 

240. W'hat size of galvanized pipe would be required to carry a flow of 0.5 cubic 
foot of water per second at 40° Fahrenheit without exceeding a head loss of more 
than 3 feet per 100 feet of pipe? 

241. A wrought-iron sewer line 8 inches in diameter is laid on a grade of 1:500. 
Assuming liquid properties similar to those of water at 40° Fahrenheit, determine 
the normal capacity of the line — i.e., the rate of flow which will yield a gradient of 
piezometric head equal to the slope of the sewer. 

242. If a flow of 150 cubic feet of water per second through a 5-foot wood-stave 
penstock at 60° Fahrenheit results in a head loss of 3 feet in 1000 feet of line, what 
is the magnitude of the equivalent sand roughness k? 

243. Tests on the flow of air through a 3-foot circular ventilating duct of a vehicular 
tunnel yield a pressure drop of 1.5 inches of water in 1500 feet of duct when the rate 
of flow is 9000 cubic feet per minute. What is the magnitude of the equivalent sand 
roughness k? 

244. A 12-inch steel pipe carries crude oil having a kinematic viscosity of 5 X lO"^ 
square foot per second and a specific gravity of 0.9. What rate of flow will correspond 
to a power input of 20 horsepower per mile of line? 

245. Water is to be pumped through a 3-foot riveted-steel conduit for which 
the equivalent sand roughness has been found to have the magnitude ^ = 0.01 foot. 
If the highest point in the conduit is 75 feet above th 3 pump at a section 3000 feet 
away, what discharge pressure must be maintained at the pump during a flow of 
60 cubic feet per second at 50° Fahrenheit to prevent the pressure intensity from 
becoming less than atmospheric at the point of maximum elevation? 

246. Field tests on a 15-inch cast-iron water main indicate that the wall roughness 
has increased to 0.005 foot after many years of service. If the main now carries a 
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peak flow of 8 cubic feet per second what increase m flow at the same power input 
would result from replacing the line with new cast iron pipe of the same diameter? 

247 Gasoline is pumped through a acttcal 2 inch steel ppe at a temperature 
such that the kineniatic Mscostt) » 10~‘ square foot per second and the specific 
gravity 0 7s For purposes of estimating the rate of flow an inverted U tube is 
connected to piezometer tops located 20 feet apart on the vertical pipe If the space 
alwve the 1 qu d columns in the U tube is filled with air under pressure what rate 
of flow would be ind cated b> a diffemttiai head of 5 inches? 

248 After 10 jears of service an asphalted cast iron water mam 18 inches in 
diameter is found toreqmredOpercent more power to del verfheS cubic feet of wafer 
per second for which it was or ginally desgned WTiat is the correspond ng magni 
tude of the rate of roughness increase a? 


36 TINffORM CONDUITS OF NON CmCULAR CROSS SECTION 


Effects of cross-sectional form, the hydraulic radius Since tiit 
velocity distribution is 'igim the same it all cross sections the resist 
nnce to uniform flow between pamllcl boundaries (the two dimensional 
counterpart of flow m pipes of circular cross section) ma> again be 
eaaluated b> integration of Eqs (150) and (152) and subsequent 
elimination of the shear vcJocitj However since the cross section is 
no longer circular it is onK to be expected that different constants of 
integration will be obtained Thus for smooth boundaries it will be 
found that 


1 

V/' 


2 03 logio 




047 


wliilc for rough boundaries 

^ - 20jlocio^ + 2 11 

The change m the factors —047 and 2 11 from tiic values of —091 
and 1 67 for smooth and rough pipe cvidcntlv represents the cnim. 
effect of cross sectional form upon the rcsistaiut rcJationslnps, smec 
the coefficient 2 03 is the same m cverj case Then, is unfortunatcl) 
insufficient experimental cvadcnce to permit a correction of these con 
slants of integration similar to that found neccssar> m the case of 
pipes On the other hand, lalxiratorj studies of uniform flow with a 
fre'c surface indicate that the foregoing relationships for parallel bound 
ancs arc as might be surroisctl quite applicable to frcc-snrfacc contli 
tions provulrtl that the l»iindar> spacing JJ be replaced bj the 
unifonn depth jo (« c = B/2) The resistance diagram for such 
flow should then lie quite similar to that for pifx-s shown in Hg 11 J 
evfxpt for a slight di«phrcnitnt of all curve-s m accordance with the 
change in form coefficients 
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In the case of conduits of other cross-sectional forms, however, 
it cannot be assumed that the velocity distribution is the same at all 
parts of a normal section, in particular if the boundary is composed 
of planes intersecting at an angle — for instance (see Fig. 112), if the 
cross section is rectangular. It is therefore evident that the resulting 
intensity of shear tq will no longer be the same at all points of the 



P’=2(a*b): A=ab 

Fig. 112. Velocity distribution in a non-circular conduit. 

boundaty, so that an integration of the general velocity equations 
should not yield more than a qualitative indication of the resistance 
function. 

Nevertheless, it is still reasonable to assume that the mean intensity 
of boundary shear will vaty according to the same type of expression 
as Eq. (158); that is, 

(169) 


in which / will differ from that for conduits of circular cross section 
only in the numerical factor embodying the effect of form. In a 
manner similar to the development of Eqs. (159) and (160), the tan- 
gential stress along the conduit boundarj' may now be equated to the 
force maintaining flow; in other words, denoting by P the so-called 
■iveiied perimeter of the cross section (i.e., the perimetric length of con- 
tact between fluid and boundary), 

{tq^^PL = -t ^ = yhfA 

Through elimination of (To)m and replacement of the ratio A/P by 
the symbol R, these two relationships then combine in the form 



( 170 ) 
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The quantit> R is known as the hydraultc radius of the cross section 
If the cross section is circular =» A/P » (rI)'’/4)/(Ti)) = D/A 
and Eq (170) becomes identical with Eq (160) for pipes if the width 
of the conduit is \er> great on the other hand R will be found to 
approach as a limit either B/2 or jo depending upon w hether the fluid 
IS confined between two parallel boundaries or flows along a single 
boundary with a p-inllcl free surface 

Flow* in a \ cry w ide or a v'cry deep conduit maj be considered to 
represent the maximum deviation of a normal section from the circu 
lar The effect of cross sectional form upon the resistance coefficient 
should then also be a maximum the magnitude of which ma> be 
judged from the doaiation of the form coefficients noted earlier in this 
section Although the actual magnitude of the form factor for anj 
shape of section may be approximated b> a method deaeloped b> 
Keulegan the aarntion of this factor from that of the circular section 
will be negligible so long as the width depth ratio of the conduit is 
not excessuclj great or small fn other words Fig III for pipe resist 
ance may safely be used m estimating the resistance of other types of 
conduit proNided these do not depart too greatly from circular pro- 
portions With this in MOW the \anous parameters of this diagram 
haae also been written m terms of the hydraulic radius 

Sigmficance of the Chezy dis> 
charge coefficient Further signifi 
cance of the parameter 1/vv 
this diagram will become apparent 
if Eq (170) issohed for the mean 
Nclocity 

In the case of a horizontal closc<l 
conduit the ratio h//L — — AA// 
represents the slope of the line of 
piczomctnc head and hence is cus 
tomanly gnen the symbol 5 the 
ncgatiae s gn being eliminated by 
defining a downward slope (j e a 
Fig 113 Dtfin t on sVetchw for the decreasing head) as positue In 
p.»m«rc .lope lo clo«i .od open uniform frccsurfacn 

flow (Fig 113) since the boundary 
Itself must then slope w ith the free surface or line of piczomctne head 
,S will be «ocn to represent the sine of the angle between cither the 
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boundary' or the free surf ace and the horizontal. Finally, upon re- 
placing the radical v8g/f by the coefficient C, the foregoing relation- 
ship becomes simply 

V = cVrS (171) 

or, since Q = VA, 

Q = ACV^ (172) 


This form of the resistance expression is known as the Chezy eqna- 
lion, and C as the Chezy coefficient, after a French engineer of the 
eighteenth centur\% Unlike /, which is directly proportional to the 
resistance, C is evidently a discharge coefficient, since it is proportional 
to the rate of flow. Again- unlike /, which is a pure number, C ob- 
viously has the dimension of \/g; g, however, is essentially constant, 
so that the Chezy coefficient may be considered simply a multiple of 
the parameter 1 /y/f which was found to play a predominant role in 
the Karman-Prandtl resistance equations. In other words, since 


C ^ J_ 
Vsg \/f 


(173) 


the ordinate scale of Fig. Ill will, in American units, be found to 
represent almost e.\actly 1/16 the magnitude of C. This diagram may 
thus be used as conveniently with the Ch6zy equation as with the 
Darcy-Weisbach equation for which it was developed. 

The Manning formula and its limitations. Long before the deriva- 
tion of the Karman-Prandtl equations of velocity distribution and 
resistance, it was necessary to evaluate the probable loss of head hf in 
a given conduit from empirical relationships which took into consider- 
ation only the effect of boundary^ roughness. Since some of these are 
still commonly used in hydraulic design — particularly in the case of 
open channels — and since the simplicity of one, the Manning formida, 
continues to warrant its use in first approximations, the accuracy of 
this formula might well be tested in the light of the foregoing analysis. 

The Manning formula is generally written as 


<2 = 


i.49^i;’y-' 

n 


(174) 


in which rz is a characteristic of the boundary material, as indicated 
by the table on page 219. Solution of Eqs. (172) and (174) for the 
Ch6zy C, however, will show that 

C = 1.49 


V 
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whence in terms of the dimensionle*^ coefficient /of tq (165) 

1 1 49 

Vf” Vsi n 

As n varies onlj with tlic boundarj roushness the factor I 49 must 
have the dimension of V; Therefore since the htdrauhe radius ff 



Fig 114 R^btwnsh p betveen absolute bouniijr> rtfughnm and the Mann ng • 

IS a linear factor it follows that n must ha\e the dimension 
R/n^ then representing a ratio of two lengths similar to the rehtue- 
roughness parameter Tofk used in the preceding section fndetxl since 
both roughness ratios are now rehted to/ it is possible to eea/uatc the 
Manmaf^ panimefer m terms of the parameter ro/t «■ 2R/k as 
shown m Fig 114 ■Xt once apparent is the fact that a threefold in 
crease in n (i c bct>ieen the practical limits of 0 01 and 0 03) corre- 
sponds roughls to a thousandfold increase in absolute roughness k 
\\cre the cmpinca! formula of Manning compatible with the more 
ncarl> correct relationship of Eq (165) the curse of Rg 114 would 
be a straight line hanng the slope 6 1 — the actual deiiaiion of the 
cun-e from this line being an indication of the error insoIvTd in 
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Eq. (174); it would appear from this plot that the Manning formula 
is most dependable for intermediate values of relative roughness. Also 
to be emphasized is the failure of an expression of this type to include 
the influence of viscosity; it may therefore be expected to be least 
dependable at low values of the Reynolds number. 


T.ABLE II 

V.\LUES OF THE M.\NNING ROUGHNESS FACTOR FOR \'\RIOUS BOUNDARY MaTERLALS 


Boundary' Surface 

Manning n 
(feetl') 

Planed wood 

0.010-0.014 

Unplaned wood 

0.011-0.015 

Finished concrete 

0.011-0.013 

Unfinished concrete 

0.013-0.016 

Cast iron 

0.013-0.017 

Riveted steel 

0.017-0.020 

Brick 

0.012-0.020 

Rubble 

0.020-0.030 

Earth 

0.020-0.030 

Gravel 

0.022-0.035 

Earth with weeds 

0.025-0.040 


Example 40. An open channel of the cross section shown is to be constructed 
of unfinished concrete to carr>- 125 cubic feet of water per second. Determine 
(a) the characteristics of the section, (b) the approximate roughness k, and (c) 
the required slope. 



(a) Evaluating 
hydraulic radius, 
A 


the cross-sectional area, the wetted perimeter, and the 
,.. 5 + (5 + 2XtX 0.577) 




Then, from the relationship following Eq. (174), 

C = 1 49 — = 1.49 X = 1.49 X 80 = 120 ft'Vsec 

71 0 014 
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PROBLEMS 

249 Determine the rate of flow of oil (m *• 3 X 10"^ pound second per sriuare 
foot ■)- - 5S pounds per cubic foot) through the annular space between the walls 
of two coaxial brass pipes under a gradient of pierometnc head of -0 025 the inside 
diameter of the outer pipe being 6 inches and the outside 
diameter of the inner pipe 3 inches 

250 A ventilating duct of gaK anired sheet metal has a cross 

section 6 feet wide and 4 feet high What power per 100 feet 
would he nqti/rei} ta a fhiv of 25 COO cubic feet of air 

per minute at 60* Fahrenheit? 

251 For a flow of 200 gallons of water per minute through 
a horizontal 3 inch rough pipe the pressure drop is 12 5 pounds 
per square inch per 100 feet of pipe Determine (o) the cor 
responding \-alue of the Manning n and (fr) the equitalent 
sand roughness k 

252 What width-depth ratio of a rectangular open channel 
Proo 249 will >ie!d the brgest possible hjdraulic radius for a given 

cross sectional area? 

253 Water flows down a chute having a slope of 30* and a rectangubr cross section 
5 feet wide the bottom being roughened to an extreme degree b> transverse cleats 
to reduce the tendency of such flow to become unstable at high velocities If the 
average vertical depth is 2 feet determine the average magnitudes of the pressure 
intensity and the intensity of shear along the bottom If the chute is supported at 
10 foot intervals along the slope what resultant load must rich support caro? 
(Note that the pressure distribution must be hjdro- 
static across a normal section and that the pressure 
head is therefore not equal to the vertical depth 
below the free surface ) 

254 A lalioratory flume for research on open 

channel flow is constructed of polished sheet brass 
m the form of a 60° trough in order that the cross 
sections of the flow will be geometncall) simibr 
(le, equilateral triangles) at all depths What 
slope should this flume have m ordir to Carry I 
cubic foot of water per second at a unifonn depth pRon 254 

of 1 foot? (Assume a water temperature of 60* ) 

255 At what rate will water Ho* at a uniform depth of 2 feet in a rectangular 
open channel 4 feet wide if the channel U of unfinished concrete and slopes 5 feet 
per m I*? 
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256. Of what material should the channel shown in cross section be constructed 
in order to deliver 230 cubic feet of water per second at a depth of 6 feet and a slope 
of 1 foot per mile? 



257. A sewer line of circular cross section 5 feet in diameter is to carry 35 cubic 
feet of water per second when flowing half full. If the inner surface is of finished 
concrete, on what slope should the line be laid to insure uniform flow? 

258. It is frequently assumed as a first approximation that flow in a channel 
having an irregular cross section may be analyzed by dividing the section into a series 



of elements, the wetted perimeter of each element including only the channel bound- 
ary. If the channel shown in cross section is of earth (n = 0.025) and has a slope of 
1 foot per mile, what rate of flow should it carrv' at the given depth? 


37. GRADUALLY VARIED FLOW IN OPEN CHANNELS 

Step computation of surface profiles. Although the foregoing sec- 
tion discussed the resistance accompanying uniform flow in open chan- 
nels, it will become apparent from the present section that uniform 
flow is actually a limiting condition which may be approached, but 
never truly attained. This is due to the fact that boundary resistance 
tends to transmit over a very great distance the effects of local non- 
uniformitj" caused by a boundary transition. Long before the uniform 
limit is approached, howev'er, the variation in depth will be so gradual 
that accelerative effects may be completely ignored. Evidently, just as 
local transitions involving rapid acceleration were studied in Chapters 
and V without regard to boundary resistance, the analysis of depth 
variation under conditions of negligible acceleration mav' now be 
treated as a phase of the resistance problem. In order that acceler- 
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ative effects be truly negligible of course it is essential that the anal> 
SIS be restricted to cases in which the non uniformitj of motion is \er> 
slight such motion is commonlj described as gradually vaned JJmt 
So far as computations of depth changes due to resistance are con 
corned one may proceed most directf> from the definition equation of 
specific head 

7/o = // - So 

Differentiation w ith respect to distance in the direction of flow at once 
>ields 

<///o dll 
dx dx dx 


The first term evidently signifies the rite of change of the specific 
head /7o = V^/2g + > = (^l2gA'^ + y along the channel The sec 
ond term likewise represents the rate of change in total head If the 
flow were truly uniform the line of total head would necessarily be 
parallel to the free surface and to the channel floor the slope of each 
then corresponding to the quantity 5 = V^/C^R of the Ch4z> cqua 
tion Since the flow under consideration is onl> slightlj non uniform 
It would seem reasonable to assume for Jack of more precj«e mforma 
tion that the rate of loss of total head can still be determined from 
the Ch6z> equation that is again defining a downward slope as posi 
tHC dll/dx « — J/f The last term —d o/^r is c\i 

dcntly the slope of the channel bottom St, Upon introduction of the 
latter quantities the relationship takes the form 


dlh 

dx 


n. 

cr 


+ *50 


If now the exact derivative dll^ldx is replaced bj the ratio of the 
change A/7o m specific head to the corresponding finite length AL of 
channel the foregoing expression ina> be written approximate!) as 




(175) 


which IS the form most convenient for stcp-b> step integration 

The computation procedure is as follows Starting from a section 
of known depth one determines for the given channel characteristics 
and rate of flow the change Alla » A(l’*/2g) + Ay for an arl»itrir> 
increment Av (or (Itxrremcnt — -Av) of depth the ivtrage value of 
for the depths y and j + Ay is then assiinictl to npre^nt 
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the mean value over the distance AL, and the latter distance is evalu- 
ated according to Eq. (175). This process is repeated for successive 
increments of depth, and the summation 2AL at any time during 
the computations will evidently represent the distance from the initial 
section to that at which the depth equals y -f SAy. As in all cases of 
step-by-step integration, of course, the accuracy of results will depend 
to a great extent upon the relative magnitude of the depth increment 
which is chosen. 

Example 41. In order to decrease the mean velocity of flow in a rectangular 
channel, a low overflow dam is installed near the downstream end. The channel 
is of unfinished concrete (n = 0.014), and has a width of 10 feet and a bottom 
slope of 0.001. If the depth of flow just before the dam is 7.5 feet during a 
peak discharge of 300 cubic feet per second, how far upstream van’ll baclavater 
cause a velocity reduction of at least 20 per cent? 



The uniform depth yo of the undisturbed flow a great distance upstream may 
be determined from the Manning relationship, 

e - 0^ X X X <0.00«« = 300 c. 

trial solution of which yields 

yo = 4.88 ft 

Since a velocity reduction of 20 per cent corresponds to a depth increase of 
25 per cent (i.e., Ty = constant), it is necessary to determine the distance 2AL 
to the section at which 7.50 + 2Ay = 1.25yo = 6.10 feet. This is most easily 
accomplished in the following tabular form, in which the values required for 
calculating AL according to Eq. (175) are obtained in systematic steps. .As 
indicated in the accompanying sketch, Ay = 2Ay/5 = (6.10 /.50)/5 = 0.28 

foot — that is, the depth decreases in the upstream (i.e., negative) direction. 
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y A V 4'*/2e /7fl PRC WC*RO’‘/C^RU £JIo tL llL 
750 750 400 0 25 7.75 250 300 128 000033 0 

0 00034 -0 26 -390 

7 22 72 2 4 15 0 27 7 49 24 4 2 95 128 000036 -390 

0 00038 -0 26 -420 

694 694 4J2 029 723 239 290 127 000040 -810 

0 00042 -0 26 -450 

6 66 66 6 4 51 031 6 9 7 23-3 2 85 127 0 00044 -1260 

0 00017 -0 25 -480 

6 38 63 8 4 71 0 34 6 72 22 8 2 80 126 000050 -1740 

000053 -024 -SIO 

6 10 61 0 4 92 0 38 6 48 22 2 2 75 126 0 0005S -2250 


E^identh, the weir will cause a \clocit> reduction of at least 20 per cent for a 
distance of more than 2000 feet upstream 

Differential equation of gradually varied ffov. As in earlier exam- 
ples of the one-dimensional ana|>sis of open-channel flow, it is again 
apparent that the form of equation best suited to quantitative com- 
putation IS also the least effective in giving a qualitative picture of 
depth variation in general For the latter purpose, again limiting the 
discussion to the case of flow m a rectangular channel of vcr>' great 
width, the derivative must be taken w ith respect to x of the expression 


// 


with the following result: 

^ - 
dx * 


^+>■ + =0 


if. ^ 4 . ^ 

dx dx dx 


Replacing, as before, dllldx b> —V^IC'R = — Y^lC^y and dzo/dx 
by— S'o, and solving fordy/rfx, 

dx 1 - g*/g>’ 


It will be recalleti from Section 24 that ff/g = whence 1 - <r/ty^ 
= 1 — Moreover, from the Manning forTnuli, 
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whence 
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Upon introduction of these quantities, the foregoing relationship for 
dyjdx becomes, significantly. 



The longitudinal rate of change in depth is thus seen to depend upon 
three significant dimensionless parameters: the bottom slope, the ratio 
of the uniform depth to the actual depth, and the ratio of the critical 
depth to the actual depth. 

Classification of surface profiles. Of initial interest in qualitative 
analysis of the surface profile is the sign of dy/dx, for if it is positive 
the depth will increase, and if it is negative the depth will decrease, 
in the direction of flow. Evidently, this sign will depend upon whether 
.So is positive or negative, and whether yo/y and ydy are greater or 
less than 1. Consider, for instance, a case of flow similar to that of 
the foregoing example, in which 
5o >0 and y > yo > Ve! since the 
numerator and denominator at the 
right of Eq. (176), as well as So, 
will then be positive, dyjdx must 
also be positive, indicating that the 
depth must increase in the direction 
of flow. Were the weir producing Fig. 115. Characteristics of a back- 
the backwater extremely high, the water profile, 

numerator and denominator would 

both approach unity as y became great; hence as a limit dyjdx — No, 
from which it is evident that the downstream asymptote of such a 
surface profile would be a horizontal line, as indicated in Fig. 115. 
The upstream asymptote, of course, is the line of uniform depth, since 
dyjdx = 0 in Eq. (176) when y = yo- 

If each of the various possible positive and negative combinations 
of the three parameters is investigated in this manner, it will be found 
that twelve different forms of surface profile will result, as shown 
schematically in Fig. 116. These profiles are conveniently classified 
according to slope and depth in the following manner: If So is nega- 
tive, the channel slope is called adverse (.4); if No = 0, the channel is 
horizontal (H ) ; if No is positive, the channel slope is termed mild (M) 
when yo > yc, critical (C) when yo = y'c, and steep (N) when yo < y'c- 
If the surface profile lies above both the normal and critical-depth 
lines, it is of Wpe 1 ; if betu'een these lines, it is of ty'pe 2 ; and if below 
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both lines it is of t>pe 3 The twehc profile forms nre labeled accord 
inglj m Fig fI6 

Although the qualitative vcnfication of each profile form v\ill be left 
to the reader certain general remarks are still in order First the 
scale of all profiles sketched in Fig 116 is greatlj reduced in the hon 
zontal direction for if plotted to an undistorted scale the rate of change 
in depth would be scarcel> noticeable Second since even a slope 



Fic 116 Surface profiln on advene horizontal mid cntcat and steep slopes 

which IS hjdraulically steep can deviate only a few degrees from the 
horizontal if the flow is to be trul> of the graduallj varied tjpe it 
actually matters little whether depths are measured in the vertical 
(as plotted in the figure) or at nght angles to the channel bottom 
Fina)I> despite the fact that Eq (176) indicates an infinite slope of 
the free surface when > = and when y = 0 these •ections must be 
regarded merely as limiting conditions at which the assumption of 
negligible acceleration (i c hydrostatic pressure distribution) is no 
longer fulfilled since the actual cones of apprecnble acceleration 
(Chapters I\ and \ ) are relati\el> short the> would ob\iousl> be of 
insignificant length in companson n ith the profiles of Fig 1 16 

Control sections, profile analysis The qualitative analysis of depth 
variation in a given channel proceeds w the following manner The 
parameters yo md y, are computed for the given rate of flow and the 
givxn channel characteristics and the lines of uniform and cntica' 
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depth are plotted to scale on a foreshortened diagram of the channel 
profile. Depths are then evaluated for existing control sections (i.e., 
inlets, weirs, sluice gates, falls, and breaks in channel slope), with due 
regard to the fact that profiles lying above the critical-depth line are 
determined by a downstream control; and profiles below the critical- 
depth line by an upstream control; in other words, the disturbance 
produced at a control section can travel upstream only if the velocitj" 
of flow is less than the wave celerity (i.e., only if the depth is greater 
than the critical). The appropriate portions of the surface profiles 
shown in Fig. 116 are then sketched upon the channel diagram. 
Should a surface discontinuity appear to exist in any open reach (that 
is, should the depth have to change from y < yc to y> y\ betiveen 
control sections), this will invariably indicate the formation of a hy- 
draulic jump at a location commensurate with the required depth 
relationship of Eq. (109); it is otherwise physically impossible for a 
surface profile to cross either the uniform-depth or the critical-depth 
line without a change in boundary configuration. Once the general 
characteristics of the entire profile have been determined in this man- 
ner, evaluation of the actual depth variation in any reach may safely 
proceed according to the step-by-step process of integration. 

The foregoing qualitative analysis of free-surface form was, for the 
sake of simplicity, restricted to flow in a rectangular channel of verj’’ 
great width. The curves of Fig. 116 will, however, be representative 
of those in any channel of uniform cross section, if jg is evaluated for 
the condition Vq ! = 5o, and y’c for the condition gjm. in 

which the quantity is the mean depth — i.e., the ratio of the cross- 
sectional area to the free-surface width. Indeed, these curv^'es may be 
used qualitatively in the analysis of surface variation in natural 
streams as well, provided that local variations in slope, cross-sectional 
form, and boundary resistance are properly taken into account; since 
the step-by-step method of integration was not developed specifically 
for uniform channels, it is evidently suited to all such backwater 
computations. 

Despite the fact that the open-channel problems with which the 
engineer is concerned are still restricted to the flow of water in canals 
and rivers, emphasis must again be laid upon the dose analogy be- 
tween the gravity flow of a liquid in an open channel and the gravity 
flow of air masses or water masses which are slightly hea\'ier or lighter 
than the surrounding air or water because of temperature differences 
or the presence of material in solution or suspension. Meteorologists 
and oceanographers are thus as vitally concerned with the resistance 
problem in gradty flows as are hydraulic engineers. Their problem 
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IS, needless to say, considerably more difficult than that discussed 
herein, owing to the additional drag at the interface between the 
slightly lighter and heavier mediums Nevertheless in its basic essen- 
tials the phenomenon of flow under gravitational attraction is uni- 
versally the same 

Example 42 A channel of considerable length leads from a large reservoir 
and terminates in an abrupt fall a sluice gate is located approvimately mjd»a> 
between the two ends Compare the general variation in depth for conditions 
of (a) mild and (6) steep slope. 

In case (a) the uniform-depth line will he above the cntical depth line as 
show n m the sketch Since the sluice gate produas an upstream depth greater 
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than )e and a downstream depth less than 3, it will control the surface profile 
in both directions The U-1 profile will extend to the channel inlet, which will 
therefore pla) no role in the problem But if the V-3 profile continued to its 
limit 3, the flow bc)ond would |jcph>sicall3r impossible The fall hence serves 
as the control for an 1/-2 profile which extends far enough upstream to permit 
a b3dnuljcjump to form between depths satisf3ing the momentum relationship 
In case (6) these conditions arc revciwl Although the sluice gate aeain serves 
as a double control if the distance from the inlet >» sufficiently great the S*1 
p’ofilc would— ‘like the 1/-3 profile of ca«c (o)— reach its limit y< at some inter 
merlnfe point The clunnel inlet therefore controls an S~2 profile which cx 
tends up to the section at which the hvdraulic jump form* rvidem!) it is 
now the inlet rather than the sluice gate which determine* the rate of flow 
The fall IS no longer a control since the S-3 profile hes IkIow the lineof cnlica’ 
depth 
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PROBLEMS 

259. Determine the error which would result from computing in a single step 
the length of transition obtained in five steps in Example 41. 

260. How far upstream from the dam of Example 41 will the backwater effect ex- 
tend, assuming that its practical limit is reached when the depth of flow is within 
1 per cent of the uniform depth? 

261. If the water flowing over the dam of Example 41 leaves the apron with a 
depth of 1.5 feet, and if the abrupt fall at the end of the channel is 75 feet downstream, 
at what depth will the water approach the fall? 

262. If the dam of Example 41 had not been installed, the depth at all points along 
the channel would have been below rather than above the uniform depth. Assuming 
that the critical depth prevails just upstream from the fall at the end of the channel, 
determine and plot the surface profile for a distance upstream of at least 1000 feet. 

263. The uniform depth of flow in a verj- long channel of rectangular cross section 
is 6 feet when the rate of flow is 30 cubic feet per second per foot width. A sluice 
gate which controls the inflow at the upstream end produces under these conditions a 
sheet of water 1 foot deep, which gradually c.xpands to Held a profile of the M-3 
type. If the computed coordinates of this profile are as follows, how far downstream 
from the sluice gate will the depth be such that a stable hydraulic jump will form? 


X y 


0 ft 

1.00 ft 

100 ft 

1.18 ft 

200 ft 

1.36 ft 

300 ft 

1.55 ft 

400 ft 

1.75 ft 

500 ft 

1.98 ft 

600 ft 

2.29 ft 


264. A long rectangular channel of unfinished concrete 12 feet wide carries a flow 
of 250 cubic feet of water per second, the bottom slope changing abruptly from 0.01 
to 0.0001 at an intermediate section. Show that the uniform depth of the flow ap- 
proaching the break in grade is less than the critical depth, while that beyond is 
greater than the critical depth. A hydraulic jump must evidently form in the vicinity 
of the transition; will the jump occur on the steep or on the mild slope? 

265. Sketch to appro.ximate scale the form of the free surface and the line of total 
head at an abrupt change in channel slope, assuming that the critical depth is 5 feet, 
the uniform depth for the upstream slope is 7 feet, and the uniform depth for the 
downstream slope is 3 feet. 

266. A channel of rectangular cross section and moderate length leads on a mild 
slope from a reservoir to the forebay of a power plant, the rate of flow through the 
channel being controlled by the water level in the forcba>-. which in turn is controlleri 
by the gate opening of the turbines. At zero flow the water surface in the channel 
is horizontal, and at peak flow the forebay level is below the critical-depth level at 
the end of the channel. Submit sketches showing (a) the seriucncc of surface pro- 
files. and (6) the variation in rate of flow, as the water in tlic forebay changes from 
maximum to minimum elevation. 
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OTJESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 Boundary la>er theory is based upon the premise that the thickness < is \ery 
wmlj compared wth other linear dimeosioRs Does this premise eventualJy fail to be 
fulfilled (a) near to or far from the leading edge (6) with increasing or decreasing 
viscosit> and (c) at high or low \-elocity? 

2 Cite cases prc%*iously discussed ui which the extent of snscous influence is too 
great for the boundary la>-er theory to apply 

3 The mass density does not appear in the resistance equation for established 
laminar flow m a tube Why must the density appear in the resistance equation 
for the laminar boundary layer? 

4 The turbulent boundary layer and the laminar sublayer correspond to what 
zones of flow through a conduit? 

5 In what localities and under what boundary circumstances would a laminar 
sublayer exist in atmospheric motion? 

6 Does the ratio of the ma'iiinum to the mean \elooty in a pipe increase or 
decrease (a) with increasing Reynolds number, and (6) with increasing relatise 
roughness? 

7 Show that the equation 

- - “ 5 75 logw - 

Vrtfi y 

may be obtained for smooth and rough pipes alike WTiat is the significance of »his 
relationship? 

8 Why does the equation/ ■ M«/lDa for laminar Row in pipes net indicate 
that the resistance depends upon the density ? 

9 Distinguish between the actual roughness and the eflectnt roughness of a 
conduit boundary 

10 Isa perfectly smooth surface physically possible? What bearing does this fact 
hat’e upon the limit of t-ahdity of the resi tanre equation for smooth conduits? 

11 ^Nliy IS It more adontageous in the long run to know the equn'alent sand 
roughness of a git en boundary material than toobtain froma handbook the approti 
mate loss m head for a particular rate of How and diameter of pipe? 

12 The resistance characteristics herein discussed refer to continuous lengths of 
pipe Are joints apt to cause large or small variations in overall resistance? 

13 Enumerate the simibntiesand dissimilarities of ihecoefliaentsr/ C/ / and C 

U UTiat factors contribute to the ^gmg of pipes? 

15 ^\■hat assumption is made m applying the CMzy equation to the case of graclu 
ally varied flow? 

16 The flow pattern of uniform flow in an open channel was shown to l>e tmie 
pendent of the Froude number Show that the form of a surface profile in gra lually 
tuned flow does depend upon the Froude numl^r 

17 Under what circumstances do control sections govern («) upstream and (4' 
downstream conditions of flow? 

18 \ enfy the trend of each surface profile in Fig 116 

19 Of what significance is the Ime of uniform depth in a horizontal channel* 

20 Show that in uniform flow down a steep chute the pressure head is not equal 
to the vertical depth below the free surface 

21 Discuss the significance of the parameter y« in the case of grasity flow of a r 
masses in the atmosphere 
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38 BOUNDARY LAYER SEPARATION 

Restnchons of the boundary layer theory Irrotational flow and 
laminar flow have repeatedl> been stated to represent the two ex 
tremes of fluid motion involxing both mass acceleration and \iscous 
resistance to deformation In the mathematical ana!>sis of steadj 
irrotational flow the assumed absence of viscous effects is found to 
result in the complete lack, of resistance to motion hoisevcr much the 
fluid maj be deformed In steady laminar flow on the other hand 
the preponderance of \ iscous effects leads to a distribution of prc«sure 
and \elocit> wholly unlike that which would be indicated b> the flow 
net in fact the designation dtjormation drag to cbanctcmc the latter 
condition of motion aptl> implies a widespread distortion of the basic 
flow pattern Nevertheless in the foregoing pages it u as show n that 
over an intermediate range between these two extreme cases the zone 
of appreaable viscous deformation of the flow is confined to a reh 
tivcl> thin la>er of fluid next to the boundar> It should be reason 
able under such conditions to expect the flow net to indicate the 
general distribution of vclocitj and pressure throughout the moving 
fluid the actual resistance to motion being attributable to surface 
drag — I e to vascous shear in the boundir> lajcr alone 

Such a conclusion is mdccil full) warranted — provided that one 
bear in mind three closclj rclatcti restrictions First construction of 
the flow net according to the boundary geometry requires that the 
boundary la>cr be of negligible thickness at all points Second so 
long as the boundary la>cr remains as thin as assumcvl the pressure 
must be osscntia!l> the same at the boundar> as it is just outs dc the 
boundaiy laser Third since the vcloat> of the fluid must lie zero at 
all points along the Iwundaiy an> deceleration in this zone which 
might otherwise be produccel b> boundary curvature is phvsicall> im 
possible In other words whereas acceleration tends to minimize 
vi'cous effects the reduction in velocitj and the corresponding in 
crease in pressure indicatcxl !»> a divergence of the stream lines near a 
boundary arc not comixitible with normal boundary Ia>cr conditions 
233 
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The mechanism of separation. In the left half of Fig. 117 is shown 
to a greatly enlarged radial scale the distribution of velocity in the 
neighborhood of a boundary which curv^es in such a way as to produce 
a general increase in t’elocity (as shown by the converging stream lines) 
and a corresponding decrease in pressure. The boundary-layer thick- 
ness, it will be recalled, tends to increase with distance in the direction 
of flow, but in this case such a tendency is more or less counterbalanced 
by the convergence of the stream lines and the corresponding accelera- 
tion of the flow in general. Except for the thin layer of retarded fluid 
near the boundary, therefore, the velocity distribution of the flow as a 



Fig. 117. Boundary-layer separation in a zone of deceleration. 


whole may be obtained from the configuration of the flow net, which 
in turn permits evaluation of the pressure distribution at all points of 
the flow and of the boundary as well. 

The right half of this figure, on the contrary, illustrates the behavior 
of the flow as the boundary^ curves in such a way as to produce decel- 
eration of the fluid — deceleration, at least, as would be indicated by 
the diverging lines of the customary flow net. In this case the normal 
tendency of the boundary^ layer to expand with distance in the direc- 
tion of flow is strengthened by the tendency of the stream lines to 
diverge from the boundary as the flow decelerates. But, since the 
velocity at the boundary is already zero, further deceleration at the 
zone of contact is not physically possible; the flow as a whole can con- 
tinue beyond this zone only if a discontinuity at the boundary is pro- 
duced. As indicated in the figure, such discontinuity involves separa- 
tion of the flow from the boundary, the stream line which abruptly 
leaves the boundary dividing the oncoming flow from a region of reverse 
flow on the downstream side. 

Were it possible to define the form of this stream line of separation, 
the flow net might still be used to determine the resulting distribution 
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ol \elocity and pressure The phenomenon of separation is not an 
easy one to analyze quantitabvely bowevcr,for the location of the point 
of separation depends in general upon the form and roughness of the 
boundary and upon the Reynolds number of the flow Indeed only 
if the boundary is angular m form will the separation point remain 
fixed in position In the case of a boundary of easy cutw ature the zone 
of separation will advance upstream as the Reynolds number is in 
creased — and then suddenly shift downstream when the boundary 
layer becomes turbulent owing to the fact that the lateral mixing of 
the turbulent fluid makes the velocity distnbution more uniform and 
thus reduces the tendency toward separation Roughening the bound 
ary surface to produce an early outset of turbulence has therefore be 
come a common experimental means of decreasing separation effects 
on the other hand separation is sometimes completely prevented by 
draw ing off the low veloaty fluid through slots m the boundary surface 

Form drag and energy dissipation Aside from making it impossible 
to analyze fluid motion in zones of expansion through use of the flow 
net, the phenomenon of boundary layer separation is of considerable 
importance for two reasons Within the region of discontinuity down 
stream from the point of separation the mean intensity of pressure is 
essentially the same as that of the surrounding flow since the separa 
tion generally occurs at a point of increased xelocity — and hence of 
decreased pressure — a low pressure will prevail throughout the region 
of reverse flow Separation is in addition a source of instability the 
backflow along the boundary usually giving nse to eddies which in 
turn lead to fully developed turbulence in the wake of the boundary 
transition Thus not only docs this lowered pressure on the down 
stream side produce an additioml boundary force known ns form drag 
but the generation of eddicsonareJitivdy large scale greatly augments 
the drain upon the energy of the flow In other w orris the occurrence 
of separation necessarily increases both the resistance to motion and 
the rate of dissipation of mechanical energy through turbultnce and 
V iscous shear 

Example 43 In w hat zones can separation be eipectct! to occur during II ni 
over the spillway shown in profile’ Suggest changes m design which wiull 
reduce or eliminate the separation lendenc) 

Since thestream lines ncartheboundary dirergc locally at pointsa b c andd 
separation mil occur in each of these zones as indicaird That at o whcl is 
in a region of low velocity and hence not of greal importance could be rwluciil 
by eliminating tie 90* angle of the boundary I-ocal deceleration leading to 
separation at b and c which may bcibngerous to thestalility of the structure 
at high flow should be avxnded b> patterning the spillway profle after the 
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lower surface of a weir nappe for flow at the same head. No separation will 
take place in turbulent (low at d if the radius of the bucket is large in comparison 
with the thickness of the sheet. 



267. Separation generally occurs along the boundaiy of a pipe just upstream 
from an orifice (sec Fig. 28). What effect would this have (a) upon the pressure 
intensitj" at the base of the orifice and (6) upon the coeffident of contraction? Suggest 
a boundary form which would eliminate such separation. 

26S. Would the pattern of irrotational flow around the streamlined strut shown 
in Fig, 22 be more closely approached in laminar or in turbulent flow? Why? 

269. Cite instances in which separation is a desirable flow phenomenon. 

39. DISTRIBUTION OF FLUID PRESSURE ON IMMERSED BODIES 

Pressure variation around bodies of revolution. In flow at low 
RetTioIds numbers, the \rariation in pressure intensity around an im- 
mersed body is so nearly hydrostatic as to warrant no further atten- 
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Fig. 118 . Pressure distribution for flow past a streamlined body of revolution 
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tion At high RejTioIds numbers on the other hand unbalanced 
normal stresses maj be so great as to require a detailed knowledge of 
pressure distribution if structural stabilit> is to be attained (A 
salient — and \er> costlj — example of the need for accurate informa 
tion as to pressure variation is found in the 1940 failure of the Tacoma 
Bridge due to unaxpected osallatton in a high wind ) 

So long as the form of a body is such that at high Re> nolds numbers 
separation either will not occur or will be of negligible effect the dis 
tnbution of pressure may be found to a fair degree of approximation 
through application of the flow net or its three-dimensional equivalent 
In Fig 118 for instance is show n the measured variation of the quan 
titj A/>/(p«oV2) 0 e the local Euler number) around the hull of a 
model dirigible m companson with that obtained from mathematical 
principles of irrotational flow onij at the verj rear of the bod> is a 
perceptible difference apparent indicating that the gradual boundary 
curvature and the presence of turbulence in the boundarj lajcr have 
almost entirely eliminated the zone of discontinuity 



Fig 119 Stream 1 nes and pressure dstnbuton for past a cirrubr dsk 

An extreme departure from the streamlined profile of Fig 118 is 
found in the case of a thin circular disk held at right angles lo tht flow 
Were the flow pattern symmetrical fore and aft as indicatixl bv thi 
broken lines for irrotational flow in I ig 119 the <aini jxisiiivc in 
tensity of pressure would exist at each stagnation f>omt hut at the 
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edge of the disk a zero radius of curvature would require a pressure 
intensiU' of negative infinitt'. However, since such severe reduction 
in pressure is physicaily impossible, it is evident that the fluid must 
separate from the boundary' in this zone. Separation, to be sure, will 
increase the radius of curvature of the boundary^ stream lines and thus 
make the pressure drop at the edge of the plate less extreme; but 



(o) Irrotatimal flo’.v 



fb) R^IS2,500 JS‘ rcj R=b35.000 

BG'jndary layer laninar Boundary layer turbulent 

[.tecTSurements by Flachsbart in air 

Fig. 120. Stream lines and pressure distribution for flow past a sphere. 

this same low intensity' of boundary pressure will then prevail through- 
out the zone of discontinuity, yielding the measured distribution curve 
shown in the figure. Knowledge of the geometry of the discontinuity 
surface would, of course, permit solution for the pressure variation by 
graphical methods; although such geometry' may not in itself be de- 
terminate, the fact remains that, from moderately low to extremely' 
high Reynolds numbers, it is governed solely by' the boundary' form. 

Between these two limiting conditions of pressure distribution at 
moderate to high Reynolds numbers is a vast assortment of body 
shapes for which the relative pressure distribution varies with both 
the boundary geometry' and the Reynolds number. That is, 

— ^ form) 

pt;o^/2 


( 177 ) 
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Tjpical of such boundary forms is the sphere According to the 
streim lino pittern for irrotational flow (see Example 5) the distri 
bution of pressure should follow a curtc which is sjmmetnca! about 
the midscction the highest intcnsic) of pressure occurring at the two 
stagnation points and the lowest around the circumference at right 
angles to the flow as shown in Tig t20a At Rejnolds numbers 
(FD/v) between 2 X 10^ and 2 X 10* howe\er boundarj la>er sep- 
aration will occur well forward of the midsection resulting in the pres 
sure distribution shown in Fig 120i At Rejnolds numbers greater 
than 2 X 10* on the other band the onset of turbulence in the bound 
ary lajer will shift the zone of separation so far downstream as to 
jield at the rear the marked pressure rise shown m Fig 120r Note 
worthy is the fact that the pressure curacs differ little from that of 
irrotational flow in the zone of acceleration however much they may 
deviate in the zone of deceleration where separation necessarily occurs 
Effects of the eddy pattern m two-dimensional flow Each of these 
three-dimensional surfaces of revolution has its counterpart m such 
bodies of two-dimensional curva 
turc as the strcamlinetl strut the 
cylinder and thi long flat plate 
However boundaries of the latter 
type arc of particular interest m 
that the pattern of motion m their 
wake displays a periodicity not 
characteristic of the former It 

must be realized of cour«e that 

P^/2 the lines of separation indicated 

Fia i;i D.mbuton o( pcvsiure fw in rigs 1 19 and 120 arc simpl) 
ttto-d mens onal flo* past a (^ate averages with time Since an ap- 
preciable degree of fluctuation is 
to Ix! cNpectod in almost any zone of discontinuity Although 
similar hues of avtrage scp.intion may be drawn for the phtc and 
evlinder and although the corresponding curves of mean pressure 
distribution (Figs 121 anil 122) may bt obtaincil from miasurcmint 
the drvjaJjna from these jwltems of two-dimensional motion will 
proccctl With a regularity which is of considcrablt importanCL to 
the stability problem For instance visual inspection of the flow 
pattern just behind a cy hrtder «iH disclose the fact that the wake con 
sists of a more or less orderlv sencs of vortices which altcmatL in posi 
tion alxjut the centerline Fvidcntly the region of discontinuity must 
pendulate from one side of the centerline to the othtr as the vortices 
alternately form and detach themselves from the Ixiundary as a 
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result, the zone of low pressure at the rear shifts from side to side, 
thereby producing a ^'ariabIe side thrust as well as a longitudinal drag. 


Fig. 122. Distribution of pressure for two-dimensional flow past a cylinder. 

The pattern of motion within such a stable trail of vortices has been 
analyzed by von Karman as a problem in irrotational flow to which 
the stream lines of Fig. 123 correspond. This analysis led to the con- 
clusion that the relative spacing ajb of the vortices (see Fig. 124) will 



Fig. 123. Instantaneous stream lines of the von Karman vortex trail. 

have the value 0.281, while the vortex system as a whole will move 
■with respect to the fluid at the velocity Vr = 0.354 T/b, in which 
r (gamma) is a measure of the vortex intensity. That is, if a body 
moves through a stationarj^ fluid at a velocity t’o, the vortices will 


— ^ ^ 



Fig. 124. Definition sketch for the analysis of the vortex trail. 

follow the body at the velocity »r, which is invariably lower than vq; 
therefore, if the body is at rest and the fluid passes it at the velocity i^o, 
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the absolute \ elodty of the ^ ortex s>*5tcin (and hence its \ tlodty rcla- 
tne to the bodj) will be ro — r,. Since the ratio b/(ro — r,) then 
represents the time required fora pair of \ortices to form and pass into 
the ake, it c\ idcntly indicates the period of oscillation of the discon* 
tinuity zone at the rear of the bod>. 



I*L.\TE XIV Photographs of the w-aLe behind a sUtionjo Cjlmder, shouing »uc- 
cessn-e stages of edd> formation after the commencement of flow 


Although the \ on Kirm-ln rorlfx trail can thus be analj zed in itself 
without regard to the ^iscous effects upon 'tthich its formition and 
ultimate dcca\ depend, the ratio of the chiractcristic lengths a and b 
to the dimension of the bodv, and the ratio of the \ortex Mloat\ r, 
to the relative \tloaty rp between body and fluid, will neccssarilj 
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varj' with the form of the body and the Reynolds number of the flow. 
However, for a given body form it will be found that the dimensionless 
combination of the period of oscillation T, the velocity Vq, and a linear 
measure L of the body may invariably be expressed as 

Tvq 

-Y = ( 178 ) 

This functional relationship necessarily depends for its determination 
upon experimental measurement. In the case of the cylinder, it is 
found that TvaJD is approximately 5 for values of R between 2 X 10^ 



Pe^TE XV. Vortex trail in the wake of a moving cylinder. 


and 2 X 10®, decreasing to perhaps half this magnitude as the bound- 
ary la 3 ^er becomes turbulent. Noteworthy is the fact that, in the case 
of the normal plate, the constant value Tv^jB « 7 is applicable so 
long as the drag is independent of R. 

It should by now be evident to the reader that in onlj' a few isolated 
cases can purely analytical methods jdeld a quantitative evaluation 
of the pressure distribution for flow around a body of arbitrary form. 
Such methods do, however, provide a significant qualitative picture 
of the general flow characteristics, in that they clarify the causes, indi- 
cate the approximate location, and warn of the structural dangers, of 
boundary-layer separation. Furthermore, through the dimensional 
correlation of the variables involved, these methods offer a systematic 
guide for the experimental study of force distribution on a scale model 
of an}’’ projected structure. Indeed, the importance of the wind tun- 
nel and the towing tank to modern structural design cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Example 44. Wind-tunnel tests yielded the accompanying curves of pressure 
distribution around a model building of elementary form. Estimate the mean 
intensity of normal force upon the roof of the prototype structure during a 40- 
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mile per hour wind assuming atmosphenc pressure to prcMil throughout the 
intenor WTiat cfTective change would occur if an open door at the front per- 
mitted the internal pressure to attain a maximum magnitude’ 


According to the diagram, A^«/(proV2) =-0 6 whence 


= -06il^= -06X 
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Since Ap is measured with respect to atmosphenc pressure w hich is assumed to 
pre\atl within the building this represents a normal force in the npuard direction 
of 2 59 pounds per square foot of roof If on theother hand the pressure inten 
sitN within the building is increased above atmospheric Ly the amount 


Ap 


pry* 

2 


0 0025 X 


^ 40 X S280 Y 

, 60 X 60 J 


2 


4 3psr 


the force tending to lift the roof will have a mein intenwl> of 43 + 26 = 69 
pounds per square foot 


PROBLEMS 

270 What arc the maximum and minimum intensities of pressure on a inch 
spherical shot when traveling at a spce<! of 500 feet per second m air having a tern 
peratore of 60® Fahrenheit? 

271 Determine from the pressure distribution of hig 119 the total force exerted 
upon a 3 foot orcular disk when dragged through water at a velocity of S feet f»r 
siTond {Suggestion plot the prwluct 2»r ip against r and integrate graphical!) ) 

272 A honrontal tension member of a hydraulic structure has the form of a T 
the 4 inch flange of which is perpendicular to the direction of flow If this memlier 
I es 5 feet l>clow the water surface tn a rone of esvntially uniform flow, at approxi 
nutcly what vilocity ma) rav itation be expectnl to develop? 

213 Estimate the maximum and njujimum intensities of pressure on the IRO-foot 
pcrisphere of the New ^ oric World s Fair of 1939 m a 50-riile i>ef hour wind 
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27i, A billboard having a surface height of 9 feet and a continuous length of 60 
feet is so mounted as to be freely exposed to the wind. From the pressure-distribu- 
tion cun-e of Fig. 121 estimate the total force exerted upon the structure in a normal 
wind ha\-ing a speed of 30 miles per hour. 

275. For purposes of velocity measurement, a cylindrical tube }4 inch in diameter 
is inserted through stuffing boxes at diametrically opposite points on the wall of a 
3-foot conduit, upstream and downstream piezometer inlets at a giv'en section of the 
tube bang connected to a differential water gage. Prepare a rating curve of velocity 
(from 5 to 20 feet per second) against differential head for use of the tube in water 
at 60' Fahrenheit. 

276. Wind-tunnel tests on a model airship hangar indicated that the pressure 
intensity on the lee side of the hangar in a wind at right angles to the hangar axis 
corresponded to the magnitude —0.65 of the dimensionless parameter 2 Ap/pva^. If 
the hangar is covered with sections of roofing material 4 feet by 8 feet in size, what 
outward force would be e-xerted on a typical section in a 40-miIe-per-hour wind? 

277. At what ■m’nd velocity would telephone wires inch in diameter attain a 
vibration period of 0.01 second? 

278. A rack to collect debris at the entrance of a power plant consists of parallel 
pipes 2 inches in diameter and 6 inches on center. If the natural period of vibration 
of the pipes is Jao second, at what water velocities would vibrations of serious mag- 
nitude be expected? 


40. DRAG OF EVIMERSED BODIES 

Formulation of the drag equation. The total longitudinal force 
exerted by a moving fluid upon an immersed body necessarily con- 
sists of the summation of the longitudinal components of all normal 
and tangential stresses upon the boundary' surface. In the case of 
streamlined bodies at high Reynolds numbers, the resultant effect of 
normal stresses tvill be a minimum, and the drag can hence be con- 
sidered due almost entirely to boundary-layer shear. In the case of 
bodies of angular profile, on the other hand, the reduction of pressure 
intensity in the region of discontinuity will so outweigh the boundary 
shear that the drag can be considered due almost entirely to the unbal- 
anced normal forces on the front and rear sides. The former case evi- 
dently approaches the limit of pure surface drag, and the latter the 
limit of pure form drag. Between these limits the proportionate 
effects of surface and form upon the total drag of a body can be eval- 
uated only by measurement and integration of the pressure distri- 
bution. 

As a general rule, knowledge of the total drag of a body, rather than 
its component parts, is required for design purposes. Since both tan- 
gential and normal stress are dependent upon the Reynolds number, 
the term Ap of the Euler number in Eq. (177) may be replaced by the 
total longitudinal force F divided by the projected area of the body 
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under consideration the resulting parameter then also being a func 
tion of the Rejmclds number 

FfA 

‘ — Ti^ - Cd = ^(R form) 
p"o /2 

As indicated b> this expression the modified Euler number represents 
a coeficient of drog Cd uhich for a gi\en bod> form should xiirv is a 
function of the Resnolds number Once the form of this function is 
JoiowTi the drag of the bod> ma> be exaluited from the etjualion 

F - CbA Zi- (1-9) 


Since Cd is endentlj a measure of the relatise resistance of bodies of 
the same cross sectional area under the same flou cx)ndit}ons a stud> 
of itsx’anation with bodj form and the Re>-nolds number will be found 
of great significance 

Resistance diagram for bodies of reroJutioo A« indicated in Fig 
125 a wealth of cxpenmental data is at hind for the drag coefficient 
of spheres oxer a \er> great Ro>nolds number range \t low >alues 
of R fi e , in the zone of deformtuon drag) the meisuremenis are «een 
to follow the straight line Co = 24/R which mi> be «hown to cor 
respond to the equation of Stokes (Eq (122)) b\ the following open 
tion 


F 


irOfiTo X 


SD/T q 

SDfTxj 


24ii tD" fTf,' 
VoDp 4 2 


R 2 


(ISO) 


The experimental points begin to de\iatc from this line as soon as the 
accclerati>e effects ignored b> Stokes begin to become apprccnblt 
a RcNnolds number slightl> less than unit> c\idcntl\ marks the ti>- 
proximate limit of deformation drag be>ond which the Stokes equa 
tion IS no longer applicable With incrcising x-alucs of R the ponc of 
-ippreaable mucous deformation becomes rcstnctwl moa and more to 
the immediate boundir\ \ianin at the same time howeacr accx-l 
erative effects become more pronounced and separation lakes place 
jjj jJhc^nne of deoJcration at the rear B;. the time a Re^aiol Is num 
ber of about 2 X 10‘ is reached the \iscotis shear at the lx)undar> has 
become so insignificant in comparison with the pressure re<luciion in 
the rone of discontinuitj that the drag coefficient no longer \aries 
pcrccptiblj with the Rcjmolds number this condition corresponds to 
the pressure distribution shown in Fig I20f> 

With the on<« t of turbuirna in the boundary h\ir the abrupt con 
traction in the ron'- of discontiniiita an 1 the accompinaing ns« in 
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pressure intensity at the rear (Fig. 120c) produce a marked drop in 
the resistance coefficient, as seen at the right of Fig. 125. If the sphere 
is very smooth and if the approaching flow is undisturbed, the bound- 
ary layer will become unstable at a Reynolds number of approxi- 
mately 2 X 10®, and a reduction in Ci, of about 60 per cent will take 



Fig. 125. Coefficients of drag as functions of the Re>nolds number for bodies of 

revolution. 


place. Noteworthy is the fact that this critical value of R will de- 
crease with increasing boundarj^ roughness or turbulence of the on- 
coming fluid ; boundary roughness, however, is found to limit the re- 
duction of Co beyond the critical zone. 

Unlike the sphere, the circular disk is characterized by a drag coeffi- 
cient which becomes independent of the Reynolds number beyond the 
region of deformation drag, owing to the fact that the form of the 
wake and the accompanying distribution of pressure (see Fig. 1 19) are 
governed entirely by the boundary geometry. The other extreme is 
approached bv the streamlined body of Fig. 118, for which the drag 
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RuTE W'J Cc‘n,'Mn3cr) of the ••slw prodow^l b> saooth «rd roujbered »pS«rw 
m an air *trcam at th« sa*-e Re>'Bold$ uombe” {R * 10*1, nsadc \'ulb!« rv>le in 
jected through th« tube surroundinj tfe »upporliBS rod Abtnt, the loundao la'tr 
IS laminar. be!o», boundarj la)^ turbulence u irduecd b> *3ad rtccmectfd w 
a narrom ban*! around the front of the «rhere 
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at high RetTiolds numbers is also shown. It is significant to note that 
the latter tj^pe of body would encounter only about 5 per cent of the 
resistance of a disk of the same diameter under the same flow con- 
ditions. 

Such a diagram of Cd against R at once permits solution for the re- 
sistance encountered by a body mo\’ing at a given velocity. Certain 
problems of free fall, on the other hand, require solution for the termi- 
nal velocity which would be attained by a body of given weight and 
size; so long as Co varies with R, it will be found that the velocity can 
be determined only by the tedious process of trial and error, unless the 
resistance diagram is modified as follows: If the parameters 


Cd 



VqD 

V 


are combined through elimination of the velocity, it will be found that 


1 2FD- 


1 8 F 


R- Apv- R- pv- 


A line of Co : R for a given value of F/pv^ on Fig. 125 will then indicate 
the locus of points for which the resistance is constant, and the inter- 
section of this line with any resistance cun^e will indicate the Reynolds 
number and the drag coefficient for the given values of F, p, and p; the 



Fig. 126. CoelBcjents of drag as functions of the Reynolds number for 
two-dimensional bodies. 
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corresponding magnitude of ro nia> then be e\*aluated from either 
Cd or R A sy stem of the<e supplementary lines w ill be found on the 
diagram for use in fall \elocit> evaluation 
Resistance coefficients of miscellaneous bodies Otvnng to the 010*0 
analogy betn een three-dimensional bodies of revolution and their tno- 
dimensional counterparts it is 
on!> to be expected that the 
plots of Cd against R for the 
Iongc>Iinder, plate, and stream 
lined strut as showai in Fig 
126 Will be of esscntialh the 
same form as tho&e for thi 
*sphcre disk, and airship hull 
of Fig 125 The fact must 
be noted however that lhc<e 
curves applv onI> to two-di 
mcnsional bodies of very great 
length and that bodies of 
finite length will encounter a 
lower resistance if three-dimcn 
sional flow can occur at the 
ends 

The drag of other t>pes of 
Lod>‘ — whether two- or three- 
dimensional — will follow tht 
same general trend as the ek“- 
mentaiy formshcrtindc<icribed 
Evjdentlv, the more abrupt the 
curvature of the sides of tht 
Lodj the more pronounecti tht 
form effect will be m compari 
«on with that of boundary 
shear Thus a thm plate will 
pro<luce surface drag >ct no 
form drag whatever when fieftf para/ifef to the dbw , but the form 
effect will be extremclv great — and the surface effect negligible — 
when the same plate is turned through 90" Indeed the process of 
slreamltning — le the casement of boundary curvature at the sides 
and rear — is entirely for the purpose of rrduang the form effect upon 
the total drag While the ideal limit of streamlining would jnvoIvT 
the complete elimination of reparation it should be noted that the 
surface drag nccersanlv incrcares as a bodv is Icngtheniaf in other 



Pl-ViP \MJI Coropanson of ibe »3lw 
produced by a plate a cylinder and a 
stTcainl nod strut 
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words, Cd attains its smallest value %vhen form drag and surface drag 
together are a minimum. 

In the case of spheres, it is probably the lower range of the Reynolds- 
number scale which is of greatest importance, for this region yields 
useful information as to the motion of such finely divided material as 
silt, mist, dust, or soot in gaseous or liquid media. On the other hand, 
the majority of engineering problems involve flow around bodies at 
high values of R, at which the factor Cd is essentially dependent upon 
form alone. In many elementarj' cases, the drag of structures may be 

TABLE III 

Appro.xiiiate Values of the Drag Coefficient for Various Body Forms 
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estimated through use of the characteristics given in Table III— for 
example, the force of wind on towers and cables In morecompheaterj 
instances (wind effects on bridges or the drag of trims, airships, and 
undersea craft) the characteristic data must be obtained in the wind 
tunnel or tow mg tank through use of scale models tested at comparable 
values of the Re>noIds number 

Example 45 A pilot balloon 3 feet in diameter rises under a net lifting force 
(buoyancy less weight) of 0 8 pound Cstimatc its v cloatv of ascent 

Assuming that k *» 1 4 X 10“* v|uare foot per second and p *» 0 0025 slug i>er 
cubic foot, 

J- « 1 63 X 10'® 

pj.® a002S X (I 4 X 10 V* * ^ 

From the intersection of the corresponding line with the drag curve for spheres 
on Fig 125 Co “ 0 20 and R «= S X 10* Therefore 



PROBLEMS 


277 The pcfisphere at (he 1737 Sew York Uorl ! ■ Fair ha J a diameter of I W feet 
Estimate the honrontal force which would have been eaertetl upon it by a 50-miIe 
per hour Hind 

2S0 Improved stcamlinmg produces a 15 percent reduction m the drag ct^fficient 
of a torpedo when traveling fully submerged What percentage increase in speed 
Hould this represent assuming the driving power to remain the same? 

281 The hull of a semi rigid airship having the profile shown in Fig 125 has a 
maximum cross scetiorul diameter of 30 feet Fstimate the power required to 
overcome the resistance of the bull *heo cruising at a speed of 60 miles per hour 
in air having a temperature of 40* Fahrenheit? 

282 A Hind having a vcIocit> of 50 m let fier hour stniccs a J^-inch transmiss on 

cible at right angles Determine the forte exerted upon the 



7 

/S/r 

1 


cable per foot of length assuming the temperature of the air 
to be 50* Fahrenheit 

2A3 IV/e«tMoe iJhe jasxtuaaJ vrlpcuies nf fall of spherical 
hail stones having diameters of H afid 1 inch assume a 
speohe gravity ofO 7 and an air temperature of 50'FahrenFieit 

2M A cup anemometer uved in measuring »nn 1 velocit) 
conststs of two hoMow hemispheres movnferJ in opposite d 
reetions at the ends of a honrontal roi which turns freely 
alxTut a vertical axis as shown in the aeromrMnjing sketch 


P*on 281 What torque would lie requ red to hoi 1 the rotating memlier 

stationary in a 30 mile (ler hour wind? 

285 f stimite the maximum loa ! which may be carricvJ by an 18 foot prrachute 


without attaining a veto il> of descent of Rsore thari 20 fret per seeon 1 
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286. The ratio of the fall velocity of sand and silt grains to the velocity character- 
istics of turbulence is of importance in all problems of sedimentation. Assuming 
such grains to be spherical and to have a specific gravity of 2.56, determine the fall 
velocities in water at 60° Fahrenheit corresponding to grain diameters of 0.01, 0.1, 
and 1.0 inch. (Note: the buoyant force of the water must not be ignored.) 

287. Solve Problem 271 through use of the corresponding drag coefficient. 

288. A stabilizing drag used in shipping consists of two 3-foot disks arranged in 
tandem 10 feet on center at the end of a long cable. What force would be required 
to tow the disks through sea water at a speed of 3 miles per hour? 

289. Estimate the bending moment at the base of a 50-foot smoke stack 5 feet in 
diameter during a 60-mile-per-hour wind; assume the air temperature to be 60* 
Fahrenheit. 

290. A lead shot inch in diameter is fired upward over a body of open water, 
(a) If the velocity of the shot as it leaves the gun is 500 feet per second, what is the 
initial air resistance? (b) What is the terminal velocity of descent of the shot in 
air? (c) What terminal velocity will be attained by the shot after striking the water? 

291. Solve Problem 274 through use of the corresponding drag coefficient. 

292. Compare the rate at which a J^-inch bubble of air would rise through water 

with the rate at which a drop of water would fall through air; assume a 

temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. 

293. Assuming an automobile to have a projected area of 25 square feet, estimate 
the horsepower required to overcome wind resistance at a speed of 50 miles per hour 
(a) if the car is not streamlined, and (b) if the car is well streamlined. 

294. From the data given in Table III, estimate the minimum spacing of tandem 
disks at which the drag of each would be essentially independent of the other. 


41. DISTRIBUTION OF PEEZOMETRIC HEAD AT CONDUIT TRANSITIONS 

S imil arity of flow around bodies and through conduits of comparable 
form. Nearly every elementary form of immersed body represents 
the counterpart of a conduit transition, in that the flow character- 
istics of any such transition are essentially similar to those of the cor- 
responding immersed body. For instance, a plate or diaphragm orifice 
in a pipe involves form effects comparable to those of a circular disk 
held at right angles to the flow; a Venturi meter produces surface 
effects not greatly different from those of an airship hull; or the flow 
at the front and rear of a circular cylinder held with axis parallel to 
the direction of motion is not unlike that at a sudden pipe contraction 
followed by a sudden enlargement. Indeed, such analogous states of 
motion differ in only two basic ways: first, in the case of immersed 
bodies the fluid is assumed to extend a considerable distance in all 
directions, while the centerline of a conduit necessarily marks the 
transverse limit of the boundary influence; second, in the case of im- 
mersed bodies the boundary layer begins to develop at the front of 
the body itself, while boundary effects in a conduit have already de- 
veloped far UDStream from the transition section. 
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Since the drag of bodies is most often assoaated ith motion through 
air in discussing distribution of boundary pressure m Section 39 little 
heed was paid to the effect of fluid weight in any event of course the 
distribution of A^/(p'oV2) for gases would be identical to the distn 
bution of A/i/(t'oV2g) for liquids In the case of conduit transitions 
however the distribution of piczometnc heed is of such graphic sig 
nificance that all distribution plots in the present section w ill represent 
liquid flow needless to say the parameter AA/(f^/2g) niaj likewise 
be changed to Apl(pV^/2) if the fluid in question is a gas Owing to 
the close analogy of flow conditions it is only to be expected that the 
distribution of head along the boundaries of any conduit transition 
will vary with the boundary geometry and the Reynolds number of 
the flow just as in the case of immersed bodies Thus at low Rc> 
nolds numbers viscous effects should again predominate and at high 
Reynolds numbers such effects should become subordinate to those of 
acceleration the phenomenon of separation then playing a dcatled 
role It IS not to be expected however that an equivalent effect of 
boundary lajer turbulence upon the wake will be encountered at %er> 
high Reynolds numbers for the boundary layer of the approaching 
flow already extends to the centerline of the conduit on the other 
hand the velocity distribution of the approaching flow now becomes 
of considerable importance 

Vanatwtt in head at a local constncUon In Fig 127 is shown m 
dimensionless form the distribution of piczometnc head at a dia 
phngm onfice for a high Reynolds number comparable to that of the 
disk of Fig 119 The circumference of the diaphragm IS now the zone 
of stagnation but it v. ill be seen that separation in the region of decel 
ention just upstream from the diaphragm docs not permit k to attain 
the full stagnation magnitude The edge of the onfice opening stmi 
larlj IS now equivalent to tlie arcurafercnce of the disk and the out 
line of the submerged jet is essentially the same as the separation 
profile in the wake of the disk evidently the low pressure behind the 
disk also obtains downstream from the diaphragm Just as the eddies 
behind the disk gradually spread laterally and eventually decay the 
eddies produced by the diaphragm spread toward the centerline of 
flow the mixing produced by the spreading eddies simultaneously 
causes the jet to expand until it finally fills the conduit with an ac 
company mg nsc in pressure The flow is not yet uniform however 
owing to the presence of turbulence (argrtatcr in intensity than that 
of the approaching flow in other words not until tht kinttic energy 
of this excess turbuli.nce has been dissijrttcd through mscous s tear 
o\cr a considerable length of conduit can the effects of the transition 
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upon the velocity and pressure distribution no longer be noted. The 
great drop in head which is produced by the formation of such turbu- 
lence is gjddent from the diagram. 



Fig. 127. Distribution of velocity and piezometric head for a pipe orifice. 


The other extreme of conduit transition is illustrated by the V enturi 
meter, which is comparable to the streamlined hull of Fig. 118. How- 
ever, while the streamlining of an immersed body is generally re- 
stricted to the rear portions, the streamlining of a conduit transition 
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Fig. 128. Distribution of piezometric head for a Venturi meter. 


must begin at the very entrance, owing to the low velocity in the 
laminar sublayer of the approaching flow. Separation at the entrance 
is therefore avoided by the gradual convergence shown in Fig. 128, 
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uhich produres only a slight local nse m h The pressure necessanl) 
drops as the flow section contracts but at different rates along bound 
ary and centerline as a result the pressure distribution cas become 
hydrostatic across the throat section only if the throat is relatn-elj 
long Separation in the divergent section if the flow is turbulent is 
practically eliminated when the angle of flare is less than about 10® 



The fact that the pie 2 ometric head do^vnstream from the transition is 
nearlj as great as that of the approaching flow is an indication of the 
gam in efficiency which can be obtained bj proper streamlining 
Use of head vanation m flow measurement The investigation of 
pressure distribution at lower Reynolds numbers would be of little 
practical significance: were it not for the fact that transitions of this 
nature are frcqucntlj used for measuring rates of flow That is since 
the change m the qiiantitv h/{V^/2f^—or pf(p\o‘/'i) ■* 

gas — bctwca:n an> two points depends onl> upon the conduit geom 
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etr>' and the Rejmclds number, the same differential head between two 
such points of a given transition should invariably indicate the same 
rate of flow for a fluid having the same characteristics. Indeed, from 
the dimensionless nature of the parameters A/z/(F^/2g) and VDjv, it 
is only reasonable to expect that calibration of a given meter with any 
one fluid would yield a general discharge curve applicable to any other 
fluid. This curve should then be characteristic of all geometrically 
similar meters as well, provided only that the approach conditions are 
also similar and that the piezometers are located at equivalent points. 
In order to attain uniformity of location and maximum sensitivity of 
indication, it is customarj' to place the piezometers for an orifice im- 
mediately upstream and downstream from the diaphragm; those for 
the V enturi meter are usuallj' just upstream from the entrance and at 
the midpoint of the throat. For the sake of similarity with earlier 
relationships for orifice discharge [see Eq. (37)], the reference velocity 
V in the discharge coefficient is again taken as the ratio of the flow 
rate Q to the minimum cross-sectional area ird^/A of the conduit. Thus 


“ 7 == = Cd = «^(R) 

V 2g A/i 

whereupon the discharge relationship becomes, as before, 

Q = Cd^ V2g~Ah 

4 


(182) 


The variation of the coefficient of discharge (i.e., the Euler number) 
with the Reynolds number for pipe orifices and Venturi meters of vari- 
ous proportions is shown in Fig. 129, the Reynolds number, like the 
Euler number, being based upon the diameter and the mean velocity 
at the narrowest boundary section. At once evident is the striking 
similarity of this diagram to Fig. 125 for the drag of immersed bodies 
of analogous form — similarity, that is, so far as general characteristics 
are concerned, since Q is a measure of discharge while Cq is a measure 
of resistance (i.e., Ca ~ l/\/^). Thus, so long as the Reynolds 
number is very low, accelerative effects will be negligible in compari- 
son with those of viscous deformation. Accelerative effects will, how- 
ever, become appreciable while the approaching flow is still laminar, 
and the relative influence of the parabolic velocity distribution upon 
contractions of different relative size is at once evident from the dia- 
gram. Ultimately, of course, the viscous effects upon the differential 
pressure approach a minimum in comparison with accelerative effects 
hence at high values of R the several curves approach horizontal 
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as> mptotes depending in magnitude only upon the boundary geom 
etry It is to be noted, however, that boundary roughness is an esscn 
tial part of such geometry, for, as the relative roughness of the pipe is 
increased, the increase in the ratio Vmai/V results jn a corresponding 
rise in the limiting value of 

As m the case of Fig 125, a plot of this nature may be used con 
veniently only if the velocity of flow is knoun In order to determine 



Fig 129 Coefficient# of discharge for the pipe orifice and Ventun mcler as functions 
of the Re>no(d# number 


the >eIocity accompanying a gnen diffcrcntnl pressure, a s>stcm o 
supplemental^ lines similar to that of Fig 125 must be added to the 
(Ingram Since 



and 


R 


Qd 


thminatjon of Q will >JcJd the counterpart of Eq (181) 


Cj - R / - 

The sloping lines in Fig 129 represent lin(73 of constant dy/2g AA/r, 
intersection of the proper line with the proper di^cha^c cuivc evi 
dent!> >ac!ds the corresponding magnitudes of Cd and . rom ci cr 
of xihich the rate of flov. ma> be detemuned 
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Abrupt contractions; conduit inlets. Between the two extremes of 
conduit transition shown in Figs. 127 and 128 there exists a vast assort- 
ment of boundary' forms. As in the case of immersed bodies, the dis- 
tribution of boundarj' pressure will varj^ with both the Reynolds num- 
ber and the geometry of the transition in such a complex manner that 
experimental measurement represents the only accurate means of 
analysis. In general, the more angular the profile, the greater the 
drop in pressure intensity or piezometric head in the wake of the transi- 
tion ; and the more perfect the streamlining, the more closely will the 
downstream conditions approach those upstream. Needless to say. 



however, even complete elimination of boundary-layer separation will 
not permit complete recovery of piezometric head, owing to the tan- 
gential stresses which must invariably exist in the boundary layer. 
On the other hand, such distribution curves for almost any transition 
will approach a constant form at moderately high Reynolds numbers; 
since most flows of practical importance are in this region, an investi- 
gation of the limiting pressure curves for various elementary transi- 
tions will be sufficient for present purposes. 

An abrupt contraction in the cross section of a circular conduit, as 
shown in Fig. 130a, will produce two zones of separation. As a result, 
the piezometric head will not rise to its full stagnation value in the 
boundary corner, and yet will drop considerably below its ultimate 
magnitude as the flow continues to contract beyond the transition 
section. Even though the mi.xing due to the boundary eddies eventu- 
ally produces full expansion of the flow some distance downstream, the 
accompanying rise in piezometric head by no means represents full 
recovery, as may be seen from comparison with the streamlined transi- 
tion of Fig. 130&. 
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Fro 131 Variation tn bead for different forms of pipe inlet 


The ultimate change m h at such a contraction will CMdently %ar} 
w ith the contraction ratio The limiting case, of course, is represented 
by the inlet to a conduit from a large tank or reservoir, shown in 
Fig 131a W'hile this represents the maximum reduction in h of the 
senes of Fig I30a, it will be seen from Fig J31c that projection of the 
conduit into the reservoir will result m an even greater reduction 
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Complete elimination of the separation phenomenon by proper curva- 
ture of the boundar>% on the other hand, will yield a curve which at 
no point is lower than that of the ultimately uniform flow (Fig. 131&). 
It is to be noted that high velocities of inflow may reduce the pressure 
intensity locally to the point of cavitation ; proper streamlining of the 
inlet clearly eliminates all local zones at which cavitation could occur. 




Plate XX. Comparison of the flow patterns at an abrupt contraction and an 
abrupt enlargement of cross section. 

Abrupt enlargements; conduit outlets. The converse of the abrupt 
contraction is found in the abrupt enlargement of Fig. 132a. Since the 
pressure distribution just past the transition (i.e., before the stream 
begins to e.xpand) is essentially the same as that of the approaching 
flow, such knowledge permits evaluation of the ultimate rise in It 
through use of the continuity and momentum relationships. 

Thus, 

Q ~ ViAi = Vo A 2 

and 

yhiA\ -b yhtiAo — Ai) — yJioAo = QpiVo — Fi) 
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whence 


_ odi 

l'iV2g 



(183) 


The degree to which the rise tn h can be increased by streamlining the 
enlargement depends upon both the rate of enlargement and the en 
largement ratio That is while the 
maximum angle of flare without 
separation is approximate!) 10® 
the length of divergent boundary 
evidently increascsw ith the enlarge 
ment ratio thereby decreasing the 
ultimate rise because of the in 
creased surface drag Since the 
variation in h is then go\cmed al 
most entirely by VISCOUS effects the 
influence of the Reynolds number 
can no longer be ignored So far as 
the writer is aware systematic studies of the problem as a whole ha^c 
not been made 

The converse of the miet to a conduit from a reserxoir is lil^ewise 
found m the outlet from a conduit into another reservoir as in Fig 133 
This represents the limiting condition of Eq (183) which indicates 
that the nse in h as the jet expands will be almost ml The extent to 
which this rise can be mcrcas^ by flaring the outlet is subject to the 
same conditions as the streamlining of any abrupt enlargement 
Conduit bends The conduit bend is perhaps the onI> tjpc of con 
duit transition which is not analogous to an> of the elementary forms 
of immersed body discussed in the foregoing sections although it docs 
possess certain characteristics common to the lifting xanes of the fol 
lowing chapter Aside from a peculiar t>pc of sccondarj motion which 
a bend produces howexer this t>pc of transition embodies essentiall) 
the same combination of xiscoiis and form effects as do the others. 
Thus a short radius bend (Fig 134) shows a tcndenc) toward bound 
ar> lajcr separation along the inner xxall which ma> be eliminated 
b> increasing the bend radius No matter how great the radius how 
exer the change in flow direction requires an increase in pressure in 
tensitj (i c piczometric head) along the outside of the bend and a 
decrease along iht ins de Exidcntl> the longer the radius the smaller 
tin. difference in h between the outside and the inside s ncc the total 
force rcquircxl to produce the momentum change docs not xary with 
the length of bend It must ncxcrthclcss be recalled that the xcloat) 
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of the approaching flow is zero along all portions of the boundary and 
hence cannot decrease further to provide the required rise in pressure 



Fig. 134. Variation in head at a 90° short-radius bend. 


along the outside. Just within this boundary zone, however, the 
velocity is flnite, and the unbalanced centrifugal force of this portion 
of the fluid produces a secondary flow out- 
ward along the plane of the bend and inward 
around the boundary, as indicated in the 
figure. As a result, the fluid leaving the bend 
moves in a double spiral which diminishes 
in intensity only gradually as the fluid passes 
downstream. Noteworthy is the fact that 
such effects may be completely eliminated 
by replacing the standard bend with a miter 
elbow containing a series of vanes curved as 
shown in Fig. 135. 

Reasons for the study of head distribution. Knowledge of the 
various factors which influence the velocity and pressure variation at 
any boundary transition will generally be important for at least one 
of the following reasons: (1) Unless the dimensions of the conduit are 
so small that other considerations govern structural design (as is true 
in the case of most plumbing fittings), the pressure distribution in a 
transition may play a primaiy' role in structural stability. (2) Any 
transition producing a known differential head betiveen t\vo points 



Fig. 135. Guide vanes at 
a miter bend. 
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may be used to measure the rate of flow (3) Transitions intended to 
yield particularly uniform flow conditions (such as the contraction 
preceding the test section of a wind tunnel) should be free from both 
separation and secondary flow (4) Adjustable transitions such as 
valves and gates should be so designed as to cause a minimum disturb- 
ance when fully open and yet produce a steady reduction in recover^ 
of head — and hence in rate of flow — during closure (5) Unless transi 
tions are well streamlined, the reduction or incomplete reco^cr> of 
piezometric head due to form effects may amount to a considerable 
portion of the total resistance to flow 


Example 46 The abrupt entrance to a 5 foot conduit lies 20 feet (on center) 
below the free surface of a reservoir Assuming a vapor pressure of 0 5 pound 
per square inch absolute determine the rate of flow at w hich cav nation nnv I* 
expected to commence 


At the point of greatest reduction in piezometnc head the magnitude of 
AA/( F’/2|) IS seen from Fig 13Ia lobe— 235 Hence 


1 '* 

AA « -2354- 

Relative to the top of the inlet the initial value of A is 20 — 2 5 “ 175 feet 
Since the elevation g is thus eliminated the pressure head at the point of lowest 
pressure intensity will be equal to the initial piezometnc head plus the change 
as the flow enters the conduit 


175 + AA- 175 - 23a-J^ 

y 2 | 

Expressing the absolute intensity of the vapor pressure in relation toatmosphenc 
pressure 


(0 5 - 14 7) X 144 
62 4 


17 5 - 235 ^^^^^^ whence T = 37 1 fps 


The rate oi flow at w hich cavitation should take place is then 
e . IVl - 37 1 X - 728 ch 


PROBLEMS 

295 Oil having a specific gravity of 085 and a d>'namic visco* ty of 2 X 10 
pound second per square foot is transnutted bj an 8 inch pipe the rate of flow ^■'’8 
measured by a diaphragm onfice having a dumeter of 6 inches Uhat rate o O'* 

would correspond to a differential bead of S inches of oil? 

296 A \entufi meter having the charactcnstics shown m Figs 128 and 129 u 

installed ma 2 foot water main to measure theraie of flow When the mam tscarr} 

ing 35 cubic feet of water per second what d ffcrential head wool rea on a mer 

curv manometer connected to the meter? , , 

297 What percentage error m the computed rate of flow 

a discharge coefficient correspond ng to pieiomcter openings local 
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diaphragm orifice (Fig. 127) if the openings were actually one pipe diameter up- 
stream and downstream from the orifice? 

298. A pipe bend having the characteristics shown in Fig. 134 is used as a flow 
meter, piezometer openings located symmetrically at the inside and the outside of 
the bend being connected to a differential gage. Evaluate the corresponding co- 
eiScient C in the flow equation Q = CA^ 2g Ah. 

299. In order to measure the rate of flow of air through an experimental duct 9 
inches in diameter, a thin diaphragm containing a concentric hole 6 inches in diameter 
is inserted at one of the conduit joints. What rate of flow would be indicated by a 
differential head of 3 inches of water in a manometer connected to piezometers either 
side of the diaphragm? 

300. Estimate from the distribution curves of Fig. 127 the longitudinal force 
exerted upon a similar orifice plate in a 12-inch pipe during a flow of 7 cubic feet 
of water per second. 

301. A ventilation duct of circular cross section changes abruptly from 6 feet to 
3 feet in diameter. If the pressure intensity in the 6-foot approach section corresponds 
to a 2-inch head of water during a flow of 20,000 cubic feet of air per minute, what 
minimum pressure intensity will prevail just beyond the transition? 

302. If the metal lining of the S-foot conduit of Example 46 had projected into the 
reservoir, what reduction in the maximum rate of flow would have resulted? 

303. Compare the rates of efflux from three 12-inch pipes each 3 feet long and set 
horizontally into the side of a reservoir 15 feet below the water surface, pipe A pro- 
jecting into the reservoir, pipe B being flush with the reservoir wall, and pipe C 
having a rounded entrance (see Fig. 131). 

304. Two reservoirs 600 feet apart have a difference in surface level of 60 feet. The 
reservoirs are connected by a horizontal pipe line consisting of the following three 
sections: 200 feet of 4-inch pipe, 200 feet of 6-inch pipe, and 200 feet of 3-inch pipe, 
in the order given. Assuming each transition to be abrupt, sketch to approximate 
scale (10 vertical to 1 horizontal) the lines of total and piezometric head between the 
two reservoirs. 

42. LOSS OF HEAD AT CONDUIT TRANSITIONS 

Evaluation of the loss coefficient. As in the case of immersed bodies, 
the variation in normal and tangential stress at any conduit transition 
will produce a resultant longitudinal force upon the boundaries which 
varies with the boundary form and the Reynolds number of the flow. 
Judging from the discussion of the foregoing section, however, it 
would appear that tangential stresses usually play a very minor role 
in determining the resistance of a conduit transition, owing in part to 
the fact that commercial fittings are seldom well streamlined, and in 
part to the high Reynolds numbers of flows which are generally 
encountered in engineering practice. In general, therefore, the resist- 
ance to flow caused by a conduit transition will be equal to the integral 
of the longitudinal component of normal force over the transition 
boundary. 

As in the case of immersed bodies, such resistance may be evaluated 
from curves of boundary pressure or piezometric head similar to those 
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of the foregoing section Unlike the immersed body problem ne%er 
theless the problem of conduit resistance is not so much the deter 
mination of the longitudinal force exerted upon the transition as the 
evaluation of the rate at which work must be done upon the flow b> 
external forces to overcome such resistance — i e , the power expcndi 
ture or rate of energy dissipation which the flow transition entails 
Under the latter circumstances recour^ must be had to the ^’a^atlon 
in total head rather than piezometnc head as the fluid passes through 
the transition, for the drop in piezometnc head is a true measure of 
energy dissipation only if the inlet and outlet diameters of the transi 
tion are the same As may be seen from the diagrams of the foregoing 
section ho\ve\er, for an> gi\en boundary form the \anation in total 
head and piezometnc head will at high Rejnolds numbers be inter 
dependent For instance the overall change in total head to be ex 
pected at an abrupt enlargement may readilj be eaaluated from the 
corresponding changes in piezometnc head [Eq (183)J and veloat) 
head, as follows 

. MV^/2e) /lA . 

I'.V2£ /I a A.)^ 

whence 



Graphical representation of conduit losses How e\ er short a bound 
ary transition may actu3ll> be, the fact remains that the eddies which 
it produces will have an influence upon the velocity distnbution (and 
hence upon the surface resistance) for a considerable distance down 
stream Evidentlj, not until the flow again becomes trulj uniform 
can the full effect of the transition be evaluated Owing to the resist 
ance of the uniform conduit on the other hand the lines of total head 
and piezometnc head will approach sloping rather than honzontai 
asjmptotes bc)ond the transition (refer to Figs I30-J34), so that 
onl> b> extrapolation of these asjniptotes to the section of the transi 
tion can the loss in total bead for the transition itself be dctcrmincti 
As indicated b> the broken lines in the several diagrams their inter- 
cept on the V crtical scale inv anabl> represents a charactcnstic 
ment of the parameter ///(I^/2£) common!) known as the feiJ cwja 
c\ent Cl of the transition Letting IIl represent the net loss in total 
head it follows that 


IIl 


(185) 
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TABLE IV 

Approximate Values of the Loss Coefficient for Various Pipe Transitions 


Abrupt contractions 

Hl = Cl 

D2/D1 Cl 

0.8 0.13 

0.6 0.28 

0.4 0.38 

0.2 0.45 

0.0 (Inlet from reservoir) 0.50 

90° Bends 

Hl = Cl V^ng 
r/D Cl 

1.0 0.40 

1 5 0.32 

2.0 0.27 

3.0 0.22 

4.0 0.20 

Abrupt enlargements 

B.L = Cl V{-/2g 

' -[‘-©T 

(Outlet into reservoir Cl = 1.0) 

Valves 

Hl = Cl V^ng 

Cl 

Gate (open) 0.2 

Globe (open) 10.0 


Typical loss coefficients for common types of transition are given in 
Table IV. These, it must be realized, refer to transitions which are 
almost the complete antithesis of streamlined forms, corresponding in 
general to the abrupt changes in section discussed in the foregoing 
pages. As such, the coefficients represent maximum values, the mag- 
nitude of which can be reduced to a considerable degree by proper 
streamlining (under the latter circumstances, of course, the loss coeffi- 



Fig. 136. Simplified representation of the change in head along a conduit of non 

uniform cross section. 
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cients would ultimatelj become dependent upon surface rather than 
form effects and hence would \ary to some extent with the Re)'noId5 
number) In making use of such coefHaents one is restncted perforce 
to the one-dimensional method of flow analj'sis in other words a! 
though an> transition has been seen to have an effect upon the lines 
of total head and piezometnc head for a considerable distance dow-n 
stream it must arbitrarilj be assumed that the full effect is concen 
trated at the transition section On a given conduit diagram such 
lines w ill therefore slope in proportion to the surface resistance in the 
uniform reaches and drop abrupti> in proportion to the form resist 
ance at the sections of rapid transition as m Fig 136 The Bernoulli 
equation must then include the summation of all losses which occur 
betw een anj tw o sections 



(186) 


Use of loss coefficients m problems of unsteady flow Although the 
one*dimensional method of analyzing conduit resistance to stead) flow 
must at best be regarded merely as a convenient simplification for 
purposes of rapid calculation it should also be realized that the assump- 
tion of a resistance coefiiaent v%hich is independent of the Re>'noIds 
number permits an approximate solution of problems in unstcad) 
flow which would othenvise be hopeless!) involvxd Perhaps the 
simplest example of this arcumstance is found in the establishment 
of flow in a long pipe a case discussed in Chapter V w ithout regard to 
boundarj resistance It is now possible to incorporate the effect of 
loss in head as a first approximation b> introducing in the miua! cqui 
tion a coefiiaent bulk LCt which embodies m terms of the vanabit 
velocit) head the effect of surface and form resistance over the entire 
length of conduit Thus 

= //. - Ih - ZIIl - 1 - (1 + -CD ^ 

g dl 

and 

;. = (!+ ^ 

The subsequent mtetration is affected b) the presence of this ficlor 
onl) to the extent of modif)ing the numerical charactenstics o ( le 
result the counterpart of Eq (96) being simpl) 




V 1 + icL - log. 


\ + 1 /iq 

1 - i/i« 


(I8T) 
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Evidently, the time required to establish a given percentage of the 
ultimate velocity in the case of resistance can be found from Fig. 61 
by dividing the corresponding value of t for zero resistance by the 
radical V" 1 + 'ZCl. 

Example 47. Water flows between two reservoirs through a 6-inch rough 
pipe for which/ = 0.03. Assuming the difference in reservoir elevation to have 
the constant magnitude of 30 feet, determine the rate of flow and the percentage 
loss due to form resistance (abrupt entrance and e.xit) if the pipe is (a) 50 feet 
long, (6) 500 feet long, and (c) 5000 feet long. 

A general expression for the rate of flow may be developed by equating the 
total change in head to the losses at the inlet, along the pipe, and at the outlet; 
thus. 


v'hence 


■ZHl = 30 = ^0.5 + + l.o) 


(2= AV = 


x X 0.52 30 X 2 X 32.2 


0.03L 

0.5 


-h 1.5 


2g 

35.3 

■\/L + 25 


Similarly, the loss ratio will be 


Hl (form) 

1.Hl 


T- 

(0.5 -f 1.0) - 
2g 


1 


(0, 




(a) 


0.5 

35.3 


Hl (form) 
I^Hl 


V'50 -f- 25 

1 


■»)S ‘ 


= 4.08 cfs 


-h0.04L 


( 6 ) 




1 + 0.04 X 50 
35.3 


vr X 100 = 33.3% 


(c) 


Hl (form) 
Sfli 

Q 

Hl (form) 
SiLz, 


VSOO + TS 
1 

1 -t- 0.04 X 500 
35.3 


1.54 cfs 


X 100 = 4.8% 


\/5000 -1- 25 
1 

1 -t- 0.04 X 5000 


= 0.498 cfs 


X 100 = 0.5% 


Evidently, the relative importance of such form effects becomes insignificant in 
long reaches of uniform flow. 
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PROBLEMS 

305 Two reservoirs are connected b> 400 feet of horizontal 10-inch pipe for which 
/ »= 0 025 Midway between the reservoirs is a turbine the controls of which repi 
late the rate of flow between the reservoirs If the difference in reservoir elevstion 
IS 35 feet and the change in head at the turbine is 20 feet what is the rate of flow? 
Sketch the lines of total and piezometnc head 

306 Substituting a pump (AH « 50 feet) for the turbine of Problem 305 and a* 
suming that the direction of flow is reversed determine the nte 
of flow and slatch the lines of total and pieiomctnc bead 

307 A tentilating fan having an efficiency of 50 per cent is 
mounted as shown in a short duct 2 feet in diameter (a) What 
pow er must be supplied to the fan to deliver 5000 cubic feet of 
air per minute? (b) What percentage increase in the rate of 
flow would result from rounding the inlet as shown the power 
input remaining the same? 

308 At a given section of a vertical water pipe having an * 
equivalent sand roughness of 0 001 foot the diameter changes 
abruptly from 4 to 6 inches A differential water manometer 

IS connected between points (1) S feet above (le upstream from) and (2) 5 feet 
below the enlargement To what rate of flow would the gage reading of At ~ " 

-0 35 foot correspond? 

309 Natural gas having a specific weight of 005 pound per cubic foot and a 
kinematic viscosity of 1 6 X 10 * square foot per second is discharged from a pres- 
sure tank through a 3 inch galvanized iron pipe If an open globe valve ii located 
lO feet be>ond the abrupt inlet what rate of flow should prevail when a differential 
pressure head of 1 5 inches of water exists between the tank and a point 50 feet 
down the pipe? 

310 Reservoirs A and B are connected with a pipe line made up of the following 
consecutive elements (1) a horizontal 6-inch pipe 50 feet long having its uilet flush 
with the wall of reservoir A at a depth of 10 feet below the water surface (2) a 
6 inch 90* bend having a 12 inch radius and d reeled downward (3) a vertical 6-inch 
pipe 15 feet long (4) a 6-inch 90* bend having an 8 inch rad us and (5) lO feet of 
horizontal 6 inch pipe with outlet in the wall of reservoir B Assuming the p pe 
roughness to be such as to >ield a coefficient of 0 025 determine the rate of flow 
when the water surface m reservoir B is 20 feet below that in reservoir A 

311 A water tank is generally emptied through a horizontal 5 foot length o 
smooth 3 inch pipe having an abrupt inlet and containing a gate valve at its mi 
point Would a greater increvse in rate of efflux be obtained bj round ng the pipe 
inlet Of by changing to a 4 inch line? 

312 li the nozzle ol Fig 54 ileliversa I 5 inch yet of water 55 feet beVow the tescr 

votr level and if the delivery line consists of 250 feet each of 4 inch smool P'po 
and 3 inch smooth hose evaluate the rate of flow and sketch the lines of tota an 
piezometnc head Assume a nozzle loss of 5 per cent of the efflux velocity a 

313 Dvterniine the rate of flow through the pipe syatem of Problem i assum 

mg a value of / •■ 0 02 for the surface resistance . , t i 

314 If a ventilation duct of galvanizeil sheet metal changes abnipt y 
feet to 3 feet m diameter what differeotul hca lof water should exist 

50 feet upstream and downstream from the contraction during a ow o 
cubic feet of air per minute? 



Prob 307 
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315. Water is pumped betsveen two tanks through 300 leet ol 2-inch galvanized 
pipe containing an open gate valve and 3 elbows of 4-inch radius. If the total lift 
is SO feet, what power input will be required to maintain a flow of IS cubic feet of 
water per minute? 

316. Two storage tanks for oil are connected by 120 feet of steel pipe 4 inches in 
diameter mth abrupt inlet and outlet, a gate valve midway between the tanks per- 
mitting regulation of the flow. What is the greatest rate at which oil having a specific 
gra%'ity of 0.85 and a kinematic viscosity of 10~* square foot per second could be 
transferred from one tank to the other under a head of 25 feet? 

317. A 6-inch pipe 100 feet long, containing three 90° elbows of 8-inch radius 
and two open globe valves, is used to transmit water from a pump to a tank 30 feet 
above. If the pump operates 6 hours a day 300 days a year and pumps 1000 gallons 
per minute, determine the annual saving which could be effected by substituting 
gate valves and bends of 24-lnch radius. Assume the overall efficiency of motor 
and pump as 70 per cent and the cost of power as 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

318. Assuming a constant surface-resistance coefficient of 0.02 and equal tank 
diameters of 9 feet in Problem 316, estimate the time required to bring the free sur- 
faces in the two tanks to the same level. 

319. Compare the times computed for the establishment of flow under the con- 
ditions of Problem 159 (a) without regard to energy loss and (5) including the effect 
of an abrupt inlet, an open gate valve, and boundary roughness yielding a coefficient 
of 0.02. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. The statement has been made that no drag can be exerted upon a body by 
steady, irrotational flow; why is this true? WTiy is it not true if the flow is unsteady? 

2. Separation of flow from the upper surface of an airplane wing is sometimes 
diminished by slotting the t\-ings. Explain the principle involved. 

3. Distinguish between deformation drag, surface drag, and form drag. 

4. WTiich type of drag predominates in the motion of the following bodies: a 
model-T Ford; a wing strut of an airplane; a bubble in honey; a baseball; a snow- 
flake; an arrow; a parachute? 

5. Compare from obsert'ation the orders of magnitude of the drag coefficients of 
an ordinary desk blotter when dropped in vertical and horizontal positions. 

6. WTiy is the drag of a hollow hemisphere greater when held rvith the concave 
side upstream than when held with the convex side upstream? 

7. Why is the drag coefficient of a square plate lower than that of a verj' long 
rectangular plate of the same width? 

8. Why is the streamlining of automobiles of less practical importance than that 
of airplanes? 

9. What is the cause of vibration in telephone wires in a high mnd? Under what 
circumstances could such vibration easily lead to rupture? 

10. Under what conditions will roughening the surface of a body (a) increase, and 
(i) decrease, its drag coefficient? 

11. Why is considerable attention paid to the streamlining of large conduits in 
ivater-supply and hydroelectric installations, but very little to the streamlining of 
plumbing fixtures? 

12. The discharge coefficient of a pipe orifice increases with increasing relative 
roughness of the pipe. Explain this tendency in terms of velocity distribution and its 
effect upon the contraction of the iet. 
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13 Explain the manner m uhich a a’aEe controls the rate of flow through a con 
du t When is it adrantageous to use a gale valve instead of a globe ^•3^e? 

14 Use of the momentum principle has been shonm to yield the loss gi^en in 
Table IV for an abrupt enlargement \Vh) is this method not applicable to abrupt 
contractions? 

15 The resistance characteristics of Table IV are often cbssified as 'mnor 
losses Under what circumstances is such a term quite apt? When is it a misnomer? 
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CHAPTER IX 


LIFT AND PROPULSION 

43. CIRCULATION AND THE MAGNUS EFFECT 

Significance of circulation. An important concept of fluid kine- 
matics which was not discussed in Chapter II is that known as circu- 
lation. As the word implies, circulation refers to flow which follows a 
circuitous course back to the starting point. If there is no other 
motion of the fluid, the stream lines themselves must form the closed 
cur\'es around which the circulation takes place. More generally, 
however, the circulator}' motion is super- 
fKised upon the basic translator}' motion 
of the fluid, and it therefore becomes 
necessary' to e.xpress circulation in terms 
of an arbitrar}' cur^'e passing through a 
system of stream lines as shown in Fig. 

137. 

At any point on this curv'ed line the 
velocit}’ vector will be seen to have a 

tangential component Vl, which varies in _ 

. , , _ , , ,, Fig. 13/. Definition sketch foi 

magnitude bettveen 0 and t- and generally circulation around a dosed curve, 
changes sign as one proceeds around the 

dreuit. If the product of c/, and the increment of length dL of the 
curv'ed line is integrated completely around the circuit, the magnitude 
of the integral will indicate to what e.xtent circulation exists. In other 
words, drculation is defined as the integral of the quantity vl dL 
completely around a closed curve. Thus, designating circulation by 
the s}'mbol F (gamma), 

F = /i-i, dL (188) 

As a simple example, consider the case of flow in concentric circles 
according to the condition v = tor. Around any stream line (see Fig. 
138) the magnitude of the circulation is evidently 

F = (or-2Trr = lirt^io 

which indicates that F increases in direct proportion to the square of 
the radius of the circuit. In the same manner one may determine the 
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arculation around anj arbitrary curve not coincident vMth a stream 
line such as that composed of two circular arcs and tw o segments of 
radii as indicated in the figure, in the latter case, 


r = U.T2 iti — tefi 0ri = udi/i — n^) 

If, in either case, the resulting arculation is divided bj the area of the 
surface enclosed bj the closed curve, it will be found that the result 
will be simplj 2u As a matter of fact, arculation and rotation are 
intimate]} assoaated, in that the ratio 
of the arculation to the enclosed «ur 
face area will, as the area approaches 
the limit zero, be equal to twice the 
rate of fluid rotation about an axis 
normal to the surface at the limiting 
point 

limit — • luiA 



a-o A 


Consider now the case of flow m con 
centric arcles according to the condition 
V — C/r Although this was previous!) 
stated to be irrotational flow, it will 
be found that arculation nevertheless exists around an> stream line 


Fic 138 Rotational in eon 
centne paths 


r 


c 


2*r ~ 2vC 


The magnitude of T now however, is independent of the radius since 
r/2r = C On the other hand, the arculation around anv curve not 
including the center will invariablv be found to equal zero, thus for 
the same element used m the foregoing example (Fig 138) it will be 
seen that 

r = - 0T2-— fri « 0 

Ti rt 

In other words there is zero rotation at all points except the center, 
there w « » , since, from Eq (IS9), 2« ** F/O 

Side thrust due to circulation m irrotational flow The concept of 
irrotatjoml flow with arculation is of particular interest because the 
flow net for constant arculation around an> two-dimensional bod> 
ma) be combined with the net for flow past the bod) to simu tc a 
lateral di«placement of stream lines often encountered in actua ow 
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Just as this composite flow pattern is obtained by graphical add 
tion of two stream line systems the resulting \elocity at any pont 
may be obtained by vector addition of the corresponding velocitj 
components Thus mathematical analysis of irrotational flow past a 
cylinder yields the quantity 2io sin 6 for the tangential veloctt> at an> 
point on the circumference since the circumferential velocity due to 
the circulation is simply r/2irfo the velocity of the combined flow 
should vary around the cylinder according to the expression 

r 

V = 2toSintf +- — 

2irro 

Evidently the resulting tangential velocity at any point will d ffer 
from that of the symmetrical flow around the cylinder to an extent 
depending upon both T and the location of the point Since F was 
taken as clockwise it will be seen from Fig 139 that the tangential 
velocitj IS m genera! increased around the upper portion of the c> I 
inder and decreased around the lower portion That is expressing the 
tangential velocity due to circulation alone as t* = r/lvro and diMtl 
mg by to 

— = 2sinS + — 
to l(J 

from which it is seen that the change in velocity at any point on the 
cylinder will depend upon the ratio of t* to the velocitj to of the ap- 
proaching flow 

As indicated bj Fig 139 the change in stream line spacing due to 
superposition of circulation upon the basic flow pattern w ill nccessanlj 
result in a displacement of the two points of stagnation around the cir 
cumference of the cjlmder The extent of this displacement maj be 
determined in terms of the ratio t«/io bj setting the ratio r/ro m the 
foregoing expression equal to zero (i c bj locating the point of zero 
xelocitj) thus 

0 = 2 sm ^ ~ 

To 

w hence 

Apparcntlj 0 will be 30® when the arculation is such that Ce = fo 
and 90® when r, = 2:o Further increase m arculation will simplj 
cause the point of stagnation to move awaj from the cj Im cr w ic i 
will then be tntirtlj surrounded bj fluid moving in the same angu ar 
direction 
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• Inasmuch as the pattern of stream lines (and hence the distribution 
of velocity and pressure) is still symmetrical about the vertical axis, 
it is obvious that in irrotational flow no amount of circulation can 
change the longitudinal force upon the cylinder from its initial mag- 
nitude of zero. On the other hand, the fact that the velocity increases 
above the cylinder and decreases below clearly indicates a rise in pres- 
sure intensity around the lower portion and a drop around the upper 
portion — in other words, a resultant force in the lateral direction is 
produced by circulation. The magnitude of the lateral force exerted 
upon the cylinder may be determined by integrating over the surface 
of the cylinder the lateral component of force due to the pressure upon 
an increment of surface area ; thus, since 


= I ('‘'0^ - 


and 


V = 2vo sin 0 + 


it will be found that 

F = L f {Ap ro dd) sin 0 
Jo 




Uro r-^\ 2 • n > r Y 


sin 6 dd 


which reduces to the very significant e.xpression : 

F = LpvqV (190) 

Lift and drag of a rotating cylinder. Were it physicallj^ possible to 
produce such conditions of flow past a cylinder, the side thrust F 
could be expected to vaiy in direct proportion to the length of the 
cylinder, the density, the velocity of approach, and the circulation, in 
accordance with Eq. (190). As a matter of fact, flow of this nature 
may be appro.ximated through rotation of the cylinder itself, thereby 
producing local circulation through surface drag. Although the result- 
ing viscous shear eventually induces some degree of circulation even 
at a considerable distance from the cylinder, T necessarily decreases 
radially instead of remaining constant as in the irrotational case. 
Nevertheless, the local circulation actually does produce considerable 
side thrust — commonly' known as lijl — first noted by a German sci- 
entist named Magnus approximately a century ago. 

The actual magnitude of this so-called Magnus effect must evidently 
depend upon the Reynolds number of the flow as well as the densitv 
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and velocity of the fluid and the size and peripheral si)eed of the c>Iin 
dcr At high Reynolds numbers ne\ertheless viscous effects upon 
the lift should approach an asymptotic limit just as in the case of 
drag Under such circumstances the lateral force may be c%aluatcd 
n terms of a coefficient of h/l acmrding to the expression 

(191) 


Similar to the equation for drag discussed in the foregoing chapter 
Cl must then be evaluated from experiments as a function of the ratio 
*eAo Ve now representing the peripheral speed of the cylinder In 
Fig 140 will be found a plot of both Ct and Co obtained in this manner 
A similar coefficient of lift may be obtained for the irrotational case of 
constant circulation through the following modification of Eq (190) 


Cx,. 


' 2t — 
to 


F/LD _ 2r 

ptoV2 0 

This function is sho \n as a broken line in Fig 140 from which mi> 
be judged the extent of the arcuhtion which can be produced b> 
boundary drag As a matter of fact 
Msual studies indicate that in the cn«c 
of the rotating c>hnder the magni 
tude of the ratio tt/io at which the 
point of stagnation lea\e5 the bound 
4.r> IS approximately 4 rather than 2 
as in the irrotational case correspond 
ing in Fig 140 to the zone in which 
the lift coeffiaent approaches a maxi 
mum \aluc It would appear from 
these studies that the local circulation 
produceri by surface drag and mscous 
shear is about half os cflcctne as the 
constant circulation required for trul) 
irrotational flow 

Despite the considerable \anation 
between the two conditions of motion 
the fact remains that the phenomenon 
of side thrust or lift is fully explained b> the circulation pnnciple this 
pnnaple will hence have considerable bearing upon the following 
section in which characteristics of the airfoil are discussed So far 
as the Magnus effect itself is conccmcrl the dc% lation of spinning balls 
and projectiles from Ihtir normal trajectories is sirnpl) a further illus 
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tration of this phenomenon. Indeed, the side thrust of a rotating 
cylinder has been utilized at large scale in the Flettner rotor as a 
possible (though not the most practicable) means of propelling ships 
and windmills. 


Example 48. Two 20-foot rotors 5 feet in diameter are used to propel a ship. 
Estimate the total longitudinal force e.\erted upon the rotors when the relative 
twnd velocity is 25 miles per hour, and the angular velocitj’ of the rotors is 250 
revolutions per minute, in the directions shown. 

The tangential velocity of the rotors will be 

2w X 250 ^ 2 5 ^ 55 5 


Vc = toro = 


60 


And the relative velocity of the wind 
25 X 5280 




uo = 


whence 


3600 

Vc _ 65.5 

t'o 36.7 


= 36.7 fps 


= 1.78 


From Fig. 140, Cl = 4.4 and Co = 1.5, so that, per 
rotor. 



and 


Fl = ClLD ^ = 4.4 X 20 X 5 X = 741 lb 

Fd = Ci,LD ^ = 1.5 X 20 X 5 X - = 253 lb 


In the direction of motion (see accompanying sketch) the total force will then be 
F = 2(Fl cos 30° - Fd sin 30°) = 2(741 X 0.866 - 253 X 0.5) = 1030 lb 


PROBLEMS 



320. If a baseball having a circumference 
of 9 inches is pitched with a speed of 80 feet 
per second, what rate of backspin must it have 
in order to drop at the lowest possible rate? 
At what speed would it have to travel in 
order for the lift produced by backspin to 
balance its weight of 5 ounces? 

321. A ping-pong ball weighing 0.08S ounce 
and having a diameter of 1.4 inches is served 
in such a manner that it passes over the net 
in a horizontal direction with a velocity of 
40 feet per second and a forward spin of 90 
revolutions per second. Determine, with 
reference to the plot accompanying Problem 
320, the instantaneous magnitude and direc- 
tion of its acceleration. 
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322 WTiat orientation of the xector of relative wind veIoat> would >neld the 
greatest propelling force upon the rotor ship of Example 48? Compute the xaig 
nitude of this force 

323 Assuming the optimum ratio of lift to drag determine how ready into the 
wind a rotor ship could sail i e ignonng the wind effect on the ship itself at what 
wand angle would the resultant propelling fores on the rotors approach tcro? 

324 In investigating the possibility of using rotors in place of airpbne wings it 
IS assumed that each of two rotating cylinders would have a diameter of 3 feet and 
a length of 15 feet If the weight of the entire plane is estimated to be 9000 pounds, 
at what rate would the rotors have to be turned to support th s load at a 150-m le- 
per hour cruising speed? WTiat power woi^d then be required to overcome the 
rotor drag? 

325 The six blades of an expenmental windmill consist of cylnders having a 
diameter of 2 feet and a length of 10 feet mounted radially so that the outer end of 
each cyl nder is 15 feet from the windmill bub If each cylinder is rotated at the rate 
of 180 revolutions per minute what torque will have to be exerted upon the windmill 
shaft to prev ent it from turning during a normal w ind of 15 miles per hour? 

44 LIFT AND DRAG OF THE AlRFOa 

Development of circulatioa around an mclined plate One of the 
most notevsorthy contnbutionsof classtcal h> drodvnamjcs is a mathe- 
matical method of determining the pattern of irrotational flow, either 
with or Without circulation around not onlj the c>linder but also a 
wide ^'a^et> of other two^limensional body profiles. While this 
process known ws conformal transformation is w ell bevTind the «copc 
of the present text the results obtained for a certain family of body 
forms bear so directly upon the theory of lift and propulsion as to 
warrant careful attention at this point 

If irrotational flow is assumed to take place past ^^c^y thin plate 
held parallel to the direction of motion the flow pattern will consist 
simply of a senes of equidistant stream lines If on the other hand 
the plate is inclined to the direction of motion at i small ingle the 
pattern of irrotational flow will be similar to that shown m big 
the two points of stagnation corresponding to tho«e of Fig 139a for 
the cylinder In the latter case it will be recalled the symmetry o 
the pattern led to a zero resultant force upon the evlinder Althoug 
the flow around the inclined plate is not tnify sy mmetneaf, the cccen 
tnaty of the stagnation points simply produces a couple tending to 
rotate the plate about its midpoint, the resultant force upon the p ate 

still being zero If i pattern of constant circulation (Fig 
erposed upon such motion both stagnation ponts will lx. dispa 
tow an! the rear or trailing edge of the plate corresponding tot it 
pliccmtnt around tht circumference of the cv Iindcr show n in «g 
If, moreover, just the nght degrei. of circuhtion is cho-en 1 ic upper 
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stagnation point can be made to coincide with the trailing edge (Fig. 
141c), with the result that the stream line leaving the plate is tangent 
to it. As in the case of the cylinder, the increase in pressure intensity 
below the plate, together with the decrease above, produces a result- 
ant force. Indeed, the side thrust or lift may be again evaluated from 



(c) 


Fig. 141. Effect of circulation upon irrotational flow past an inclined plate. 

Eq. (190), the circulation required to produce a tangential stream line 
at the trailing edge being found from the relationship 

r = ttcvo sin ao (192) 

in which c is the width or chord of the plate and ao is its inclination or 
angle of attack. 

Flow with circulation approximately similar to the irrotational pat- 
tern has been shown to be obtainable in a viscous fluid through rota- 
tion of a cylinder, but it is obviously impossible to expect the analo- 
gous pattern required to result from rotation of a plate. However, 
viscous shear again provides the necessary effect, though in a somewhat 
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different manner. In the present case, that is, the zero %tIoat> at the 
base of the boundary lajer causes separation to take place at the 
trailing edge of the plate, with the result that the stream line next to 



I’late XXI De>t!opm«ir of circubtnn around an airfoil at titcuton b^n* (arum 
u ftalKnaty rdatue to fluid) 

the lower side actuill) Jeaics the traihng edge in die tangential dirrC' 
tion, therebj profJudng in this zone a pattern of motion closely ap* 
pfoaching that of Pig lAlc and resulting in a dtfinitt lifting force 
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such a section is generally knoitn as the Joukausky profile Also due 
to Joukowsky IS the original derivation of Eqs (190) and (192), 
indeed, the inclined plate and the cylinder are in reahtj limiting 
forms of the Jouko\\sky prohle 

The relative lift and drag of such an airfoil may readily be evaluated 
in terms of the coefficients Ct and Cb develofied for the cjlmder, if 
the length L and the diameter D of the cjhnder are replaced by I 



and c the span and chord of the foil The equations of lift and dng 
thus become 


Fl - Ctlc^ 

(193) 

Fd - C„lc^ 

(194) 


from which the coefficients Ci and Co arc determined cxpenmcntall) 
for an> foil geometrj Figure 144 for example, shows the results of 
tests on a Joitko\vsk> foil of 'cr> great span herein it should be noted, 
the angle of attack for zero lift oo is replaced b> the more readi!> 
measured tndinalion a of the tangent to the loner bound3r> of the 
profile (see inset sketch) It will be seen from this plot that the 
measured curac for Cj, lies much closer to the theoretical than that for 
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the cylinder in Fig. 140 Evidently, not only does the circulation re- 
sulting from separation at the trailing edge of the foil more nearly 
agree with the irrotational pattern, but the effect of separation in the 





Plate XXII Patterns of flow past an airfoil at angles of attack of 5°, 10°, and 15° 
(camera is stationarj relatue to foil) 

wake is of far less consequence In other words, whereas the net lift 
of the rotating cylinder is much higher than that of the airfoil, the drag 
is still more pronounced ; as a result, the efficiency of the foil as a lift- 
ing device is far superior Nevertheless, even the best-formed foil is 
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e\entually subject to separation at the leading edge as the angle of 
attack IS increased the condition known as stall being followed b) a 
rapid drop in the lift drag ratio 
Wing spans of finite length, induced 
drag Although the Joukowsky profile 
series includes a wide range of relitne 
thickness and camber and hence per 
mits considerable systematic variation 
m hft-drag characteristics the perfor 
mancc and structural requirements of 
the modern airplane have made it ad 
visable to depart considerably from this 
senes in actual wing profiles Thus 
some types of section are designed to 
provide high initial lift or to permit low 
landing speeds others possess relatively 
high angles of stall and still others dis 
play efifiaency curves which change 
only slowly with angle of attack Em 
dcntly no profile can satisfy all require- 
_ ^ „ . . ments at once and wing design must 

be gurfed b, .he parucular needs of 
the given type of plane 

Further complexities m design result from the fact that flow around 
a wing of finite length is three rather than two-dimensional Since 
the pressure below the wing is higher and that above is lower than 
the intensity of the surrounding air 
a lateral component of velocity in 
the direction of the pressure decrease 
must CMSt on both the lower and the 
upper surfaces of the wing as indicated 
m Fig 14S As a result circulation 
occurs not only around the wing itself 
but about two vortex filaments extend 
mg into the wake from the wing tips 
In the 7ont directly behind the wing 
therefore an appreciable dounwash is ^ 
prothiccd by the tip vortices so that 
the relative velocity between wing and 
air has a vertical as will as a horizontal component and hence diflcrs 
from the absolute vcloaty of the wing 

\\ ith reference to I ig 146 it will be seen tint this downwash neccs- 
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sarily reduces the effective angle of attack. In other words, since the 
angle a is measured from the line of motion (here assumed to be hori- 
zontal) of the wing itself, the vector sum of the horizontal velocity and 
that of the downwash yields a resultant which is inclined to the hori- 
zontal at an angle e. Since the true lift is still defined as the force 
component at right angles to the mean relative velocity, it will now 
have a component in the horizontal direction. So long as e is small, the 
horizontal and resultant velocities and the vertical and resultant lifts 
will be essentially the same ; that is, 

»o/cos € ~ Vo and Fz, cos e ~ Fl 

The horizontal component of the true lift will not be negligible, how- 
ever, and hence may increase appreciably the actual drag. This com- 
ponent is commonly known as the induced drag, which evidently has 
the magnitude 

Fdi = Fi^ sin « « Fit 

By making an arbitrary assumption as to the distribution of the in- 
tensity of lift over a wing of finite length, a coefficient of induced drag 
may be expressed approximately as 

Cm « (195) 

1:1/ C 

in which Ijc is the aspect ratio of the wing — the ratio of span to chord. 
From the foregoing equations the following approximate relationships 
for evaluating the angle e may be obtained : 

^ Fpi _ Cl 
Fu -wile 

Interpretation of the polar diagram. By means of these expressions 
it is possible, as a close approximation, to evaluate from measurements 
on a wing having a particular aspect ratio the lift-drag characteristics 
of the given wing profile at any other aspect ratio — including those 
for the infinite span. In this process it is expedient to plot the meas- 
ured values of lift and drag in the form of a so-called polar diagram 
(see Fig. 147), which shows Cl as a function of Co for the tested aspect 
ratio and various angles of attack. If, for the same aspect ratio, 
Eq. (195) is plotted on this diagram, the horizontal intercept between 
the two curves will represent the drag coefficient for Hvo-dimensional 
flow around a span of infinite length; since Fl cos e = Fl, the lift 
coefficient is essentially the same for both cases. It should be noted in 
passing that the polar diagram permits ready determination of the 
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maximum Itfl-drag ratio; that is, the line which is tangent to the cune 
and passes through the pole evidently has a slope w hich is equal to the 
optimum value of the ratio Cx/Cd, the point of tangency therefore 
indicating the most efficient angle of attack 



Example 49 Determine the lift and drag of an airplane ning ha\ing a span 
of 40 feet, a chord of 7 feet ant) the profile characteristics shown in Fig 147, 
when trawling at a xelocitj of 200 miles per hour at the angle of attack jiclding 
a maximuin lift drag ratio What percentage of the total drag is due to the 
finite span of the wing’ 


The aspect ratio of the wing will be 


Since this docs not difTcr grcatN from the aspect ratio for the cur\e plotted in 
Fig 147, It ma> be assumed without replotting tliat the greatest lift-drag ratic 
occurs at the same angle of attack — i e , u = 1* 
r or this wlue of a, Ct ■■ 0 4, and 


«««« /200XS280V 
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From Fig. 147 the drag coefficient 0.011 for a wing of infinite span is found as 
the intercept bettveen the cur\’es for Cjo and Cj}i. The induced drag for the given 
asp)ect ratio is, from Eq. (195), 


Cd{ 5 = 


Cl- 


0.4= 


whence 

Therefore 


tI/c it X 5.71 
Cd = 0.011 + 0.009 = 0.020 


0.009 


Fd = CdIc ~ = 0.020 X 40 X 7 X 
and the percentage of the total drag represented by Cni is 


0.0025 X f 

V 60 X 60 ; ^ 


600 lb 


PROBLEMS 

326. A kite having an effective area of 7 square feet and a weight of pound is 
so rigged that its surface is held at 120° to the anchor cord. If, during a wind of 20 
miles per hour, the pull on the cord is 5 pounds and the 
cord is inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizontal, deter- 
mine the corresponding coefficients of lift and drag. 

327. If a guide vane having the form of the symmetri- 
cal foil shown in Fig. 142 has a chord of 3 feet, estimate 
from the equations of the circulation theory the side thrust 
per foot of length which would be e-verted upon the vane 
by water traveling with a velocity of 12 feet per second 
at an angle of 5° to the vane axis; assume a lift efficiency of 70 per cent. 

328. An airfoil section is found to yield a zero lift coefficient at an angle of attack 
of —5° and a lift coefficient of 0.7 at an angle of 2°. What is the efficiency of the foil 
under the latter conditions, based upon the circulation theory? 

329. When the line of descent of a glider is held at 5° to the horizontal, it is found 
to attain a maximum speed of 110 miles per hour. If its gross weight is 350 pounds, 
what are the magnitudes of the corresponding lift and drag? 

330. The total wing area of a small monoplane having a weight of 1400 pounds is 
1 10 square feet. What must be the lift coefficient of the wing if the cruising speed 
of the plane is 135 miles per hour? If the motor delivers 200 horsepower at this 
speed, and if 60 per cent of this power represents propeller loss and body resistance, 
what is the drag coefficient of the wing? 

331. Plot the ratio of lift to drag against the angle of attack for the data of Fig. 
144, indicating the angle of best performance. 

332. What percentage reduction in (a) induced drag and (b) total drag could be 
obtained by increasing to 10 the aspect ratio of the wing in Example 49? 

333. An airfoil section is tested in a wind tunnel under conditions simulating an 
infinite aspect ratio (i.e., through use of thin plates mounted parallel to the flow 
at each end of the section). At an angle of attack of 3° the lift coefficient is deter- 
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mined to be 0 7 and the drag coeRiaent 0 Oa UTiat would be the correspond ng 
magnitude o( the coefficient of induced drag for an aspect ratio of 7? 

334 If each of two para\anea towed through water bj a m nesweeper has the 
1 ft-drag charactenst cs of Fig 147 and is r gged as shown in the 

r accompanj ing plan Mew at what cable angle a will a stable 
position relative to the sh p be attained? 

33a A wing haaing the infinite span I ft and drag coefTcients 
of Problem 333 has a span of 50 feet and a chord of 8 feet WTiat 
thrust would the propeller of the plane ha\e to de%cIop in order 
to overcome the total drag of this wing at a speed of 250 m les 
per hour and an angle of attack of 3”? 

336 As a means of el minating the wave res stance of speed 
Prob 334 boats it has been suggested that the hulls be supported well 
above the water surface on struts extend ng to cambered vanes 
belo V the surface If such a vane has the characterise cs plotted in Fig 147 what 
must be its d mens ons to support a load of 5 tons at the most favorable I ft-drag 
ratio when the boat is cru s ng at a <pced of 30 m les per hour? 


45 CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPELLERS 

Vector analysis of a blade element Althouftb the airfoil finds its 
simplest application m providing the supporting force required b> nil 
heavier than air crift the principles of lift and 
dng discussed in the foregoing section arc b> f \ 

no means limited to the design of nirphne w mgs Lt 

Indeed not only arc these principles appliinblo ^ *1^ 1 i 

to liquids ns well ns gases at companblc vnlues * / 

of the Rejnolds number but then ma> rcndilj A '*/ 

be ndnpted to the non rcctilmcnr motion of vanes jT's. ^ I 
CNcmptified b> windmills fnns airplane propel ' 

Icrs nnd ship screws WTiiIe the detailed nnal> 

SIS of such phenomena is rendered somewhat Y v. 

more complex b> secondary factors due to bound , 

ar> rotation the basic pnnoplcs wiH be found 
identical meverj instance 

For example let Fig 148 represent n tjpical 
propeller which rotntcswith an nngulnr velocity 
u at the same time that it ndvnnccs ns a whole ^ 

through the fluid at the Imenr vcloatj to Fur 
thcr let Fig 149 represent a tnngcntnl wcclion ^ 

A-A through the bhde nt the distance r from rotation of « 

the axis of rotation If the undisturbed fluid propeller 

IS assumed to be nt rest the nctunl \cIoat> r of 
the section relative to the fluid as a whole will cvidentl) be the vector 
sum of the longitudinal vclocilj to and the tangentui velocit> c-r as 
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ch.aracteristics of propellers 

shown in tJie illustration. The local blade angle /3 thus bears the same 
relationship to the local angle of advance p = tan~^ Vo/^r as the geo- 
metric pitch of the section bears to the effective pitch of the propeller 
as a whole — i.e., its a.\ial displacement I-cVq co during one complete 
revolution. 



Fig. 14°. Definition sketch for the pitch of a blade element. 


The corresponding conditions of steady flow relative to the section 
may be obtained as usual by adding the velocity v in the opposite 
direction to both fluid and body, with the result shown in Fig. 150. 
The angle p — p Is now seen to represent the counterpart of the angle 
of attack for the elementart' airfoil. It is therefore to be expected that 
the blade section will be subject to the same combination of fluid forces 



Fig. 150. Lift and drag components of force on a blade element. 

as the airfoil. That is, owing to the circulation produced by separa- 
tion at the trailing edge of the section, the moving fluid will exert, 
upon an incremental length of blade dr having the given section, the 
differential lift dpL at right angles to the velocity v, and the differen- 
tial drag dFo parallel to the velocity v. For present purposes, however 
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It IS more expedient to resolve thejr resultant dF into components in 
the “ixiil and tangential directions as shown in Fig 151 the axial 
component dFa thus represents the elementary thrust and the tangen 
tial component theelementar> 
torque per umt radius of the blade 
section 

Propeller thrust, power, and 
e£Sciencj As in the case of the 
airfoil the relative magnitudes of 
the elementary forces at any sec- 
tion of a propeller blade will vary 
with both the form of the section 
and the angle of attack In the 
case of the propeller however the 
pitch of the section is also involved since the lift component con 
tributes not only to the thrust of the blade but also to the torque 
Moreover the angle of attack depends upon both the blade angle 
and the angle of advance of the section and the latter (see Fig 149) 
necessanlj varies with radial distance from the axis of rotation If 
therefore the blade is to attain high efficiency as n whole (i e a h gh 
thrust torque ratio at all sections) the geometric pitch as well as the 
cross sectional form of a well designed propeller will have to vary con 
tmuously along the blade It then becomes necessary to charactcnrc 
the blade as a whole in terms of its nominal pitch — i e its geometric 
pitch at some arbitrary section generally taken at two-thirds the blade 
radius 

The thrust torque ratio of course becomes secondary to structural 
considerations in the proximity of the hub but here the tangential 
veloatios are so low relatively speaking that considerable departure 
from proper blade form in this zone is of little consequence On the 
other hand near the tip of the blade the same type of secondary 
motion IS encountered which was found to produce downwash and 
induced drag in the wing of hnitc span Moreover tip speeds of air 
plane propellers approaching the velocity of sound lead to density dis- 
turbances which greatly lower the blade effiaenej while the reduction 
in pressure on the back of ship screws often produces sevTre cavitation 
Further treatment of such details is obviously beyond the scope of the 
present text Suffice it to say that in the ixf ne<l design of a propeller 
the force charactenstics of each elementary portion of the blade must 
be investigated m the manner shown and the overall thrust and 
torque determined through ntcgration of the elementary force com 
ponents over the entire length of blade 
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At the present time, it is needless to remark, propeller models are 
invariably tested in the wind or water tunnel prior to acceptance of 
the prototype design. Test results are evaluated in terms of dimen- 
sionless coefficients of thrust and power, comparable to tlie coefficients 
of lift and drag characterizing the performance of the airfoil, and 
plotted, together with the efficiencj% as functions of the ratio of the 
axial to the tangential velocity of the tips of the blades. For con- 
venience, it is standard practice to use the revolutions per second n 



Plate XXI 1 1. Powered scale model of the Republic P-47 in the Langley atmospheric 
wind tunnel of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


instead of the angular velocity oj, the overall diameter £> of the pro- 
peller instead of the radius of the blade tip, and the square of the diam- 
eter instead of the actual surface or projected area of the blades. 
The thrust coefficient thus becomes 


Ct = 


Ft 

pn^D* 


( 196 ) 


and the power coefficient 


Cp = 


pn^D^ 


( 197 ) 


Since n = a)/27r, the quantity pq/” represents the effective pitch or 
advance per revolution; when divided by the propeller diameter this 
becomes the basic parameter v^InD known as the advanrc-diamctcr 
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ratio The efficiency rj (eta) is at once expressible in terms of the 
advance diameter ratio and the thrust and power coefilcients 


Ftiq _ Ct 

P ~ CpnD 


( 198 ) 


A typical test diagram in terms of these parameters is shown in 
ng 152 



FiO 152 Dimens onlc&s performance chiractcristica of a t> pical a rplane propeller 


The aalues of the sc\eral enrxes at their intercept with the \crtical 
axis cvideiiflj correspond to starling conditions of a ship or pfane at 
which the relatise acloat> ip Ktween the propeller and the fluid as a 
whole is zero, under such circumstances the thrust cocfTicicnt is wn 
to attain its maximum \aluc the cfTicicncj being zero owing to the 
use of Co as the characteristic acloatj (the efllcicnc> of a siationar> 
fan ob\aousl>, must be other* w evaluated) At the other extreme 
of the abscissa scale the thrust coefficient attains the limit zero which 
corresponds approximate!) to the position of zero lift for the airfoil 
the cfficitncv is then zero for apprcaable torque is still required to 
oacrcome the fluid resistance to therclatue motion of the blade 
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Between these limits of the performance curves — but well toward 
the right of the diagram — the efficiency of the propeller is seen to 
reach a maximum value, corresponding to best operating conditions. 
At peak efficiency the effective pitch of the propeller is somewhat 
below the geometric pitch, which results in a so-called “slip” of the 
blades ; indeed, the abscissa parameter VqIuB is sometimes replaced by 
what is known as the slip function, which varies from 100 per cent to 
0 per cent as the ratio of the effective to the geometric pitch varies 
from 0 to 1. It is of interest at this point to note that propeller blades 



Plate XXIV. High-speed photograph of a cavitating model ship propeller under 
test at the Da\’id Taylor Model Basin of the U. S. Navy. 

of adjustable pitch in effect permit control of the slip function to 
maintain a high degree of efficiency over a wide range of operating 
conditions. 

One-dimensional analysis of the slipstream. Although the fore- 
going discussion has dealt specifically with propellers used to produce 
motion of craft through fluids at rest, essentially the same analysis is 
adaptable to stationary' fans and windmills. In this connection, the 
one-dimensional method once used exclusively in propeller analysis is 
of particular value for the general clarity which it lends to the problem 
as a whole. Before proceeding to a description of this method, how- 
ever, it must again be emphasized that the motion in the slipstream of 
any' propeller is quite complex, even when reduced to the schematic 
form of Fig. 153. Evidently, the circulation around the blades of 
finite length continues in the slipstream as a system of helical tip 
vortices, the tangential component of the resultant force upon the 
blades produces rotation of the slipstream as a whole, and the thrust 
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results in a change in axial \elocity — regardless of whether the rotat 
mg blades are those of a propeller windmill or fan 

In the case of a propeller addition of the velocity to to the right will 
result so far as the axial components of flow arc concerned — in a 
constant velocity of approach to 
and a mean velocity to + AK 
within the slipstream at the 
right In accordance with the 
continuity principle the slip 
stream diameter must be smaller 
than that of the propeller and 
the diameter of the correspond 
mg ?one m the approaching flow 
must accordingly bo larger as 
indicated in Fig 154 From the principle of momentum the resulting 
change m velocity may be related to the thrust m the following 



Components of motion i 
uaLc of a protiollcr 


Ft - Qfi AF 


(199) 


On the other hand the propeller may be considered to produce an 
abrupt change m the pressure intensity of the flow as it passes the 
propeller section the thrust ncccs 
sarily being equal to the product of 
{ II this mean pressure change and the 

cross sectioml area of the section 


— 0-^ 


L 


Ft - &p- 


tD" 


(200) 


Assuming m approximate accord with 
the accompanying change in mean 
velocity, that the pressure change 
consists of a reduction on the up- 
stream side and an increase on the 
Oonnslrvam sxio rejatjve to the at 
mosphenc intensity Po fhe mean \e- 
loaty and pressure vanation m the 
longitudinal direction will be cssen 
tially as shown m the figure 
Since the pressure intensity in the slipstream necessarily approadica 
that of the surrounding fluid the poster input of the propeller should 
m accordance with the Bernoulli equation for one-dimcnsional flow 
equal the rate of change in ktncttc enetj^ phis the powir lost due to 




— ' — 3" r 

Pt ^ 

Fic 154 Onc-d mens onal anal; 
of flow past a propeller 
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the surface drag of the blades. If, as a first approximation, both the 
power loss and that part of the kinetic energy due to circulation are 
ignored, the work done by the thrust of the propeller may be placed 
equal to the change in the mean kinetic energy of the axial flow: 


pjvp + AF)^ _ 

2 2 


Elimination of Ft and Ap from Eqs. (199), (200), and (201) then yields 
for the rate of flow past the propeller section the quantity 



which indicates that half the velocity change takes place in front of 
the propeller section and half behind. Introduction of this relation- 
ship for Q in Eq. (199) then permits evaluation of the velocity change 
(i.e., the actual velocity of a propeller slipstream) in terms of the thrust: 

AF « - ao + V + ^ (203) 

Since the stationary fan is equivalent to a propeller advancing with 
the velocity Vq = 0, the corresponding one-dimensional representa- 
tion would be essentially as shown in Fig. 155, the flow approaching 


/ 



\ 

■v 

Fig. 155. Flow produced by a fan. Fig. 156. Flow past a windmill. 


the fan section from all directions and again contracting as it passes 
into the slipstream. In the case of the windmill, on the contrary, the 
fact that the flow now does work upon the vanes requires a higher pres- 
sure on the upwind side and hence an increase in slipstream diameter 
beyond the vane section as shown in Fig. 156. In either case, never- 
theless, the same equations may be used to evaluate the slipstream 
diameter and velocity, with essentially the same degree of approxi- 
mation. 

In making use of the one-dimensional approach, the fact must again 
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be emphasized that neglect of the surface drag of the blades anti the 
circulatory motion in the wake leads to considerable inexactness in the 
results Indeed, if the efficiency of a propeller is computed by this 
method, the idealized curve sbonn as a broken line in Fig 152 will 
result, from %\hich the actual extent of the discrepancy may be judgetl 
Although the magnitude of the enci^y of circulation in the slipstream 
may be evaluated by a more refined anaijsis, it still represents lost 
power It is therefore interesting to note 
that loss due to rotation of the slipstream 
as a whole may be avoided to a great ex- 
tent through use of stationary straightening 
vanes (see Fig 1S7) on the downstream 
side of the blades The tip vortices and 
the resulting induced drag may likewise 
largely be eliminated by placing a c>Iin 
drical sleeve or shroud around the blades, 
this also obviates the change in slipstream 
diameter, as shown in the figure, with a resulting increase m efficiency. 
How’cver, the unit then becomes, m effect, a duct fan, propchcr perntp, 
or turbine, and as such will be discussed more fully m the following 
section 


K_^ ^Housirg ^ 


Fig 1S7 Methods of impro'- 
ing fan performance 


Example 50. An S inch model screw, tested in a water tunnel at a rotational 
speed of 22 5 rcNolutions per second and a velocity of How of 12 feci per second, 
yields a measured thrust of 28 S pounds,a torque of 3 45 pounds, and an efficienc) 
of 70 per cent If the model scale is I 25. what should be the equivalent rota 
tional speed, thrust, and power of the protot>pe when the speed of the ship is 
15 knots? What will be the approximate xclocity of the prototype slipstream? 

Since the problem is exidcntly one of approximate dynamic similarit> (ms- 
coiis effects being ignored), the thrust and power rocfTicients must be respectively 
the same for model and prototype It is thus at once «cen that 


Morcov er, 
(Fr)r “ 


m. 


= 1 99 X I 90' X 25 X 8/ 12^ X 


1 94 X 22.5* X 8/12' 


Likewise, 

P, - (pn’D*), 




■ 1 99 X 1 90* X 25 X V 12* X 
• 2.940,000 ft Ib/sec 


2r X 22 5 X 3 45 
1 94 X 22 5* X 8/12* 


2940000 


5340 hp 


550 
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34S A 24 inch stafjonarj fan haAntg the cJiaractenstcs of Fig 152 tj operated at 
600 revolut ons per m nute Determ ne the fan effic enc> based upon the lanet c 
energy of the si pstream »b ch it produces 
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Duct fans, propeller pumps, and propeller turbmes As noted at 
the end of the previous section a.duct fan or propeller pump {Fig 158) 
differs from an open fan or propeller pnma 
nl> in that the blades are enclosed b> a c>lin 
drical casing of sufficient length to proxnde 
uniform on both the upstream and dow n 
stream sides Such units also geierallj con 
tain a system of guide vanes to prevent 
rotation of the slipstream together with a 
bell mouthed intake to avoid undue contrac 
tion of the approaching flow A propeller tur 
bxne cvidentl) bears the same relationship to 
a propeller pump as a stationar> windmill 
bears to a stationnr> fan In a word the 
method of analysis of the foregoing section 
applies as well to the design of duct fans 
propeller pumps and propeller turbines — 
which are all anal flow machines — and hence requires only the fol 
lowing amplification at this point 

So far as performance characteristics are concerned it has long been 
customarj to plot the head horsepower and effiacnc) for an) given 
unit as functions of the capacity as shown in Tig 159 for a t>pical 
propeller pump Duct fans pumps and turbines are however sub- 
ject to the same gcnenlizcd treatment as the airfoil and propeller the 
performance curves for a given design thercb) becoming independent 
of scale and fluid densit) Tor greater «)nvcnicnce however in place 
of the thrust coefficient a head (oeffiaent embod) mg the change in total 
head is used 


to -N 



Fig 158 Schematic d a 
gram of a propeller pump 




gA// 

n^D 


(2M) 


and in place of the advance-vliamctcr ratio i capactl} eoeficient 


Cq 


n/>^ 


(205) 


Since the quantities in\olv«l in cvnluating tlie power requirement* 
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are identical in both instances, the power coefficienl will be the same 
as before: 

(“ 6 ) 

The coefficients of head and power, together with the efficiency, 


n = 


.f^output 
^ input 


(207) 


thus become functions of the capacity coefficient, and Fig. 159 reduces 
to the dimensionless performance diagram shown in Fig. 160. It 
is to be noted that two curves for power have now been included — 
the upper corresponding to the power input for a propeller pump. 



Fig. 159. Performance characteristics of a 12-incb propeller pump at 
1500 revolutions per minute. 


and the lower to the power output of a propeller turbine, for the same 
head-capacity characteristics. It is assumed, moreover, that the 
plotted characteristics apply to both liquids and gases, although struc- 
tural considerations for the two cases must obviously be reflected in 
the performance diagram. 

Curves such as those shown in this diagram are necessarily char- 
acteristic of one particular blade design, but the latter may be modi- 
fied to a considerable degree to meet various operating requirements. 
Such units as propeller turbines, moreover, are frequently built with 
adjustable blades to permit maximum efficiency over a considerable 
range of capacity. On the other hand, all axial-flow machines have one 
characteristic in common : high flow capacity under relatively low head. 
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Blowers, centrifugal pumps» and Francis turbines In many in 
stances of course requirements quite opposite to those of axial floi\ 
machines must be satisAcd high held at relatuely low rates of flow 
Such requirements can be fulfilled only by means of the so-called 
cenlrtjugalfanorblcnter the cenln/i/gal pu/np and the Frartas lurbtne 
In such units the flow is not wholly axial as m propeller units but 

almost entirely radia/ as indicated schematically m Fig 161 Although 

the action of each individual blade may again be analy zed in terms of 



Fig 160 D mens onless performance charactcnsl cs of a p cal axial flo* mach nc 
arculatron hft and dng it is jicrbaps more useful at prr^nt to adapt 

the one dimensional approach to the case of axially sy mmetric motion 
in the folIo\Mng manner 

Except for the necessary reversal in blade curaaturc and direction 
of flow (compare parts o and 6 of Fig 161) there is little essential dif 
fcrcnce in the analysis of a ccntnfugal pump or I ranas turbine by 
this method Assume therefore that flow passing the giu le \ anes o 
a turbine (Fig 162a) readies the blades of the runner w ith the \ cloaty 
n at the angle ai and Icaacs the runner with the aeloaty rj at the 
angle oj The rate of flow through the runner CMdcntly depends 
upon only the radial component of ri or r- 

0 = 2rr,6ir, sin ai •= 2rr h r-. srn a. f2W5 


AXIaL-FLOW and kadial-flovv machinery 




ra] Radial-flow turbine Cb)Radlal-flow pump 





-Runner 




buiaey 

vanes 


^Impeller 


Fig. 161. Schematic diagrams of radial-flow machines. 

The torque, on the other hand, depends upon only the tangential com- 
ponents of these velocities; that is, equating torque to rate of change 







(a) Turbine 


Relpam^^^^ 


(b)Pump 


Fig. 162. Velocity diagrams for the runner and impeller of Fig. 161. 

of angular momentum, there results an expression derived by Euler 
some two hundred years ago : 

Torque = Qp^iix cos ai rj — Vn cos ao ^2) 

Multiplication of each term by the angular velocity 01 then yields the 
power delivered to the runner: 


P = Qpuivi cos ai ri — Po cos ao r^) 
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This relationship tak.cs on particular significance when it is noted 
that the products vi cos aj 2rri and cos 02 2 irr 2 represent the cir 
culation of the fluid before and after passage through the runner 
thus since n = (j}f2v the power output becomes 

P = Qpn(Vi - Ts) (209) 

pMdentfy the greater the change in circulation (ic the greater the 
change in both radius and tangential \eIocity) the greater the power 
delnered by the turbine This power output corresponds in effect 
to a drop A]I in the total head of the flow such that 
P = Qy MI 

whence 


f 

In addition however a certain amount of head is lost through surface 
drag and possible separation from (he blades not to mention losses of 
a similar nature in the scroll case guide Nanes and draft tube The 
total drop in head may therefore be written as the sum of that repre 
sentmg useful work, upon the runner and that resulting from form and 
surface drag thus for the turbine 


a;/, - + zih (210) 

i 

while for the centrifugal pump (or blower) it will be found that the 
head produced will be 

_ (2II) 

£ 


Since the efficiency is the ratio of the power input to the power out 
put the efficiency of the turbine will be simpK 


w(l, - Ta) 

ind that for the pump (or blower) 

“ nfr, - r.) 


( 212 ) 

(213) 


So far as the form of the runner or impeller bhdes is conccm<y* two 
salient facts will become clear from stud\ of the \cloatj dngrams in 

Fig 162 In order for the turbine to optmte at peak, effiaency the 

total head of the flow which lca\es a turbine runner must 2>e a mint 

mum since the \cloaty head must then also be a minimum optimum 
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conditions — so far as direction of outflow is concerned — are reached 
when the tangential component of vo, and hence the circulation r 2 , is 
very nearly equal to zero; the trailing edges of the runner blades must 
therefore be at such an angle that the tangential velocity of the fluid 
relative to the blade is approximately equal and opposite to the tangen- 
tial velocity of the blade itself. The same must be true, of course, at 
the leading edges of the blades of a blower or pump impeller, the fluid 
entering the runner under optimum conditions with practically zero 
circulation. At the leading edges of the turbine-runner blades, which 
correspond to the trailing edges of the blower or pump-impeller blades, 
for maximum efficiency there must also be a smooth transition of the 



Fig. 163. 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 

Capacity in gallons per minute 

Performance characteristics of a 12-inch centrifugal pump at 
1000 revolutions per minute. 


flow from or to the guide vanes ; in other words, the blades in this zone 
must be so shaped as to be essentially tangent to the vector of relative 
velocity. Since the blades in this type of machinery are generally 
fixed in position, it is evident that a change in either speed or capacity 
from optimum conditions will result in fluid velocities which do not 
properly conform to the e.xisting blade angles at entrance and axit. 
Separation then occurs, producing an increased loss in head and hence 
a reduction in operating efficiency. 

Significance of the specific speed. Although the one-dimensional 
analysis of such radial-flow machinery' differs in detail from that of 
the axial-flow t\'pe, tlie method of evaluating performance char- 
acteristics is essentially the same. The standard diagram of Fig. 163 
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for a particular centrifugal pump thus corresponds to that oi Fig 155 
for a particular propeller pump while the dimensionless diagram show n 
in Fig 164 like that of Fig 160 may be used for an> similar blower 
pump or turbine regardless of size speed or fluid densit> The 
essential difference between the radial flow and avn| flow t>pcs as 
already indicated lies in the relatne magnitudes of the coefficients of 


Fig 164 



D mens onless performance charactcnsucs of a typ cal rad al flo' mach ne 


oipacitj and head at peak efficiency the radial flow t>i)C in otlur 
words is charactcrizcrl by a low capacity head ratio and the axial 
flow tape by a high capacity head ratio If this ratio is so evaluated 
as to eliminate the factor D in both numerator and denominator there 
results a very convenient index known as the specific speed 






(CA//)" 


(2H) 


(This form of the index it should be notcrl is dimensionless and 
h..ncc preferable to customary forms in which g is omitterl and Q is 
•"(pressed in gallons or cubic feel per minute ) The radial flow 
turbine pump or blower is cvadently characterized by a low spe-cifif 
speed and axial flow machinery by a high specific speed Tlicreare 
needless to say many mixed flow designs which combine axial and 
radial flow to varying degrees so that a continuous trend exists 
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from low to high specific speed, as indicated by the sequence of 
runner or impeller forms shown in Fig. 165. The performance char- 
acteristics of these units will, of course, range from the high specific- 
speed curves of Fig. 160 to the low specific-speed cur\^es of Fig. 164. 

Aside from their fundamental principles of operation, the several 
types of fluid machinery’ discussed herein have certain other features 
in common which warrant mention at this 
point. First, any enclosed unit is subject 
to the same cavitation or acoustic disturb- 
ances as the open propeller or fan, and 
should be so designed (and operated) as to 
reduce such effects to a minimum. Second, 
the dimensionless performance curv'es apply' 
not only to one particular design but also, 
strictly speaking, to one particular Reynolds 
number; under normal conditions of opera- 
tion, to be sure, the Rey'nolds number is 
usually’ so high that viscous influences may’ 
be ignored ; nevertheless, tests on very’ small 
models or rates of flow, or with fluids of 
high kinematic viscosity’, may’ invariably 
be expected to y'ield lower efficiencies. 

Third, the rated efficiency’ of any' machine 
necessarily involv’es both fluid resistance 
and mechanical friction ; the latter is gener- 
ally higher on small units, which again will result in a lower model 
efficiency’ even though the Rey’nolds numbers are the same. Finally’, 
although the units described herein were stripped to their barest es- 
sentials for the sake of clarity’, any’ such device may’ be built in mul- 
tiple-stage form — i.e., duplicate units arranged in series — in order to 
increase the overall change in head for the same rate of flow; such 
practice is, indeed, quite common in the case of centrifugal pumps. 

Example 51. When driven by a 20-hor5epower motor at a speed of 1800 
revolutions per minute, a ventilating fan delivers 35,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute under a pressure head of 1}^ inches of water. What power and speed of 
motor would be required to increase the fan capacity by 25 per cent with the 
same pressure load? (Assume the fan to have the characteristics shown in Fig. 
160.) 

According to Eqs. (204) and (205), if AH remains constant and Qi = 1.25 Qi 

K2 , or (Co)i 



rL=o.z 


N:-0C 


A'^~0'8 


Fig. 165. Variation in spe- 
cific speed with transition 
from radial to axial flow. 


^ 2 ^ (Ch)i 
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Elinunating ri,fr^ 

Pres-’nabh ifie onjina] motor «pecd was cbosen to obtain peai e^fficj at the 
Ei\^ p-e^jT ard rate of flo« , therefore, acconjing to Fig 160, (Cb)i « 0.S0. 
(Cj)i = 0-33, and (C^’^i = 0.33 wberce 


Cq 


0S0X^^^= 2.17 
0J3 


B\ trial and error it is found frori tbe diacraTi that (C*h). = 0l 62 and (C;'* “ 
0 36 n hich corre'ponds to a drop n e^oeno of onh 2 per cent. 

FitiJuatKin of r and P then proceed> as follows 


n _ 

ri 

t23^^‘ 

(Co). 

. s- 0-^ 

0_?6 


1«OOX1 

15 “ 2070 rpTi 

and for the t-alue (Cf)« " 

0 2S 


Pi _ 

ev* (Cf), 

. — , o:s 
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29 • 25 S hp 
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speed is 360 re\olutions per minute, it is found that the exit angle of the air is 20° 
Assuming an entrance angle of 90°, determine the required power input 

354. If 20 per cent of the power input for the conditions of Problem 353 is dissi 
pated in the inlet and \ olute of the blow er, determine the efficienc> of the machine and 
the pressure intensitv in the 5-b\ -5-foot discharge duct to which it is connected 

355 Water passes from the guide vanes into the runner of a radial-flow turb.ne 
at an angle of 30° and a v cloatv of 8 feet per second at a radial distance of 6 feet 
from the vertical runner sbaft, and itaves tVie trading edges of tbe runner Wades 
at a radial distance of 4 feet from the shaft. The height of the runner is 1 5 feet 
If the torque on the shaft is 16,000 pound-feet when the rotational speed is 120 
revolutions per minute, at what angle does the water leave the runner blades? 

356. WTiat is the brake horsepower of the turbine shaft of Problem 355? WTat 
change in average pressure head takes place as the water passes through the runner? 

357. If a pump which has the charactenstics of Fig 163 when calibrated with 
water is used with gasoline (specific gravitv = 0 7), what power would be required at 
the rated speed to pump against a head of 60 feet of gasoline? W'hat rate of flow 
would be obtained under these conditions? 

358. A water pump having the charactenstics of Fig 163 is to be driven at a 
30 per cent greater rotational speed Determine the factors bv w hich the ordinate 
and abscissa scales of the given performance diagram should be multiplied m order 
to v-ield the corresponding values of head, power, efficiency, and capacity . 

359. Compute the specific speeds of the pumps for which Figs 159 and 163 repre- 
sent the performance characteristics 

360. .Air IS to be supplied at the rate of 15,000 cubic feet per minute to a duct 
under a pressure head of 2 inches of water Would an a.\ial-flow or radial flow type 
of blower bo indicated bv these requirements? 

361 Carbon tetrachlonde (speafic gravitv = 1 59) is to be pumped at the rate of 
75 gallons per minute against a head of 60 feet Determine whether the characteristic 
curves of Fig 160 or tho=e of Fig 164 would require the lower power input at 6000 
revolutions per minute. To what pump size would this correspond? 


47. FLtllD TRANSMISSIOH OF POWER 

The fluid coupling. If a pump and a turbine of the same capacity 
characteristics were connected in series, it w^ould be reasonable to 
expect that both the speed and the power output of the turbine could 
be controlled over a considerable range of operating conditions by 
variation in the speed ^nd pow er input of the pump This is, in effect, 
the principle of most machinery' for the fluid transmission of pow'er. 
However, certain practical requirements of such transmission devices 
result in tw o distinct tj'pes of design. One type, knowm as the fluid 
coupling, is intended only to absorb the shock caused in purely me- 
chanical transmissions by abrupt changes in load. The other type, 
known as the torque converter, is the fluid equivalent of a series of me- 
chanical speed-reduction gears 

In its primary details the fluid coupling is extremely simple As 
indicated in Fig 166, the blades of both impeller and runner lie en- 
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tirelj in radial planes and are housed in such manner that flow ma> 
take place radiallj outward through the impeller into the runner and 
then radially inward through the runner into the impeller Although 
there is no mechanical means of preaenting flow in the opposite dircc 
tion the centrifugal effect of a higher impeller speed will in\ariabl> 
produce flow m the direction indicated Were the speeds of impeller 
and runner the same to be sure no flow would occur between the two 


units and hence no torque could be transmitted The flow produced 
_ by a speed difference howeacr will 

l/rpejler Funner necessarily result in a continuous in 

crease in the tangential velocity of the 
fluid as it passes th'^ough the impeller 
and a corresponding decrease in tan 
gcntial velocity as it returns through 
the runner Since the rate of flow the 
rad al displacement and the change in 
tangential \e)ocjt> arc numcnca)J> the 
, same m both impeller and runner it 
shaft follows that the torques of the input 
and output shafts of a fluid coupling 
will always be identical regardlcM of 
their rclatnc speeds Owing to the 
necessary dilTcrciicc in angular \cloc 
Fio 166 SchOTM c d i,£r,n, o! > “y ‘I'd poll cr Ol.tpul 11 ill 'll 

fludeouping ways br lovicr than the power input 

the loss resulting m part from surface 
drag and in part from turbulence produced at the juncture of the two 
units The peak eflicicncy of such a fluid coupling is \cr> close to 
unity in other words at normal operating conditions the slip of 
the runner (and hence the power loss) is only a few per cent 
The torque converter As its name implies the torque conaertcr 
differs from the fluid coupling in that not only is the torque of the out 
put shaft greater than that of the input shaft but the torque ratio — 
instead of remaining constant — decreases as the speed ratio increases 
In order to produce such torque conversion a greater change must 



be made to occur m the tangential vcloaty of the fluid as it passes 
through the runner than takes place during passage through the 
impeller Tins can lie accomplished only by properly shaping the 
iiiiptllcr and runner blades and by introduang one or more sets of 
stationary guide \ancs (I ip 167) curved to yield conditions of nixxi 
mum efficiency A change m speed ratio from such optimum condi 
tions will of course result in a lowcnng of -'flicu.ncy owing to the 
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of the two t>pes of unit E\identlj, the high peak efUaenc) of the 
coupling IS offset bj the high power input required under conditions 
of maximum slip due to constancy of the torque ratio Since the 
latter disad\antage is oxercome by the torque-converter — which 
however, is relatively mefhacnt even at optimum conditions — some 
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commerciil transmission systems involve an automaticnllj ‘•elective 
combination of the two units tlicrcb) providing first a hich starting 
torque and then a high operating cfficicnc> entirely bj fluid means 


Example 52 \\hat reduction in the sire of fliiid power iraiisini-xion units 
would be pcrniitted bv the substitution of mcrcur> for the oil custontanl> 

W h> IS this not practicable’ 

*>11106 the power factor P/pn*i>*nu> bcoon*! Icrcd constant as a basis of com 
panson 

Dfit „ /£P!iY* 

\P»t/ 


whence assuming that poa 09 X 1 94 dugs per cubic foot 




i^oii X 


/ 09X 194 Y* 

^136X 194^ 


0-><iDoa 


Fndenth the si ght saving m»«e would more than oPset In theincm»ein 

cost weight and corrosive effects if mercurj were user! 
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PROBLEMS 

362. Hon- much larger would the transmission unit of Example 52 have to be to de- 
liver the same power at the same speed and the same speed ratio if air were used 
instead of oil? How much faster would a unit of the same size have to run? 

363. .An automobile traveling at 50 miles per hour on level ground requires an 
engine output of 35 horsepower at 1100 revolutions per minute, the fluid coupling 
then having a slip of 4 per cent. To maintain speed at a slight increase in grade, a 
15 per cent increase in power output of the coupling is required. If the coupling 
momentarily develops a 25 per cent slip, what will be the corresponding change in 
engine speed and power? 

364. There is found to be a 4 per cent slip in a certain fluid coupling when the 
input shaft turns at the rate of 1500 revolutions per minute. To what power output 
would this correspond when the torque on the input shaft is 15 pound-feet? 

365. The rotational speeds of the input and output shafts on a torque converter 
are 2400 and 900 revolutions per minute, and the input and output torques are 35 
and SO pound-feet, respectively. Determine the corresponding power input and 
efncienc>-. 

366. A torque converter to be used on a Diesel locomotive unit is tested at a 1:15 
scale reduction, the results indicating that at the peak efficiency’ a torque ratio of 
2.5 and a speed ratio of 0.33 will prevail. If the prototype output shaft at its normal 
operating speed of 1200 revolutions per minute must maintain a torque of 30,000 
pound-feet, what must be the power of the driving unit? 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. Why does a spinning tennis ball “curs'e” more markedly than a baseball? 

2. What are some practical disadvantages of the Flettner rotor? 

3. If a blotter is dropped in a slanting position, it will rotate rapidly as it falls. 
What is the cause of this phenomenon? 

4. Explain the principle of the kite. 

5. An airplane is considered to be supported by a lifting force exerted upon the 
wing by the air. \Wth the aid of the principle of action and reaction, show that the 
weight of the plane is actually transmitted in full to the earth's surface. 

6. I\'hy do airplanes take off and land against the wind? 

7. The efficiency of a wing may be measured in terms of its maximum lift-drag 
ratio. At what point in an airplane’s flight is a high drag (and hence a low efficiency) 
of great importance? 

8. Suggest a reason for reducing the chord of an airplane wing with distance 
from the base (i.e., tapering the wing toward the tip). 

9. What practical consideration governs the difference in form between airplane 
propellers and ship screws? 

10. \Miy does the efficiency- of a fan or propeller eventually begin to drop as the 
number of blades is increased? 

11. Suggest a suitable measure of efficiency for a fan, to replace Eq. (198). 

12. If the power supply for a centrifugal pump fails, the flow sometimes changes 
direction before x-alves can be closed; the pump then behaves, in effect, like a turbine. 
Would its efficienev as such be hich or low? Wliv? 
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13 Would turbines of high or low specific speed be selected for a h)droeIectric 
plant at a Mississippi Ri%er dam? 

14 Explain the necessity of using stationary guide v’anes in a torque con%‘erier 
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CHAPTER X 


SURFACE TENSION 

48. MOLECULAR ATTRACTION AND SURFACE ENERGY 

Work of cohesion and adhesion. All bodies of matter, whether 
fluid or solid, have been stated to exert upon each other an attractive 
force which is directly proportional to the product of their masses and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance between their 
mass centers. Quite distinct from such mass attraction is an electro- 
chemical force known as molecular attraction, which gives rise to the 
liquid properties of cohesion and ad- 
hesion. So far as present purposes 
are concerned, the chief difference be- 
tween mass attraction and molecular 
attraction is the fact that the latter 
force is effective over only a very 
minute distance. Thus, as shown 
schematically in Fig, 170, a molecule 
at point A a short distance from the 
liquid surface will still be attracted equally in all directions by 
neighboring molecules, whereas molecule B very near the free surface 
will have exerted upon it a smaller force from the free-surface side 
where fewer molecules are present. It follows that molecules close to 
the surface of a liquid will be subject to a resultant force acting at 
right angles to the surface. 

In order to form a free surface within a liquid body, it will be seen 
that work must be done against the mutual attraction of the molecules 
on the t\v'o sides of the zone of separation. The existence of a free 
surface therefore represents the presence of what is known as surface 
energy, which is equal in magnitude to the work that was done when 
the surface was formed. Designating such energy per unit surface area 
by the symbol c (sigma), the work W which must be done, for instance, 
in producing separation of a liquid column at some arbitrary cross 
section will be simply 2A(t, since two free surfaces of area A will thereby 
be formed. The quantity W/A — 2(r is hence known as the liquid 
work of cohesion. 




V. 


f I EFreefive limit of 
[ I (molecular attraction 

Fig. 170. Intermolecular forces 
near a liquid surface. 
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Oiung- to the molecular basis of such surface energy it will be ap 
parent that the magnitude of a for a given liquid surface will depend 
upon the magnitude of the attractive force not only between the 
molecules of the liquid itself but also between the liquid molecules 
and those of the medium on the other side of the surface In the ca<se 
of the liquid vapor interface just discussed cr represents simply the 
attractive force of the liquid molecules for one am ther In the cast 
of the interface between two different liquids on the other hand the 
attractive force between the unlike molecules may be cither greater 
or less than that bet\\een the like molecules In order to effect the 
separation of two liquids along such an interface of area A the work 
required must be equal to the difference between the final surface 
energy of the two free surfaces A{aa + and the surface energy of 
the Original interface thus 

— (let (21S) 

Just as the quantity TIM = 2^ was said to indicate the work of 
cohesion of a given liquid the quantity ITotM of the foregoing cqua 
tion may be considered to represent uork of adleston between two 
liquids Apparently the smaller the magnitude of Hb^M (i o 
greater the magnitude of the intcrfacial energy 9at> comparison 
with ffa + fl'fe) the less pronounced will be the adhesion of the two 
liquids on the other hand the larger the magnitude of IIoftM (lo 
the smaller the relative magnitude of Vab) the more strongly will the 
tvNO liquids adhere to one another It then follows that if Vab becomes 
equal to zero — or even negative — the molecules of the two liquids will 
have at least as great an attraction for each other as those of cither 
liquid have among themselves a state of complete miscibility will 
then exist and the resulting process of molecular mixing or diffusion 
will soon eliminate the original interface 

Evaluation of the pressure difference across a curved surface 
Application of the simple concept of surface energy will serve to ex 
jalain such phenomena as the spreading of certain oils on the surface of 
water and the tendency of all liquids to form spherical droplets (i c 
bodies of minimum surfact area) when sprayed into air There are 
however two closely related aspects of the problem which have not 
yet been mentioned In the first place the formation of new surface 
entails not only mechanical energy but — if the temperature of the sur 
face is to remain the same— thermal energy as well since an analysis 
of the thermcxlynamics of surface phenomena is not within the scope 
of this text the necessity for such cxmsiderations can merely Ix" indi 
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cated. In the second place, and of particular importance to the pres- 
ent study, the e.xistence of a resultant force normal to any surface must 
require an equal and opposite force within the fluid if static equilibrium 
is to prevail; within ever>’ liquid body, therefore, it must be realized 
that there will e.xist an internal pressure of such magnitude as to 
counteract the surface forces due to unbalanced molecular attraction. 

So long as the surface in question is a plane, the magnitude of the 
pressure intensity due to such molecular forces will be not only very 
small but also impossible of direct measurement. 

Once the surface becomes curved, however, the 
resulting intensity of pressure will be both percepti- 
ble and measurable, for the presence of surface curva- 
ture is at once the cause of the additional pressure 
change and the means of its evaluation. Consider, 
for example, the spherical liquid-gas interface shown 
schematically in Fig. 171. The surface energ>’ which 
it represents will be simply <j(As)^. If, now, the 
surface is displaced the radial distance Ar, thereby 
increasing slightly in area, the surface energ}' at the 
end of the displacement will be appro.xdmately 
cr{As -f- Aj Ar/r)*. If the work against the inter- 
molecular forces which is entailed by this change in 
surface energy- is done only by the radial force 
Ap {As)~ due to the difference in pressure intensity between the 
concave and the convex side of the interface, 

Ap (As)~ Ar = (T ^As -|- — Ar^ — o-(As)~ = 2cr (A^)^ ~ 



Fig. 171. Radial 
displacement of a 
cun.'ed interface. 


Upon dividing each term by (As)~ Ar and letting Ar approach zero, 
the pressure difference at a spherical surface will be seen to be pro- 
portional to the ratio of the unit surface energy and the radius of 
curvature of the surface: 



(216) 


It is to be noted from the derivation that the pressure intensity is 
invariably higher on the concave side. 

The bubble method of measuring surface energy. In order to use 
this relationship for the measurement of unit surface energy, it is 
necessary to restrict the surface curvature to a very small radius, so 
that gravitational effects upon the surface form — ^which were not taken 
into account in the derivation of Eq. (216) — will be relatively unimpor- 
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tant Assume then thatmopcntubcof\erj srnallborcisintrcxJuctd 
\erticall> mto a container of liquid as shown in Fig 1/2 As air is 
forced downward through the tube a bubble will form at its tip the 
Size of the bubble being controlled b) the 
pressure mtensitj of the air supplj to the 
tube As the bubble increases in \olume 
With increasing air pressure its radius of 
curA'alurc will decrease until it is equal to 
the radius r© of the tube Since further 
increase in aolume would then cause the 
bubble to increase m diameter this cm 
dcnll} marks the minimum radius of 
bubble curvature and hence b> Eq (216) 
the maximum pressure intensit> for equi 
librium conditions Thus measurement of 
the pressure tntensit> p of the air suppl> 
just before the bubble becomes unstable 
permits the magnitude of «r for the given liquid to be determined 
from the following modification of £q (216) 


LI 




Fie 172 Measurement of 
surface energj 


<^ = J (#■ - T*) 


( 217 ) 


Example 53 A smoke generator u«ed in mbtao screening converts an csl 
having a unit surface energj of 0002a foot pound per square fool into a mist of 
I0~^ inch droplets at the rate of 50 gallons per hour (a) VSTiai is the intensity 
of pressure within a tjp cat liquid droplet’ (b) Jgnonng thermal effects esti 
mate the rate at which work is dene bj the generator 
The radius of curvature of a JO * inch droplet is 


= 

2X 12 


= 4 17 X 10-* ft 


Hence from Eq (216) the pressure mtensitj in the droplet will be 


P 


2ff 


2 X 0002a 
4 17 X 10-* 


>> 1200 psf 


T^xii'.wivyzif sbxy:vl/*i5 jntodiimJ />rr wond becomes 
^ r48 ^ 00 X 60 


1 X r X (4 1/ y 10 

which corresponds to ihe following rate of surface area product on 

^ - 6 12 X 10* X 4 X •• X (1 1" X 10 •)' - 13 400 d’ « 
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Therefore, the rate at which work is done will be 
„ dA 

P = <T — = 0.0025 X 13,400 = 33.5 ft-lb/sec 


PROBLEMS 

367. Determine the pressure intensity within a bubble of air 0.01 inch in diameter 
at a depth of 1 foot below the free surface of water at 60° Fahrenheit. 

36S. Ignoring thermal effects, compute the power required to convert 2 gallons 
of water per minute at a temperature of 50° Fahrenheit into a mist having an average 
droplet size of 10“® inch. 

369. What pressure intensity will e.\-ist tvithin the mist droplets of Problem 368? 

370. In measuring the unit surface energy- of a mineral oil (specific gravity = 0.85) 
by the bubble method, a tube having a I ic-inch bore is immersed to a depth of 
inch in the oil. What magnitude of a will a ma.'cimum bubble pressure intensity of 
3.15 pounds per square foot indicate? 

371. A soap bubble is blown at the end of a tube having a diameter of inch; if 
the soap solution has 75 per cent as great a unit surface energy' as water at 60° Fahren- 
heit, what is the greatest pressure intensity required? (Note that a soap bubble has 
two surfaces.) 


49. SURFACE “TENSION” AND CAPILLARITY 

Force diagrams for adhesion and cohesion. For many years the 
surface phenomena discussed in the foregoing section were explained 
in terms of an apparent tension in an elastic skin or membrane which 
was thought to form at every liquid surface. It was, of course, never 
decided why the stress in such a skin remained constant no matter 
how much it was stretched, or how the skin could cling tenaciously 
to a solid boundary' and at the same time slide freely along the boun- 
dary as the liquid surface was displaced. As a matter of fact, there 
are so many physical inconsistencies in the surface-tension concept 
that the continued designation of the quantity <j as the coefficient of 
surface tension is, to say the least, misleading. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, the quantitative evaluation of surface phenomena by means of 
the surface-tension concept yields perfectly accurate results, despite 
the erroneous physical picture upon which it is based. Indeed, the 
use of the force diagrams involved in this concept still provides the 
only simple means of deriving many of the fundamental relationships 
for surface energy. 

To illustrate this method, consider the force counterpart of the 
analysis leading to Eq. (216). Instead of investigating the work in- 
volved in increasing the area of the liquid surface shown in Fig. 171, 
it is merely necessary to assume a system of force vectors acting at the 
edges of the surface as indicated in Fig. 173. The components of these 
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four \ectors m the normal direction maj then be equated to the in 
crease m pressure on the concave side of the surface as follows 

Ap (Ai)* - 4 <r A5 s,in AA/2 



Since sin A<t>/2 *» A<l>/2 » 
expression as Cq (216) 


As/2r this It once reduces to the same 




An example on the other hand of a derixation not so easily obtainwl 
b) the surface energy method is found in the problem of the contact 
angle at the juncture of a solid i liquid and a 
gas While ^ (215) is quite as applicable to a 
liquid solid as to a liquid liquid interface its 
usefulness depends upon the elimination of the 
surface-encrg> term for the solid surface If 
force vectors representing hjpothetiaa! tensions 
per unit length in the three surfaces arc assumed 
as shown in Fig 174 it follows that 



Fig 174 Hjpo 
thet cat surface forces 
at a boundary 


p = <ri» 4- 91 cos 6 


Introduction of this expression in the following counterpart of Fq 

( 215 ) 


then vields the basic relationship 

— j— = «rj(l + cos ®) (218) 

A 

Inspection of the diagram will show that if the attraction Ixtwctn 
the liquid and solid molcailes is equal to or greater than that lx 
tween the liquid mole-cules themselves the angle of contact 0 will be 
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zsro that is, WufA = 2ai, which is the work of cohesion of the liquid; 
the liquid is then said to “wet” the solid. Accordingly, if the adhesive 
tendency between liquid and solid is only half as great as the cohesive 
tendency of the liquid, the contact angle will be 90°, and wetting will 


^ ^ fi>) ''A (c) 

I e-<r ^ 0 . 30 - 


^ 9 - 0 ° 

Fig. 175. Variation in contact angle with degree of wetting. 



be incomplete. Although the adhesive stress between some liquids 
and solids is relatively small, in no case can it be equal to zero; hence 
a contact angle of 180° may be approached, but never attained; never- 
theless, for all practical purposes the wetting tendency is then so small 
as to be negligible. For instance, a clean glass surface will be com- 
pletely wetted by water but only imperceptibly by mercurj', with the 
resulting contact angles shown in Fig. 175o and c. 

Capillary rise of liquids. Perhaps the most important application 
of the principle of adhesion is in connection with the capillary rise of 
liquids in tubes and in the interstices 


of porous materials. If a tube is very 
small in diameter, and if the liquid 
completely wets its inner boundary, 
the curved surface or meniscus of the 
liquid will display the hemispherical 



\h 

form shown in Fig. 176. Since the 

y 


k 1 

pressure intensity within the liquid 
just below the free surface must be 
smaller in magnitude than that 


_2r 



above, in accordance with Eq. (216), 

and since the liquid pressure mten- ^ 

sity at a given elevation must be the 

same on the inside and the outside of the tube, in accordance with 
Eq. (45), it follows that the meniscus of the liquid column will lie 
above the free surface of the outer liquid. The e.vtent of this differ- 
ence in elevation maj' be evaluated by the follou’ing combination of 
Eq. (216) and the elementaiy^ principle of hydrostatics; 

1 2o 
A// = - — 

7 r 


( 219 ) 
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In applying this equation, the fact must be borne in mind that it— 
like Eq (217)— becomes eyact only as the radius of the tube becomes 
infinitesimal Although the error involved will be inappreciable for 



Fio 177. Capillary rise of »atcr and incrcuo as a function of tube diameter 


small but finite radii, continued increase in radius will eventually pro- 
duce a marked departure from hemispherical surface form, the radius 
of curvature of the midpoint of the meniscus graduallj increasing 
bejond that in the zone of boumlary contact owing to the iewhn^ 
effect of gravity upon any liquid surface While the nnal>sis of such 
a combination of m.as.s attmction and molecular attraction is too com- 
plex to warrant further discussion, the extent of the graduall> in- 
creasing error involvetl in Eq (219) mn> l)c 
judged from Pig 177 It must also be noted 
that this form of the relationship is restricted 
to liquids w hich compfetelj w ct the bound ir>' 
and must be modified for angles of contact 
greater than zero, of particukir importance is 
the fact that the slightest trace of unclcanli- 
ness of a hquid-soiid interface ma> change the 
Fig 17S CapiIIar> deprc»- angle to an appreciable degree As 

*ion of a lioiiid surface < . r , i it 

a rule, therefore, the mcasureri capiinry n«e 
of liquids in tulics will lie less thin that computed for chcmicallj clean 
conditions. Purthermore, In case the degree of wetting is negligible 
0 c , for contact angles .approaching 180*) there mil result a cnpillary 
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depression of the free surface, the meniscus being practically a mirror 
image of that for capillary rise shown in Fig. 176. As indicated by 
Fig. 178, evaluation of the magnitude of the depression will lead to a 
relationship which is identical to Eq. (219) except for a negative sign 
before the elevation term. 


Example 54. Estimate the height to which water will rise in a clay soil having 
an average grain diameter of 0.0001 foot. 

Since the size of the pores in the soil depends upon the compaction and grad- 
ing as well as the average diameter of the particles, it is e^^dent that only a 
rough estimate may be obtained wdth the given information. .Assuming, as a 
first approximation, that the interstices are one-tenth the mean grain diameter, 
by Eq. (219) 


M 


1 

&1A 


2 X 0.005 
0.00001 


16 ft 


PROBLEMS 

372. Liquids A and B are used in a compound glass manometer, liquid A being 
lighter than liquid B. The surface tension between the two liquids is 0.003S pound 
per foot, that between liquid A and glass is 0.0015 pound per foot, and that between 
liquid B and glass is 0.0040 pound per foot. Compute and show in a sketch the angle 
at which the liquid interface will meet the wall of the manometer. 

373. The rise of sap in trees is sometimes erroneously explained as a purely capillary 
phenomenon. Assuming sap to have the same surface tension as water at 60° 
Fahrenheit, estimate the diameter of tube which would be necessary to cariy it to a 
tree height of 100 feet. 

374. It is found that water at 40° Fahrenheit rises through capillary' action to a 
height of 7 feet in an earth dike. To what diameter of uniform tube would the inter- 
stices in the earth correspond? 

375. Two glass plates 6 inches square are stood together in a shallow container 
of water in such manner that two vertical edges are inch apart and the other two 
3^4 inch apart. Determine and plot to scale the height of the meniscus over the 6- 
inch distance from edge to edge of either plate. (Note that the meniscus curves in 
one plane only.) 

376. Glass tubing to be used in a differential water manometer is found to vary in 
diameter between 0.25 and 0.29 inch. Assuming that the gage is to be used for read- 
ings from 2 to 15 inches of water, estimate the maximum percentage of error that could 
occur. 

377. Water at 75° Fahrenheit is contained between two concentric glass tubes. 
If the diameter of the inner tube is inch and the radial distance between its outer 
W'all and the inner wall of the outer tube is f-f oo inch, what capillary' rise should take 
place? (Note that in the derivation of Eq. (219) surface curvature in two directions 
has been considered.) 

50. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WEBER NUMBER 

Fonnulation of the Weber number. Like other fluid properties, 
the molecular attraction at the surface of a liquid may or may not 
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ph> n primarj role m a gixcn problem of fluid motion depending 
upon the magnitude of the surface encittj in comparison with that of 
the flow as a whole As in the case of fluid weight of course it is first 
necessary that a free surface or interface CMSt before the pattern of 
motion can be influenced bj surface energy phenomena In other 
words flow which is entirelj confined b> solid boundaries can no more 
be affected by moltcular attraction than b> gravitational attraction 
(for instance the phenomenon of tangential shear and zero relative 
velocity at the surface of contact between a solid boundary and a 
moving liquid is m no w ay dependent upon cither hj drostatic pressure 
or adhesion at the liquid solid interface for each of these stresses acts 
at right angles to the boundary) Once a free surface exists on the 
other hand any departure of this surface from a plane or inj^ tendency 
of the flow to increase the surface area w ill bring moleciihr forces into 
play which may sensibly modify the basic distribution of velocity and 
pressure 

As a general measure of (he relative magnitude of such surface 
effects one may devise a dimensionless parameter analogous to the 
Euler Troude and Reynolds numbers already discussed Thus as in 
earlier pages one may represent by the quantity pi ^/L a typical unit 
inertial rciction to an acccJcrative force expressing a typical unit 
surface force by a/V the ratio of these tw o quantities becomes simply 
p\‘'L/a More significantly perhaps this fraction may be reganled 
as twice the ratio of kinetic energy per unit volume pi V2 to the 
surface energy per unit volume a/L In any event the radical form 
of this ratio 

W = (220) 


IS known as the 11 eher number The smaller the Weber number cvi 
dcntly the larger the relative influence of the molecular attraction 
should be and vice versa 

Capillary effects in jets and waves Since the magnitude of the 
Weber number should for given boundary conditions indicate the 
extent to which the flow pattern is modified by surface effects one 
would expect the Fulcr number charactcnzing the flow pattern to 
vary therewith that is 

E = «(W) (22i) 


In the case of orifice flow for example the 00017 cicnt of discharge is 
know n to l>e modified b\ both the adhesion of the liquid to the outer 
edge of the orifice and the tendency of the jet to attain a minimum 
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surface area; in each case the effects become the more pronounced 
with decreasing Weber number, but of negligible magnitude as the 
Weber number becomes large. Unfortunately, the influence of both 
viscosity and gravity upon the jet characteristics at low Weber num- 
bers makes the experimental analysis of surface effects so difficult that 
reliable quantitative information for orifice flow is not yet available. 

The study of capillary waves, on the other hand, has not only been 
carried out successfully in the laboratorJ^ but analytical methods have 
long since led to an accurate relationship for their velocity of propa- 
gation. If one assumes, for instance, that a liquid surface momentarily 
has the rippled form shown in Fig. 179, it will be evident from the 



Fig. 179. Definition sketch for capillary waves. 


foregoing discussion of surface energy that the surface will tend to 
contract until a minimum area is attained — that is, until the surface 
becomes a horizontal plane. In the process of contraction, however, 
the surface energy is transformed into kinetic energy, with the result 
that the motion does not cease at the minimum-area stage but con- 
tinues as a series of standing waves oscillating about the mean surface 
line. By assuming the wave profile to be sinusoidal, and by superpos- 
ing two standing-wave systems differing by a quarter period and a 
quarter wave length, the British physicist Lord Kelvin determined 
nearly a century ago that a train of capillary waves would travel over 
a liquid surface with the celerity 



in which X (lambda) is the distance beHveen wave crests. Evidently, 
just as the Froude number in open-channel flow indicates the ratio 
of the velocity of flow to the celerity of a gravity wave, the Weber 
number may be considered to represent the ratio of the velocity of 
flow to the celerity of a capillary wave. 

It would appear from the above expression that such a wave would 
move more and more rapidly as its size decreased. As is true of other 
capillary phenomena, nevertheless, only in the case of ver}' small 
radii of curv'ature may gravitational effects safely be ignored. For 
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instance, it has been mentionctl at an earlier point in this taxt that a 
gravity wavs m deep water will travel with the celerity 




uhich at some intermediate stage ttill be of the same order of magni- 
tude as that due to capillarity As a matter of fact, the celerity of any 



Plate XXV Capillary ripples superposed upon gravity waMS in noi* past a 
model bndge pier 

surface wave is governed by both gravity and capillarity in accord- 
ance w ith the expression 

c „ Ji. 2 j. 25 ? (222) 

’ 2ir p X p 

Short \\a\cs (i e , ripples) arc c\idcntly controlled primarily by capil- 
larity and long \va\cs primarily by gravity, intermetihte wa%c lengths 
involving both influences Moreover, since capillar>’ wav-es travel 
faster with decreasing v\ave length and gravity waves with increasing 
v\avc length, there must exist a minimum celenty of wave propagation 
in the intermediate zone, as seen from Fig. 180 This explains t ie 
fact that wind has to exceed a certain vclodty before it can rippe 
the surface of a nv cr or Jake— a phenomenon w hich evidently depends 
upon the Weber as well as the Froude number. 
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The Weber number, indeed, is a key parameter in the analysis of 
many flow phenomena, only a few of which can even be mentioned 
in these pages. Perhaps the most intriguing of these is the so-called 


c 


A 

Fig. 180. Celerity of surface waves as a function of wave length. 

inversion of jets from non-circufar orifices, which is simply a modifica- 
tion of the foregoing problem. As indicated in Fig. 181, the tendency 
of a jet from an ellipsoidal opening to assume a 
circular (i.e., minimum-perimeter) cross section 
will give rise to a series of standing waves 
along the surface, the geometry of which a’iU 
vary as the \^^eber number V/^ a /pd changes. 

A phenomenon also peculiar to capillary effects 
in jets is the formation of drops or spray; the 
latter, in urn, is important in a number of in- 
dustries which involve the production and size 
control of liquid droplets, whether molten shot 
or paint or agricultural insecticide. The appli- 
cation of surface-energy analysis to the field of 
chemistry, needless to say, is a subject in 
itself. 

Example 53. Determine the minimum celerity of 
waves on the surface of mercuiy (<r = 0.035 pound Em- 181- Capillary in- 
per foot). version of a liquid jet. 

A general expression for qnm niay be obtained by placing the derivative of 
Eq. (222) with respect to X equal to zero; thus, 

T 27r(r 
dc _ Q _ 1 2wp X-p 
^ 2 /X7 liva 

\27rp Xp 
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Therefore for mercury 
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PROBLEMS 

378 Water is found to penetrate a 6 inch sand fitter through capillary action in 
15 seconds What period would be required if the gram diameter of the filter sand 
were reduced by 75 per cent? (Note a s milanty parameter for such conditions of 
negligible acceleration may be based upon the ratio of a unit capillary force to a 
unit VISCOUS resistance ) 

379 It IS known that the admixture of an aerosol will reduce the surface tension 
of water by as much as 50 per cent If the Weber number only is used as the iimi 
1ant> criterion what should be the ratio of heads on two identical orifices the one 
discharging water and the other a water aerosol mixture of the given charactenstics 
m order that the discharge coelTicients of the two orifices will be the same? 

380 The jet from a small triangular onfice is observed to undergo three mvers on 
e}cle3 m a givTn distance when the efliux velocit> is 8 feet per second Were the 
orifice dimensions to be doubled at what veloaty should the same fluid be discharged 
m order to > leld a geometncaIl> simibr jet form (a) according to the Froude criterion 
and (6) according to the Weber criterion? 

3Sl What should be the wave length of npples producetl just upstream from a 
1 inch anchor cable when the relative velocitj of the water is 8 feet per second? 

382 E)eep-water waves having a length of 8 inches are pro<lucc<l in a model of a 
harbor in which breakwater effects arc understudy What discrepanej should there 
be between the actual wave celenty and that comfwted on the basis of gravitational 
effects atone? 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 Explain how certain insects arc able to walk on the surface of water 

2 Contrast the trends of pressure variation tn (o) blowing up a to> balloon and 
(h) blowing a soap bubble 

3 Noting that a bubble has two free surfaces derive an exprewion for the internal 
pressure in terms of the bubble diameter 

4 If a tiny fjoat is rubber! at opcend with camphor an! lien pbceil in 
willmoverapidlj acrossthesurface In whwh d rection will it travel andwh>? 

5 Wh> will a mold of damp sand retain its form whereas either wet or r> win 
will slump* 
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6. Under what conditions is the meniscus between two liquids in a glass tube 
(a) concave upu-ards and (b) concave downwards? (Explain in terms of the relative 
adhesions between the liquids and the boundarj’.) 

7. Sketch the successive changes in the cross section of a liquid jet issuing (a) from 
a square orifice and (b) from a triangular orifice. 

8. Indicate the role of capillary action in (a) an oil lamp; (5) a corn field; (c) a 
blotter; (d) an atomizer; (e) a fountain pen; (/) the process of blowing glass. 

9. WTiy is it necessarj' to control the size of droplets formed in spraying (a) paint 
and (b) insecticide? 

SELECTED REFERENCE 

AD.tlt, N. K. The Physics and Chemistry of Surfaces. Oxford University Press, 
2nd edition, 1938. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ROLE OF COMPRESSIBILITY IN FLUID MOTION 
51 PROPAGATION OF ELASTIC WAVES 

Celerity of the elementary elastic wave So much emphasis is 
usually laid upon the incompressibilit> of liquids m comparison 
i\ith gases that one loses sight of the fact that liquids solids and gases 
alike are elastic media and hence subject to at least some change in 
\olume with every change in compressive stress Although the shear 
of solids and fluids results m the basically diflercnt phenomena dis 
cussed m Section 26 all matter may be characterized b> i bulk tnodtiUn 
of elasticUy equal to the ratio of a differential unit compressive stress 
to the relative reduction m volume which the stress produces Since 
a decrease in the volume of any bod> must be accompanied b> a 
proportional increase m its dcnsit> the bulk modulus may for present 
purposes be expressed most conveniently as follows 



If a finite compressive stress IS applied toabodj of matter graduall> 
It may be assumed for all practical purposes that each increment of 
stress IS distributed instantaneously through the entire bod> Actu 
all>, however anj such incremental change m pressure cm be trans 
mitted through the bod> onI> as an flastic ume traveling with a 
celerity which is far from infinite A stress which is rapidlj applicil 
tlicrcfore ma> be of such short duration that quite different states of 
compression exist at vanous points m the bodj at a given instant 
Since the terms gradual and rapid are b> no means ab«olutt 
but are govcrncil b> the size of the bodj and the rate at wliidi the 
given medium will transmit a compressive stress the cclcrit) of an 
clastic wave takes on immediate significance 

If a soIitar> wave of compression {or expansion) of difftrential mag 
nitude IS assumed to travel Iintirl> through a given fluid medium 
which IS otherwise at rest ihc cour«« of the wave might Ik? foIlowtHl 
(see Tig 182(i) b> the local change in pressure inlcnsitj which it 
32S 
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produces, just as the course of a gravity wave (Fig. 68a) is indicatea 
by the local change in surface elevation. Like a gravdty wave, an 
elastic wave must be accompanied by a local displacement of fluid, 
the resulting momentary’ change in 
velocity indicating conditions of 
unsteady flow. If. however, a ve- 
iociU' equal to the wave celeriU' is 
added in the opposite direction as 
in Fig. 1826, a state of steady flow 
will result, and the differential in- 
crease in pressure intensity." within 
the standing wave will indicate a 
corresponding differential decrease 
in velocity. The interrelationship 
of the changes in velocitv" and pres- 
sure intensity* mav still be represented by the differential expression 
for convective acceleration 

—dp = p r dv 

but the continuity equation must now indicate a constant rate of mass 
flow past the two successive sections; that is, d{pv) = 0, whence 


T 

p 

{ 

c — 


fAp 


T 



1 



Fig. 1S2. Definition sketch for anal- 
v-sis of an elastic wave. 


pdv +v dp — 0 

If the quantity d? is eliminated from these two expressions, it will 
follow that 



Since the steady velocity r is equal to the celerity c, and since, by 
definition, E = 'p dp/dp, the celerity of a differential elastic wave will 
be simply 



Noteworthy is the fact that the celeritj' of an elastic wave is de- 
pendent upon the ratio of the elastic modulus to the density rather 
than upon the elastic modulus alone. Thus, although the elastic 
moduli of liquids and gases are vastly different, the corresponding 
values of E/p are much more nearly the same. In water and air, for 
example, the celerities of elastic waves are roughly 4/00 and 1100 feet 
per second, respectively, which will probably be recognized as the 
velocities of sound in the two media. A sound wave is, of course, exactly 
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the same as an elastic w ive — but as wiH soon be shown elasticwa\cs 
in fluids are sometimes responsible for far more thin merely acoustic 
effects 


Pressure fluctuations due to rapid throttling of flow Certain char 
icteristics of wi\e motion in general mi> well be noted at this point 
If one wave passes another the effects of both mii«t be added alge- 
braicallj two equal wa\es of compression will thus produce i mo- 
mentary pressure change which is twice as great as that due to either 
wa\e alone likewise equal waves of compression and expansion will 
upon passing so counterbalance one another as to yield momentani) 
a pressure change of zero magnitude A \va\e which reaches a sol <1 
boundary (such as the closed end of a conduit) will be positixelj re 
fleeted the combination of the oncoming wave and its reflection doii 
bling the local pressure change at the instant it reaches the boundarj 
the converse of a solid boundary (for instance a large reservoir at the 
end of a conduit) will produce just the opposite effect — i c negative 
reflection — the combination of the positive wave and its inverted imago 
resulting in a zero pressure change at this section The cause of such 
reflection phenomena will become apparent if one notes that at the 
entrance to a large reservoir it is the pressure mtensitj rather than the 
velocity which must remain constant while at the closed end of a 
conduit It IS the velocitj rather than the pressure intensit) which 
cannot change 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes evident that the rate of 
travel of an elastic wave will have direct bearing upon the problems 
of unsteadj flow m conduits discusscvl in Chapter V Were the fluid 
and the conduit complctelj inelastic as then assumed the fluid column 
could change velocity onij as a unit in other words the infinite mag 
nitude of E required b) this assumption would correspond to an in 
finite celerity of wave propagation the change in pressure intcnsit) 
due to valve adjustment therefore affecting instantaneously the entire 
fluid column In the actual case of course a wave of compression 
caused b> abrupt valve closure would travel upstream at a spcc<l well 
below infinit) if the conduit were very long moreover tht time 
required for the wave to reach the reservoir end might be rclativcl) 
great — and not until it reached the end could the initial stoppage of 


flow be considered complete 

Presuming for the moment that the resistance to flow is ncghgi e 
(sec Fig 183a) sudden closure of a valve at the end of the conduit 
would at once cause the local veloaty head to U-comc ci|inl to zero 
with an accompanjing nsc in pressure intcnMt> RcaMning t at t le 
change m kinetic energy per unit volume pi /2 must equa tot i 
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work per unit volume {Sp)-f2E done by the change in pressure in- 
tensity A/> (i.e., the product of the average unit stress A/)/2 and the 



Fig. 183. Compression wave produced by abrupt throttling of flow, assuming 
resistance to be negligible. 


resulting unit strain Ap/p = Ap/E), it follows that the rise in pressure 
within the wave may be evaluated from the e.\pression 

Ap = vVTp = pVc (225) 


This then marks the extent of pressure rise within the conduit, which 
progresses upstream at the rate c = "v/ E/p as indicated in Fig. 1836. 
Upon reaching the open end of the conduit at time / = L/c, however, 
this compression wave will be reflected negatively, the resulting wave 


of expansion reducing the 
pressure to that in the reser- 
voir as it travels back toward 
the valve; positive reflection 
of the expansion wave by the 
closed valve at time t = ILjc 
will then double the pressure 
drop, with the result that, 
under the assumed conditions, 
the original impulse will con- 
tinue to travel back and forth 



Fig. 184. Variation in pressure intensity 
with time for conditions of Fig. 183. 


over the length of the pipe, alternating between equally high and 
low pressure intensities about the line of zero flow, as shown by 


Fig. 184. 
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The rnitter of fluid resiatance, of course cannot %\holl> be ignored 
since the influence of viscosity not only reduces the initnl pressure 
nse but leads eventual! j to the complete dissipation of theMa\eenerg) 
Thus as mi> be seen from Fig 185, the initial pressure rise will again 


Fig 185 



Compression wase produced by abrupt throttling of flow assum ng re- 
sistance to be appreciable 


depend upon the original \cloat> head at the end of the conduit but 
since the piezometnc head originatl> increases m the upstream dircc 
tion as the result of the resistance to established flow the pressua 
head at the val\ e must continue to rise as the w a\ e tra\ els along th“ 
pipe From the same reasoning as led to Eq (22S) it w ill be foun 
that the magnitude of this increase will be appro'cimatcly A// 2 

The resulting plot of \nnation 


I 



T 

1 


1 fil^C 

— 

— 



Fig 186 \anation in pressure inlensjty 

with time for cond lions of Fig 185 


in \al%e pressure with time is 
shown in Fig 186 the sue 
ccssi\c pressure fluctuations 
graduall) diminishing m mag 
nitudc as the result of cncrg> 
ilissipation 

Although space docs not per 
mit their analysis two addi 
tional features, of such motion 
shou'd be noted First, tin 


elastiatj of the conduit itself further d.mmi.h^ the 
pressure rise Second it « phj-sicallv imposM j e to c 
stantancousl> although the lime of closure ma> ® 
parison w ilh the time rcquirol for llit compressK 
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resen'oir end. Actual measurements therefore result in pressure-time 
diagrams similar to that of Fig. 1S7. So far as time of closure is con- 
cerned, it should further be noted that the maximum pressure inten- 
sitj' at the valve will not be affected so long as the closure becomes 
complete before the wav’e reaches the reser\^oir end of the conduit. 
The longer the relative time 
of closure, therefore, the more 
important becomes the inertia 
of the fluid in comparison with 
its elasticity.'; in other words, 
the method of analysis of 
Chapter V becomes increas- 
ingly more e.xact as the rapid- 
ity of closure is reduced. 

The phenomenon just described is commonly known as water ham- 
mer, owing to its frequent occurrence in plumbing and other hydraulic 
lines and to the violent nature of the pressure fluctuations which 
may result. Although the accompanying sound effects may not be 
quite as startling, it should nevertheless be realized that ventilation 
systems are subject to the same t\'pe of elastic disturbance on sudden 
throttling. 

Submarine signaling and detection. The close similarity between 
the elastic beha\'ior of gases and that of liquids becomes particularly 
striking when one considers the application of acoustics — normally 
associated with sound waves in air-— to such problems as underwater 
signaling and ship detection. These problems are, in fact, merely 
useful versions of the water-hammer principle just discussed. 

Assume, for instance, that elastic or sound waves are produced by 
the controlled vibration of a diaphragm at point 0 (Fig. 188) beneath 
the surface of water. The motion of the diaphragm relative to the 
otherwise still water thus produces the same sort of pressure impulse 
as the abrupt obstruction of moving water by the conduit valve, ex- 
cept that the continued vibration of the diaphragm results in a suc- 
cession of positive and negative waves of controlled frequency. Un- 
like the conduit wave, however, the latter impulses will be propagated 
in all directions through the body of water. Upon reaching a boun- 
dary' (whether the free surface, a ship, or the earth below), the waves 
will be reflected, and a small portion of each initial impulse will return 
to the point of propagation. An instrument to record the returning 
impulse against time should then permit evaluation of the distance to 
the reflecting surface in terms of the known velocity of sound, the 
controlled frequency of vibration of the diaphragm, and the measured 



Valve , j ^ ^ 

closure ' 

Fig. 187. Actual diagram of pressure wave 
produced by rapid closure of valve. 
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displacement m time of the returning wa\es relatue to those trans 
mitted Tuo such receiMng instruments m slightly different positions 
moreover should jield an approximate directional indication just as 
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Fig 188 Prop^igat on and reflect on of underwater sound waves 

turning one s head permits one to judge the location of i source of 
sound through a \cr> sensitive perception of the differentia! time at 
« hich the sound rv-ichcs the tv\o different eardrums This is basicillj 
the pnncjple of acoustic signaling and detection in both air and water 



PUVTE NAN I S thouette of an underwater sound wav e produced b> ibe <>« 

of a oetonator cap at the Dav d Ta>lor Model Ba» n of the U S Nav") 

In prescnt-da\ practice of course clectncal methods of produong 
and reccivang high frequency wound waves in water hive large ) n 

placed the simpler acoustic instruments of the fir«t world war mt t e 
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mechanics of elastic-wave propagation remains the same. Moreover, 
although the ultra-high-frequency electronic waves of radar possess so 
many practical advantages over the use of sound waves for detection 
purposes in air as to ha\’e superseded acoustic methods entirelj^ the 
analog}' between these methods is very' close. 

Example 56. An electrical sounding device on an ocean vessel produces 2 
pressure impulses per second. If the waves reflected from the ocean bottom are 





0.05 second out of phase with the initial signals, what depth (or depths) is 
indicated? 

The celerity of the elastic wave in sea water is 

^ = ,^»Zil = 4890 ft 
Vp V 1.99 

In 0.05 second the wave will travel 

s = cl = 4890 X 0.05 = 245 ft 

whence the indicated depth will be 

'>45 

/, = §5 = — = 122 ft 

However, in case the frequency is too great for the local depth conditions, the 
same indication would be obtained for the depth 

k = - (0.5 4- 0.05) = — X 0.55 = 1340 ft 
2 2 

PROBLEMS 

383. Assuming the density of salt water at atmospheric pressure to be 1.99 slugs 
per cubic foot, determine its change due to pressure increase at a depth of 5 miles 
below the ocean surface. 

384. Compute the relative speed of sound in salt water, oil, and mercury, using 
the speed of propagation in fresh water as a reference. 

385. Water flowing at the rate of O.S cubic foot per second through 2000 feet of 
horizontal 3-inch pipe undergoes a loss in head of 180 feet between the supply reservoir 
and the outlet. If the outlet valve is abruptly dosed, determine: (a) the initial change 
in pressure head, (6) the time required for the pressure wave to travel to the reseiv'oir 
and back to the valve, and (c) the maximum pressure head which will occur in the 
pipe, ignoring elastic effects of the pipe itself. 
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386 Assuming a linear rate of change muatcr velocity what must be the minimum 

length of v-aUe closure for the conditions of Problem 3BS if the pressure head at the 
valve IS not to exceed 200 feet? 

387 Plot to scale against time after the instant of valve closure the variation in 
pressure head at the midpoint of the pipe line of Problem 385 

388 Flow through a ventilation duct having a 2 b> 2 foot cross section is con 
trolled at the outlet by a 2 by 2 foot pbte pivoted about its mid section If the 
control IS abruptly closed when the rate of flow is 7500 cub c feet of air per minute 
what initial force will be exerted upon it by the air? Assume a density of 0 001 
slug per cubic foot 

389 If sound ranging equipment is used for submarine detection over a maxi 
mum radius of 5 miles what should be the minimum time between sound impulses 
in order to receive all returning signals within the first half of the s gnal period? 


52 EFFECTS OF COMPRESSmiLITY ON THE STEADY FLOW OF GASES 

Zimitations of the Assumption of constant density Now that 
emphasis has been hid upon the fundamental simi!arit> between 
liquids and gases as elastic media due heed must be given to the 
practical limitations of treating them invariably in the same cate- 
gory First of all the very fact that the ratio E/p is of the same 
order of magnitude m both cases is at once a warning that the clastic 
moduli must be just as dilTercnt m order of magnitude as arc the 
densities — the density of the average gas m fact being roughly one 
thousandth (hat of the average liquid No matter how great the 
compressive stress to which it is subjected the value of £ for every 
liquid happens to be so large that the resulting density change will 
still be very small m comparison with the density itself The elastic 
modulus of any gas on the other hand is so small in comparison that 
even moderate compressive stresses may produce density changes of 
the same order as the original density Thus although comfortably 
audible sound waves in air still correspond to almost imperceptible 
density variations waves of explosive violence may cause local density 
changes having magnitudes several times xs great as the normal den 
sity of the atmosphere, under such arcumstances tht elementary wave 
theory evidently cannot bt cxpectcvl to apply Mortover, as will lx. 
ricallovl from earlier chapters even in the case of steady flow both 
boundary form and boundary drag may entail considerable variation 
m pressure intensity , the effect of such variation upon the density of 
a gas was not taken into account however and it can only be con 
eluded that appheatjon of the resulting equations to liquids and gases 
alike must involve at least xomc error ip the latter case 

Since the detailed study of ga«cs as compre*ssib1e fluids is tmboilicvl 
in the xaence of thcrmcxfvnamics, it should suflice for pn>tnt pur 
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poses to determine the extent to which the density changes of a flow- 
ing gas may safely be ignored. To this end use will be made of the 
ideal gas law of elementary physics, which may be written most sig- 
nificantly in the form 

P = (226) 

g,RT 


Herein g, is the standard gravitational acceleration (i.e., the magni- 
tude of g at sea level and at latitude 45°), i? is a so-called gas constant, 
and p and T are the absolute pressure intensity and temperature of 
the gas. The gist of this relationship is that the density of a gas 
having certain simplified characteristics will be directly proportional 
to the absolute intensity of pressure to which it is subjected, and in- 
versely proportional to its absolute temperature. 

Variation of atmospheric pressure with elevation. At once apparent 
from Eq. (226) is the fact that, if the familiar hydrostatic relationship 
p yz = constant is applied over a considerable vertical distance, 
appreciable change in the pressure intensity will result in a change in 
the density — and hence in the specific weight — ^which was not taken 
into account in deriving this relationship. Thus, while the hydro- 
static relationship for constant density would indicate a linear varia- 
tion in atmospheric pressure with elevation above the earth, as shown 
by the straight line in Fig. 189, the actual pressure-elevation function 
must be a curve which approaches the vertical axis asymptotically. 
A closer approximation to this function than is permitted by the 
hydrostatic relationship may be determined quite simply from^ Eq. 
(226) by assuming that both the temperature and the gravitational 
force per unit mass do not change with elevation. Since this is equiva- 
lent to the assumption that p/y remains constant, 

^ — 
y To 

in which Po and to correspond to the elevation s = 0; solution of this 
equation for y and substitution in the differential expression for pres- 
sure variation ^ -jdz 

will then yield the readily integrable form 

dp dz 

p Po/yo 

Integration at once leads to the approximate expression 
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Ji) which the hjdrostatic parameter ^/ro fs seen to correspond to the 
height to \\hich the atmosphere would extend if the densitj actuallj 
remained constant 

From the plot of this function on Fig 189 it will be found that the 
assumption of constant density will lead to an error in the computed 


z 

ffi) 


IOlOOO 


0 

Fic 189 Var at on n atmosphenc pmsure M th (lex-at on 

pressure intensit) of onI> 2 percent m a \crt»cal distinct of 5000 feet 
a difference in elcMtion which would seem %er> large ir most engineer 
mg problems but which is rclatnclj small in certain phases of aero- 
nautics and meteorology Under the latter circumstances use must 
be made of the following empirical relationship for the variation of 
the absolute temperature of the atmosphere with tJevation 

T “ 519 - 0 00357 h 

which applies with good approMmalion from h = la 000 feet to the 
isothermal stratosphere The corresponding vaination in pressure in 
tensit> IS shown as a full line in the figurt 
Isothermal flow m conduits Application of the same simplification 
of Eq (226) to the case of the flow of a gas m a uniform «induit JAi 
wise permits tvaluation of the error introducwl b> the assumption t f 
flow at constant density fn iheevcntthat the conduit is not thermal?) 
insulated the temperature of the gas — and hence the magnitude of 
the ratio p/p » r,RT — will be the same at succtssim sections Thtrc 
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fore, in terms of the pressure intcnsit}' and density at some reference 
section, for isothermal flow 

P ^ Pi 

9 Pi 

Since the rate of mass flow must also be constant from section to sec- 
tion, in the case of a uniform conduit 


pV = p, I'l 

The decrease in pressure intensity along the conduit should depend 
only upon the boundan.- resistance and the acceleration of the fluid 
as the density decreases; therefore, 

-dp = ^^dx + pVdV 


However much the velocity may change as the result of the expansion 
of the fluid, the Revmolds number R = VD/v will be unaffected owing 
to the constancy' of the product pV; therefore / will be the same at all 
sections. Although the term pI'dF will obviously not be zero, as a 
first approximation it may be regarded as negligible in comparison 
with the resistance term. Thus, expressing p and V in terms of p, 
Pif Pi, and Vi by means of the foregoing e.\pressions. 



/ PiF,- 
D 2 


dx 


integration of which over the distance L = X 2 — xi then yields 
pr-po- ^Lp,V,^ 


Since 


2Pi 


■f 


D 2 


Pl~ — p2 iPl — p2){Pl + P 2 ) ^ ^ 






the foregoing relationship may be written in the form 
pi ~ p2 = 


2 .^TpifV 


1 + P 2 /P 1 D 2 


(227) 


This is seen to differ from the corresponding resistance equation of 
Chapter VI by a factor depending only upon the ratio P 2 / pi = 
1 — Apfp. E\ddently, so long as the pressure drop ^p is less than 
5 per cent of the initial absolute intensity, neglectjng this factor will 
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inxolve an error of onI> 2H pcr cent — which is permissible m minj 
engineenng calculations 

Acceleratioa under adiabahc conditions Quite distinct from iso- 
thermal flow of this nature is motion which involves such rapid change 
in velocity that the expansion or compression of the gas is adiabahc— 
I e invoKing no change in the heat content per unit mass Under 
such circumstances the isothermal relationship p/pi ®= p/pi is replaced 
by the adiabatic form of Eq (226) 



in which k is essentially constant for any given gas If as a first 
approximation v iscous resistance to motion is ignored the differential 
equation of acceleration becomes simpl> 

~dp - pVdV 

Substitution of the value ptip/Pi)^ * for pm this equation then yields 
-fi‘ * ^ “ PiV d\ 

integration of w hich between sections 1 and 2 of a stream filament leads 
at once to the expression 

which IS the adiabatic counterpart of the energy equation for flow at 
constant density The error invoJvetl by assuming constant ilcnsity 
may be estimated m the following manner The equation is solvtal 
for /)•» the right side is expanded in a scries and pi is thin subtracted 
from both sides whereupon it will be found that 

, a + ] («*) 

Evidently jf adnbaijc flow is Ircattd as flow at constant dinsitv the 
resulting error is riprescntcil as a fret approxim ition by tie term 

*hpi 

For instance m the flow of atr under norma) atmospheric conditions 
a change in viloatv from 50 to 350 fitt p<r socon 1 won! ! involvt a 
discrepancy in tht fompiitid pre< iin changi of only +2* pront 
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It ■\\ould appear from the foregoing discussion that in very' many 
instances gases may truly be treated as fluids of constant density 
without introducing errors of serious magnitude. Even when the re- 
sulting errors may no longer be neglected, ample correction may often 
be made by means of the approximate factors developed herein, thereby 
avoiding tedious evaluation of the more exact relationships. Need- 
less to sa}', however, there is a limit to the applicability of such ap- 
proximate methods, for certain problems of gas flow involve velocities 
approaching — and even exceeding — the speed of sound. If the com- 
plexities of thermodynamic analysis are added to those due to bound- 
ary' cur\‘ature and viscous shear, the general problem of gas flow at 
high velocity obi'iouslj’ becomes extremely involved. However, as 
V ill be shown in the final section of this volume, there exists a funda- 
mental parameter for variable-density' flow w hich permits the conver- 
sion of test results on scale models to any desired prototype conditions. 


Example 57. Natural gas is pumped at the rate of 1000 pounds per hour 
through a d-inch v rought-iron conduit. At a given section the relative pressure 
intensity’ is 15 pounds per square inch, the corresponding density and kinematic 
riscosity being 0 0028 slug per cubic foot and 8 5 X 10“® square foot per second 
(o) If the density \ariation is ignored, what is the maximum length of line for 
which the resulting error in computed pressure drop will not e\ceed 2 per cent^ 
(6) Show that the change in kinetic energy per unit \olume is small compared 
with the energy dissipation per unit tolume in the same distance. 


For the stated conditions, 
V = 


1000 


60 X 60 X 0 0028 X 52 2 X - X 0 5= 

4 


= 15 7 fps 


R = 


15 7x05 
8 5 X 10-5 


92,300 


D 05 
“ 0 00015 
f -002 

(a) If 2/(1 -f p^jpi) = 


= 3330 

1 02 (i e , for 2 per cent error), 

pi = 0 96(14 7 -f- 15) = 28 5 psia = 13 8 psi 


Therefore, from Eq (227), 
(15 - 13 8)144 = 

and 


1 -f 0 96 0 5 2 


1 . L^XI«X 196 x 05 X 2 _ 


2 X 0 02 X 0 0028 X 15 7- 
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(6) At the distance L from the reference section 


Pi “ Pi — = 00028 X 096 * 000269 slug/ft* 
P\ 


U 


1 


Therefore the change in Lmctic energy per unit xolumc will he 
Pi IV PI Ti* . 0 00269 X 0 002S X 157* 

2 2 *" 


0 017 ft lb/ft« 


2 2 
while the energy dissipation per unit ^x^lume ma> be approximated as 
, L pil 1= 


D 2 

The ratio of these %’alucs obMousI) will be exceedingly small 


PROBLEMS 

390 Fstimate from the ebu gi\cn in Fig 189 the temperature ai I riensit) o( the 
atmosphere at an elevation of 6 miles 

391 \\ hat error would be inioKed in ignoring thcelTcct of density variat on when 
computing the pressure intensity of the atmosphere at an elevation of 1000 feet? 

392 Air flows at the rate of 2000 cubic feet per minute in a sheet metal duct 
having a dumeter of IS inches If the pressure intensity at gage 1 is 5 pounds per 
squareinch and/°0015 what will be thercadmgof gage B 750fect down theduct 
(a) assuming constant density and (8) taking the density variation into account? 

393 How far apart could the two gages of ProMcm 392 be without involving an 
error of more than I per cent between the given rate of flow and that computed 
from the measured pressure drop on the assumption of constant density ? 

394 What error would be involved in the constant-density indication of a stag 
nation tube mounted on the wing of an airplane traveling at a speed of 300 m tes 
per hour? 

395 Air under a pressure intensity of IS pounds per square inch is discharged 
into the atmosphere through a I inch welt rounded onfice in the side of a tank Ksti 
mate the error involved in computing the rate of flow without regard to the density 
change 

53 SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MACH NITMBER 

Importance of c as a reference velocity. Considerable attention was 
paid in earlier papes of this chapter to the ceJenty of an clastic wive 
of small mngmtude 
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which was shown to be s>’non\'nioi!s with the speed of sound in any 
given medium. So far as liquids are concerned, E and p — and hence 
c — were found to be very nearly independent of the pressure intensity. 
Gases, on the contrary, vaiy with pressure to an extreme degree in 
both elasticity and density, but the net effect of such variation upon c 
happens to be nil provided that the temperature does not change. 
For instance, from the adiabatic relationship p/p^ = constant it fol- 
lows that 

log p — k log p = constant' 

whence 




and 


E = 


dp 

dp! p 


0 


kp 


The celeritv of a gaseous sound wave of small magnitude (which is 
propagated without appreciable loss in heat) is therefore 


r = V— = 


( 229 ) 


and hence ultimately dependent upon only the absolute temperature. 

So long as the velocity of flow of either a liquid or a gas is very small 
in comparison with the corresponding speed of sound, elastic effects 
will generally be negligible in comparison w ith other factors influencing 
the motion. ’ WTiile it is unlikely that velocities of liquid flow even re- 
motely approaching the sound-wave celeritj w ill e^ er be attaine , t e 
tips of propellers have long since exceeded such \eIocities in air^ an 
many high-speed projectiles likewise traiel in ad\ance o t e soun 
w'aves w hich they produce. Obviously, elastic effects can > no means 

be ignored under such circumstances. _ 

The importance of the wave celerity in problems of aeranautics and 
ballistics becomes the more immediate as c diminish^ in nia^itude 
wdth increasing ele\'ation above the earth, owing to t e rapi ^ rop in 
atmospheric temperature. Such use of c as a reference veloci^^ is of 
course, bv no means limited to the motion of bodies through air. For 
instance,' since the mass rate of steady gas flow through a conduit 
must be the same at successive sections, continued decrease m pres- 
sure-and hence in densit>-requires a continued increase in veloci^'; 
the closer V approaches the limit r, the greater becomes Ae re atn_ e 
error in treating such flow as one of constant density. Similarh, m 
the adiabatic acceleration of eas through on ces or nozz e.,. 
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\clocit> m the zone of Rrentest contraction ma> casil> approich— or 
e\cn ittam — the speed of sound the error in%olved in ignoring the 
resulting densit> change again increasing with the ratio of 1' to c 
The Mach number According to statements made m earlier chap 
tors of this text m the eatnt that fluid propcrtits other than dtnsitv 
would ha\c appreciable influence upon the flow, the Fiilir number 
could be expected to \ar> accordingly If as in the ca'Jt of weight 
vrscositj and surface tension an chstiatj parameter wen. formed of 



the ratio between a tjpical unit inertial reaction {pV II) and a t>pical 
unit elastic force (C/L) the result (pF'/F) should characterize tin 
relative importance of clastic effects m a given state of flow insixe 
tion of this parameter will show that it is simplj the square of the 
ratio I fc — the latter commonl> being known as the l/cr/i niitnber 


M « 


Va/p 


(230) 


It then follows forgiven boundar> gcomctr> that 

E = «(M) (2^1) 

Since the discharge coefficient of an onfice is a particular form of tin 
Euler number it is therefore to be txjxctetl that Cj will var> with 
M just as it has been found to depend in turn upon thi jearameters 
F R and W That such is the case ma> lx? seen from the Cj M 
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plot for the efflux of gas from an orifice in a large pressure tank, shown 
in Fig. 190, G being the weight rate of flow. Noteworthy is the fact 
that as the contracted jet attains 
the speed of sound the efflux rate 
becomes independent of the ex- 
ternal pressure; once this criti- 
cal velocity is reached, in other 
words, outside disturbances can 
no longer be propagated in the 
upstream direction. 

Variation in wave pattern with 
the Mach number. Interestingly 
enough, the formation of sound 
waves due to such high relative 
velocities between a solid and a 
gas is closely analogous to the 
formation of gravit}' wa\'cs on 
the surface of water by a ship or 
a channel constriction. In the 
latter case the form of the visible 
wave pattern has already been 
found to depend on a character- 
istic Froude number — the ratio 
of the relative -velocit)' of the 
liquid to the celerity of a gravity 
wave. In the case of gases, the 
invisible sound-wave pattern 
may be photographed only 
through the variable refraction 
of light from a point source, but 
the similarity of the resulting 
pictures to those of gravitywaves 
produced by similar boundaries 
is in itself enough to convince 
one that the Mach number must 
have the same significance in 
elastic-wave phenomena as the 
Froude number has in gravity-wave phenomena. Such a conclusion 
is further justified by the following schematic analysis of wave prop- 
agation by a small body moving through an otherwise quiet fluid. 

If one assumes, for the sake of ease in visualization, that the mo- 
tion of a bodv is transmitted to the surrounding fluid as a series of 



PHTE XX\^II. Sound-wave silhouettes 
fora Jis-inch spherical projectile at Mach 
numbers of 1, 2, and 4, photographed at 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
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finite— rather thin mfimtesimal— impulses each such impulse should 
Rive rise to a \\a\e which tra\els radiallj outward it the ccicntj c 
from the position of the bod> at the instint of Renerition If the 
speed of the hodj is \er> sinill m comparison with c the tw-o-dimen 
sional pittem of the waves at an> instint can be represented b> i 
s>stcm of pncticallj concentric circles is m Fir 191a As v becomes 
lirRer however the centers of successive wives will be i series of 
points representinR the location of the body is each wive in turn wis 




penented — with the risultiiiK pattern shown in hiR 1916 I \idcntl> 
IS r becomes t\ictl> tqinl to c the Ixxlj w ill be id\ incinR it cxictl> 
the same spcetl as thit part of cicli successne « ivo Ijinp in its path 
IS 1 result {Fir 191f) the wives vmII ill be tinpcnl to i single normal 
line just iheid of the bod> If then r cxccetls c each successive 
wave will be left behind directl> after generition but through subse- 
quent growth will remain tingenl toi pair of lines intersecting at the 
lxxl> As mav lie seen from Fig 191<f thesmeof the anRic between 
cither line and the path of the bodj (known as the Uarfi angle) will 
(h pond u|>on the ratio of r to r If iho forces transmittrtl to the Hiiifl 
b\ the l)od> ire now visuihmi is continuous rather than i schematic 
senes of siiccvsm\c iminil-cs it will Ik. snn that the \c!ocit> condi 
tioiis of I iR I91fl corresjKind to tliost tnateil in tarlicr chapters 
whenm it was tacitl) assuraeil that laoumlarv forces would lie trans 
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mitted instantaneously through any fluid ; in other words, such flows 
correspond to Mach numbers which are very close to zero. Figure 
1916, on the contrar}% represents a phase of motion in which the flow 
pattern is already influenced by elastic effects to an appreciable de- 
gree, while Figs. 191c and 191d simply indicate intermediate and ad- 
vanced stages of such influence; the corresponding Mach numbers are, 
respectively, <1, 1, and >1. 

Form drag at supersonic speeds. Once M exceeds unity, of course, 
no elementary’- force can be transmitted ahead of the body; there is, 
however, a pronounced force concentration along the tangents shown 
in Figs. 191c and 191ff, resulting in a very’ abrupt change in the fluid 
density’ — i.e., a so-called shock wave analogous to the breaking wave 
at the bow of a high-speed ship. Just as in the case of a liquid wave 
or surge, the celerity of an elastic wave increases with amplitude, so 




Fig. 192. Variation in wave pattern with form of projectile nose. 

that shock waves travel more rapidly than sound waves of barely 
audible magnitude. That this must necessarily be true will be seen 
from Fig. 192o, which represents the wave formation produced by’ a 
blunt-nosed body traveling at a speed considerably in excess of the 
reference parameter c = 'V^£/p. The faster such a body moves, the 
higher must be the pressure and density directly ahead — and hence 
the more rapidly this portion of the wave pattern can advance; such 
local conditions correspond, in effect, to the schematic pattern of Fig. 
191c. If, on the other hand, the nose of the body is sufficiently ta- 
pered (as in Fig. 1926), the shock wave which it produces will form a 
conic surface with apex at the very tip; evidently, this will reduce 
the local wave intensity, since the pressure at the nose need no longer 
be sufficiently’ great to produce a local wave celerity equal to the 
speed of flight. 
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Plate XXVIII Wave pattern produced by a 75 millimeter shell traveling 2800 
feet per second at the Aberdeen Proving Ground 

At ^eloatIes below that of sound the process of streamlining is 
confined to the elimination of separation and the resulting formation 
of eddies at the rear of a bod> Above the velocity of sound on the 



Fig 193 Coefficient of drag as a funct on of the Mach number for t>pical 
project le shapes 

contrar) it is the front of the body rather thin the rear which is the 
source of form effects upon the resistance Thus if the Euler number 
15 vvnttcn as a coefficient of drag as in Chipter VI 11 the extent to 
which It vanes with the Mach number will depend largely upon the 
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shap)e of the front part of the body. Such curves of Co : M for typi- 
cal forms of projectile may be seen in Fig. 193, indicating both the 
e.xtent to vhich elastic effects will increase the form drag of any body 
and the e.xtent to which such effects may be reduced by streamlining. 
Much the same considerations apply to the design of high-speed pro- 
pellers and will very likely have considerable influence upon the form 
of the airplane itself as ever greater velocities of flight are attained. 
Needless to say, the parameter M will have as much significance in 
model tests at supersonic speeds as the Reynolds number has at sub- 
sonic speeds. 

Example 58. .Assuming that the Gawe curve of Fig. 193 represents the drag 
function of a lOOO-pound bomb having a diameter of 18 inches, determine the 
velocity at which such a bomb will strike the earth after release from a plane at 
a height of 20.000 feet. 

If, as a first approximation, compressibility effects arc ignored, it will be found 
from Eq. (ISO) tliat 

flF I 2 X 1000 

To = V/" — = / ;;;;E ~ ~ laOOfps 

J 0.2 X - X US'- X 0.0025 

' 4 


Since this e.xceeds the speed of sound, it is evident that the drag coefficient trill 
depend upon the Mach number — which, in turn, must depend for direct evalu- 
ation upon knowledge of the terminal velocity of descent. However, the ve- 
rocity mat" be eliminated from this phase of the problem by simultaneous solu- 
tion of the definition equations for Ca and M. as follows: 


Q = 


F 

Apro'/Z 


M = 


To 

'^kp/p 


whence Cd 


IF J_ 
Akp 


Etadently, for the given values of F, A, k, and p the intersection of the curve 
of this relationship tvith that of the Ga%Te function should correspond to the 
desired \-alues of Cd and M, as discussed in Sections 40 and 41. Taking arbi- 
trarily the ^•aIues Cd ~ 0.4 and Cd = 0.5, it m’ll be found that the correspond- 
ing \alues M = 0.98 and M = 0.87, respectively, will be obtained for the 
condition that 


2F 

Akp 


2 X 1000 


= 0.382 


- X 1.5= X 1.40 X 14.7 X 144 
4 


-A second-degree hyperbola (i.e., Cd ~ 1/M-) passing through these points on 
Fig. 193 mil be found to intersect the Ga%ve curve at Cd = 0.42, whence 


ro = 


/ 2F _ I 2 X 1000 

aj 0.42 X I X 0= X 0.0025 


1040 fps 
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probu;ms 

396 Air IS pumped at the rate of 200 pounds per minute through a 6 inch duct 
If the gage readings at stations A and B a considerable d stance apart are 60 and 5 
pounds per square inch rcspectnel) nhat hjH be the corresponding Afach numbers 
of the flow? 

397 When the pressure gage on a tank of compressed air reads 30 pounds per 
square inch what will be the rate of outflow through a H inch orifice in the side of 
the tank? What would be the corresponding Mach number? What error would 
result jf the rate of flow were computed without regard to elastic effects? 

398 Estimate from the wave angle formed by the projectile of Plate XXVIII 
the Mach number and the speed of flight 

399 Assuming the sphere of Plate XXVII to be steel (speafic gravity *• 7 85) de 
termine for each Mach number the ratio of the drag to the weight of the sphere 

400 Assuming the blunt fKrupp) and the pointed (Aberdeen) projectiles of Fig 
193 to hav e a diameter of 2 inches and a weight of 7 pounds determine and sketch to 
scale the force components acting upon each when traveling horizontally at a speed 
of 1800 feet per second 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 HewwouIdthepressurediagramofFig 184 vary if the section in question were 
midwa> between the ends of the pipe instead of directly upstream from the valve? 

2 WTi} IS It unitkel) thar an underwater body n-ill ever attain a velont) as great 
18 that of an elastic wave? 

3 Should the failure to take into account the density change for flow through a 
thermally insulated pipe cause a greater or smaller error than for isothermal flow ? 

4 WTiy does the pressure intensity of a gas — but not of a liquid — represent jioten 
tial energy? 

5 Show the ana1og> between the gravitj 8u~gC3 of Fig 69 and sound waves of 
different intensities 

6 At what speed in miles per hour will an airplane travel as fast as sound? 
WTi) will the wings generate sound waves well before this speed is attained? 

7 Compare the shapes of barges freighters and destrojers with those of low 
speed and high speed projectiles and explain the reasons for the variation 

8 The high-densit> (pressure) wind tunnel has been shown useful in attaining 
high Rej-nolds numbers for model tests What effect should this have upon the 
Mach number? Ma> R and M be varied independently in such a tunnel? 
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64. APPLICATION OF DIMENSIONAL PRINCIPLES 

Dimensional homogeneity. A fundamental requisite of any correct 
mathematical expression is that the quantities between which an 
equalit}' is stated to exist be dimensionally as well as numerically 
equivalent. An equation must, in other words, be dimensionally homo- 
geneous if the ph3'sical condition which it expresses is to be generallj' 
true. 

Since all phenomena of mechanics in effect represent an application 
of Newton’s laws of motion, which in turn are dimensionally describ- 
able in terms of length [L], time [T], force [F], and mass [ill], these di- 
mensions should be the only ones appearing in any equation of me- 
chanics. If, moreover, the proportionality factor of Newton’s second 
law is defined as a pure number, then any one of these four dimensions 
may be replaced b}' a particular combination of the other three. That 
is, bt' writing Newton’s second law in the equation form 

F = Ma 


the force dimension is specifically related to the length, time, and 


mass dimensions: 



It follows therefrom 



or, more generally. 


that 




( 232 ) 


It is quite arbitrary" which three of the four dimensions are chosen 
for general use; indeed, it is often conv^enient to follow different poli- 
cies at different times, depending upon the problem under considera- 
tion. For example, it is more significant to think of density as having 
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the dimension [M/L?] than [FT/L*] or I aItJiough aJ) three 

are equally correct On the other hand it would be less significant— 
though more consistent with the foregoing example — to consider the 
dimension of pressure intensity as {\I/LT''\ than simply \F/L^] 
There is of course a practical limit to such freedom of selection the 
more general use of length and time efrecti\ely restricting the alter 
nati\e categories to force and mass 
As a typical example of the homogeneity test for the dimensional 
correctness of an equation the pressure relationship frequently u«cd 
in the foregoing pages may be considered 



In dimensional terms this equation would have the form 

If force (or mass) is now repheed by its equivalent combination of the 
other three dimensions the two sides of the equation will be found to 
be identical 

1-^1 -B®') 

Evidently therefore the ratio Ap/(p''*/2) is truly a dimensionless 
quantity Consider on the other hand the Chfry relationship 

I » cVrs 

If C IS assumed to be a dimensionless factor (as any general coefficient 
should bo) it will be found that 

Obviou«Iv if the equation is to be dimensionally homo geneous then 
C must have the dimension (le C *= as shown m 

Chapter \ II) 

\lthough dimensional bomogcneitv is thus a pnmarv requisite for 
the general validitv of an i*quation it must not be as.iimed that any 
Wjuation which is iIim«.n«jonally homogeneous is jx-rforce correct 
Thin, an moreover many empincal formulas in ixistcnct which an. 
not dimtnsionallv homogeneous (see for example Fq (233)J but 
which nevertheless serve a useful purpose m faithfullv nproeluang 
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experimental data over a limited range for a particular dimensional 
sptem. To be truly general, however, an expression must be dimen- 
sionally sound a fact which in itself permits a far more significant 
basis for interpreting experimental results than simple curv-e fitting 
without regard to dimensional homogeneity. Even so far as the rou- 
tine solution of problems is concerned, a rapid check of dimensional as 
well as numerical accuracy in all equations will permit many an error 
of omission from occurring. 

Dimensions of quantities describing boundary, flow, and fluid char- 
acteristics. In Table Vare listed the most important of the quanti- 
ties used in the study of fluid motion, together with their customary' 
algebraic symbols, opposite each of which is gii'en the corresponding 
dimension in both L-T-F and L-T-M terms. These are arranged, for 
ma.ximum significance, in the following four groups: first, those de- 
scribing the boundary' geometry and shape of the flow pattern and 
hence involving only the length dimension; second, those describing 
the kinematics of the flow pattern and hence involving only the length 
and time dimensions (included in this group, because of their dimen- 
sional nature, are the ratios of two fluid properties to the fluid den- 
sity); third, those terms required in describing the dynamics of the 
flow pattern and hence involving either force or mass in addition to 
length and time; fourth, the series of dimensionless parameters com- 
monly used in analyzing general flow conditions. This tabulation will 
be found of constant reference value, both in checking the dimensional 
accuracy of flow equations and in converting units of measurement 
from one dimensional system to another. 

Conversion, of dimensional units. There is, unfortunately, no uni- 
versal system of dimensional units in general use throughout the 
world, and even within any one countiy' different sj’stems are preferred 
by different professions. The second (1/86,400 of the mean solar daj') 
is, to be sure, the standard unit in the measurement of time; but com- 
mon use of the foot by English-speaking peoples and of the centimeter 
by others as the unit of length leads at once to obvious inconvenience 
in engineering intercourse. The situation becomes really invoh'ed, 
however, when one considers the units of force and mass. The gram 
is recognized as the unit of mass in most physical sciences, but conti- 
nental engineers consider the kilogram (1000 grams) the unit of force. 

In England, similarlj', the pound has long since been adopted as the 
unit of mass, but in .America the pound is generally associated with 
the measurement of force. 

If the metric gram, the British pound, and the .American slug arc 
all considered basic units of mass, these units will obviously be inde- 
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Dimensiovs op Quantities Descbisivc Boundary, Flow, asd 
Fluid Characteristics 


Dimensions in terms of 


L-T-F L-T M 


Geometric 

Length (any linear tncasuremenl) 

Area 

Volume 

Slope 


Kinematic 

Time 

\mtat 

angular 

Acceleration, linear 
angular 

Volume rate of flow, total 
per unit aidch 
Circulation 

CraMtational acceleration (y/p) 
Kinematic visccisit> (p/p) 


D)namic 

Mass 

Force 

Mass rlcnsit) 

Specific Height 
Djnamtc viscosity 
Surface tension 
Elastic modulus 
Pressure intcnsit) 
Shear intensity 
Impulse momentum 
Work energy 
Power 

Dimensionless 
Euler number 
Froude number 
Reynolds nuwi>er 
Weber number 
Mach number 
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pendent of any gravitational system, for they are measures purely of 
the quantity of matter within a given body. Since, according to the 
universally accepted significance of the Newtonian equation, 1 unit of 
force is that which will accelerate 1 unit of mass at a rate equal to 
1 unit of length per unit of time per unit of time, then the correspond- 
ing force unit in each of these systems must be of such magnitude as 
to produce a unit acceleration upon the given unit of mass. That is, 
a force of 1 dyne will by definition accelerate a 1-gram body 1 centi- 
meter per second per second; a force of 1 poundal will accelerate a 
1-pound body 1 foot per second per second; and a force of 1 pound 
will accelerate a 1-slug body 1 foot per second per second. 

If, now, it is desired to convert the units of a given dimensional 
quantity from one of these systems to another, use must be made of 
internationally adopted standards for the relative magnitudes of the 
corresponding units. The centimeter, which represents approximately 
one-billionth of the distance at sea level from the equator to either 
pole, is defined as one-hundredth as long as the international proto- 
type meter preserved in metal at Sevres, France. The foot is defined 
as a unit which is 30.48+ times as long as the centimeter. The gram, 
which corresponds very closely to the mass of 1 cubic centimeter of 
water at 4° Centigrade, is defined as one-thousandth of the mass of 
the international prototype kilogram, also preserved in metal at Sevres. 
The pound as a unit of mass is then defined as 453.6— times as great 
as the gram. But since a body having a mass of 1 pound is considered 
in America as having a standard weight (i.e., gravitational attraction) 
of 1 pound, the slug must be defined as well in terms of the standard 
gravitational attraction g, = 32.17+ feet per second per second. In 
other words, the American slug is 32.17+ times as great as the British 
pound and hence 14,593 - times as great as the metric gram. Like- 
wise, the kilogram as a force unit is 9.81- X 10® times as great as the 
dyne. 

Use of these standards in performing the desired conversion of units 
may take either of two alternative forms of algebraic operation. One 
involves substituting the equivalent number of units of the required 
system for the unit of the given system. The other consists in multi- 
plying the quantity in question by the ratio of the unit equivalents. 
Neither form of operation, of course, will alter either the magnitude 
or the dimension of the quantity upon which it is performed, since 
one amounts to the interchange of equal values and the other to mul- 
tiplication by the ratio of equal values (i.e., by unity). 

As the latter procedure has been shown by experience to be less 
subject to inconsistency — and hence error — in manner of application. 
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a senes of unit con\ersion ratios useful m problems of fluid motion 
has been compiled m Table VI Each ratio has been so constituted 
that the numerical factor is greater thin 1, the conversion operation 
being either multiplication or division in such manner that the units 
from which it is desired to con\crt «j 11 cancel in numerator and de- 
nominator 

TABLE VI 

UviT CowcBsroN Ratios 


Wh 

j Volume 

30 5 cm 

1 S44Q ft 

t 61 km 

35 Jft* 

1 7 45 cal 

2S31il-n 

h 1 

1 m Ic 

mile 


ft* 

ft* 

V.looly 

Flo* rate 

Mau denstjr 

Sceafic weight 

Force Inteiuity 

1 4<7 tof : 

1 1 69 rp9 

4«9 fpro 

1 94 duet ft’ 

62 4 ib n* 

I4J3 pd 

mph 

1 Vnot 

d. 

e» <x 

IT CC 

kg cm* 

Mau I 

1 Force 

1 46 X to* tr 

i 3' 3 lb 

4S4 er 

1 4 45 X ll>*d»i>-» 


2 205 Ib 

due 

due I 

lb 

Ib 

34 2 r- unildti 1 

kg 

Enctiy I 

lo»-er 1 

V.^iy 

77S a Ib 

2 66 X 10* ft lb 

550 It Ib eec 1 

1 746 watt. 

475 po lee 

929 atokrt 

Btu 

kw hr 

1 1 

1 hp 

ib-icc ft* 

1 

fl’/pre 


Consider, for cvimplo the conversion of 17 5 ftet to the equivalent 
number of centimcttrs Since Table VI indicates tint there are ap- 
proKimatelj 30 5 centimeters per foot of length, multiplication of 1 7 5 

feet bj the ntio — , followed bj cancelation of IiU units in nu- 

merator and denominator, will Jield the desired result 

17 5 ft = 17 S ft X = 17 S X 30 5 cm = 534 cm 

As a second example, assume that the stress intcnsit> of 643 d>ncs 
per square centimeter must be converted to the equivalent number of 
pounds per square foot According to the table, there arc csscntiallj 
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4.45 X 10^ dynes per pound and, as before, 30.5 centimeters per foot. 

4.45 X 10“ dynes , , . , /SO.i 

— and multiplying by 1 — - 


Hence, dividing by 
, dynes 


t5 cmV 


643 


cm 


lb 

, , , dynes 
643 ^^ X 


Ib 


cm^ 4.45 X 10® dvnes 


X 


/ 30.5 
\ ft 


ft / ’ 
cm^“ 


643 X 30.5^ lb 
4.45 X 10® ft^ 


1.344 psf 


66. PROPERTIES OF COMMON FLUIDS 

Density. The measurement of mass usually involves comparison of 
the gravitational attraction exerted upon the body of matter in ques- 
tion with that exerted upon a reference body of know n mass, through 
use of either a beam or a spring balance. Since, for accuracy, the 
reference measurement should be made at the same locality, the ex- 
act magnitude of the local gravitational attraction is evidently of no 
consequence. Division of the mass of the body of matter by the vol- 
ume of the space which it occupies under the required conditions then 
yields its mass density. 

The density of evety liquid varies somewhat with temperature and 
pressure. Since such variation plays only a minor role in practical 
computations, the values for typical liquids at 60° Fahrenheit and 
14.7 pounds per square inch absolute given in Table \TI will prove 

TABLE VTI 


Density Characteristics of Common Liquids under Atmospheric Pressure 

AT 60° Fahrenheit 


Liquid 

Density 

P 

slug/ft^ 

Specific 
\\ eight 

T 

lb/ft=* 

Liquid 

Densiu 

p 

slug/ft^ 

Specific 

Weight 

r 

lb/ft= 

.'Ucohol. ethvl 

1 .53 

49 3 

Mercury 

26.3 

847 

Benzene 

1 71 

54 9 

Oil 



Brine(20%NaCl) 

2 23 

71 6 

lubricating 

1.65-1.70 

53-55 

Carbon tetra- 



crude 

1.65-1 SO 

53-5S 

chloride 

3 09 

99 5 

fuel 

1.80-1.90 

58-61 

Gasoline 

1.28-1 34 

41-43 

Water 



Glycerine 

2.45 

78 8 

fresh 

1.94 

62.4 

Kerosene 

1 51-1 59 

49-51 

salt 

1.09 

64 0 
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suffiaentU accunte for most purposes The same is not true of giscs 
however since a gas varies jn densitj with both temperature and pres 
sure in dose accordance uith the ideal gas equation 


fi 


P 

t.RT 


( 226 ) 


m which the magnitudes of both p and T must be referred to the re- 
spectne absolute zeros (459” below zero Fahrenheit in the latter m 
stance) Table VIII therefore lists the densities of common gases at 


TABLE Mil 


DEvsm Ch«4cteiiistics of Comuos Cases unofe Atsiosphesic Pxessuee at 
60* Fahresheit 


Gas 

i 

Dens 

p 

sfug/ft* 

Specific 

Weght 

lb ft* 

Gas 

Constant 

R 

ft ‘F 

Adiahac e 
Constant 
k 

Acet>lene 

0 00215 

0 0693 

59 3 

) 26 

Air 

0 00237 

0 0763 

S3 3 

1 40 

Ammonia 

0 OOHI 

0 0455 

1 89 5 

1 31 

Carbon d oxide 

0 00363 

0 !17 

34 9 

1 2S 

Helum 

: 0 000329 

0 0106 

386 

1 66 

H)'drogcn 

0 000165 

0 00531 

767 

I 40 

Methane (nature gas) 

0 00132 

0 0424 

96 3 

1 32 

OT>-gen 

0 0026’ 

0 OS44 

48 3 

1 40 

\ trogen 

0 00’29 

0 0739 

55 1 

1 40 

Sulfur d oxide 

0 00537 

0 173 

23 6 

1 26 


60® Fahrenheit and 14 7 pounds per square inch absolute together 
with A’alues of R from which the densities at an> desired tempen 
tures and pressures ma> be computed 
SpecxRc wefgtt The werghf per uatt i dome of ao} aub^taace rau^t 
be computed from the den«;m of the substance and the local magni 
tude of the gra\ national acceleration Variation m the latter quan 
tit> IS do«el> indicated b> the empirical relationship 

^ = 32 1721 - 0 0S211co5 2« - 0 000003A (233) 

in which ^ IS latitude and A is cIe\'ation in feet abo\-c mean «n Ictt! 
As will be «een from inspection of this equation the standard graai 
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tational acceleration g, = 32.1739 feet per second per second is very 
nearly equal to that at sea level and 45° latitude, while the commonly 
used value g = 32.2 feet per second per second does not differ by even 
1 per cent from that corresponding to most localities in the United 
States. For this reason the values for y given in Tables VII and VIII 
will be found sufficientlj'^ accurate for engineering calculations. 

Viscosity. Fluid viscosity has become important in so many fields 
of practice during recent decades that confusing units of measure- 
ment are still encountered. The ease of timing efHux through the 
outlet of a tank led to the adoption of the efflux period for a given 
quantity of fluid as a relative viscosity measure in the classification 
of oils, but the shortness of standard outlet tubes necessarily yields 
non-linear functions betvveen time and viscosity in the lower range. 
However, use of a long capillary tube, a rotating cylinder, or a falling 
sphere, together with the corresponding equation of viscous motion, 
will permit direct evaluation of the dynamic (or the kinematic) vis- 
cosity in basic L-T-F or L-T-M units. In the metric system the vis- 
cosity units themselves have conveniently been given names; that is, 

1 dyne-second per square centimeter is customarily called a poise and 
1 square centimeter per second is called a stoke. Similar terms for the 
viscosity units in the English and American systems have not yet 
been adopted. In passing it might be noted that the kinematic vis- 
cosity of liquids may be evaluated with close approximation from the 
efflux time for a Saybolt Universal viscosimeter through use of the 
empirical formula v ~ 2.37 X 10~®/ — 1.94 X 10”®/^, in which v is 
measured in square feet per second and t in seconds. 

In Figs. 194 and 195 are plotted cun^es of dynamic viscosity versus 
temperature for gases and liquids commonly encountered, from which 
it will be seen that, although a considerable change with temperature 
invariably takes place, the difference in molecular spacing between 
liquids and gases results in opposite trends of the Dvo systems of 
curves. Except under very extreme conditions, pressure is found to 
have no effect upon either the form or the position of these curv^es; 
they may therefore be considered independent of pressure for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

The curves of kinematic viscosity, reproduced in Fig. 196 for both 
liquids and gases, indicate the same general trends. However, it will 
be noted that the relative positions of the liquid and the gas curves are 
radically different from those of Figs. 194 and 195, gases evidently 
being considerably more viscous per unit density than many common 
liquids. Attention should also be called to the fact that these curves 
are specifically for conditions of atmospheric pressure, values for the 



Fig 101 Djnamc Mscosty versus lemperature for conmon 53*0* and 1 gu 1*. 

pi«cs at other pressures bcinp obtaimblo from I ig IW through tliM 
Sion by the corresponding tknsity 

Surface tension. The measurement of surface energy may l>c per 
formed by the bubble mtthixl describe*! in Chapter X although con 
sulcnbly more refined nppantiis not tvarranting discussion hi run 
IS usually cmplovc-U m precise work As will fx noted from Table lA 
the coc/Ticionts of suffice tension of common liquids other than mtr 
cury do not differ greatly so that little could U g uneel exptnmtn 
tilh by use of different liquids in the effort to cover a wide Weber 
number range fn fact (he simple aiUUtion of aerosol to water wi 1 
y iild practie^ally as great a v-anition in er as could othcrw iso lx? obtaine-el 
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Fig. 195. Dynamic \iscosity versus temperature for typical grades of oil. 

TABLE IX 

Surface Tension of Common Liquids in Contact with Air 
VT 68° Fahrenheit 

I Surface Tension 


-Alcohol, ethyl 
Benzene 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Kerosene 

Water 


Surface Tension 


ff 

Ib/ft 

Liquid 

0 00153 

Mercurj , in air 

0.00198 

in water 

0 00183 

in vaLUum 

0 0016-0 0022 

Oil. lubricating 

0 00498 

crude 


0 0352 
0.0269 
0.0333 

0 0024-0.0026 
■0 0016-0.0026 
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Elastic modulus. So far as the bulk modulus of elasticity of any 
gas is concerned, reasonably exact evaluations may be made by means 
of the ideal-gas law p = />abs/gsf?7nbs and the definition equation for 
the modulus. The latter, however, depends upon whether isothermal 
(constant-temperature) or adiabatic (constant-heat) conditions pre- 
vail during the volume change: if the change is isothermal, E = p^hs', 
if it is adiabatic, E = kp^^ys {k being the ratio of the specific heats 
for constant pressure and constant volume, as listed in Table VIII). 

The elastic characteristics of liquids in relation to temperature and 
pressure are by no means so definitely established. Although it is 
known that botli pressure and temperature influence the magnitude of 
E, systematic data for even the most common liquids are very incom- 
plete. Approximate values arc given for water at atmospheric pres- 
sure in Table XI, a rise in E of about 2 per cent occurring for each 
1000-pounds-per-square-inch rise in pressure intensity. Ocean water 
has an elastic modulus which averages about 9 per cent higher than 
that of fresh water under comparable conditions. If the nominal 
value of E for fresh water is taken as 300,000 pounds per square inch, 
corresponding values for other common liquids will be as follows: salt 
water, 330,000; glycerine, 630,000; mercurj% 3,800,000; and oil, 180,000 
to 270,000 pounds per square inch. 

Properties of air and water. Although scientists and engineers en- 
gaged in the various professions dealing with fluid motion are con- 
fronted with a steadilj' growing number of commercially important 


TABLE X 

Mech.\nical Properties of Air at Atmospheric Pressure 


Temperature 

T 

° Fahrenheit 

Density 

p 

slug/ft^ 

Specific 

Weight 

y 

Ib/ft’ 

Dynamic 

Viscosity 

Ib-sec/ft" 

0 

0.00268 

0.0862 

3.28 X 10-'^ 

20 

0.00257 

0.0827 

3.50 

40 

0.00247 

0 .0794 

3.62 

60 

0.00237 

0.0763 

3.74 

80 

0.00228 

0.0735 

3 .85 X 10“' 

100 

0.00220 

0.0709 

3.96 

120 

0.00215 

0.0684 

4.07 

150 

0.00204 

0.0651 

4.23 

200 

0.00187 

0.0601 

4.49 X 10-' 


Kinematic 

Viscosity 

V 

ftVsec 


1.26 X 10-* 
1.36 
1.46 
1.58 

1.69 X 10-^ 
1.80 
1.89 
2.07 

2.40 X 10“^ 
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Elastic 

Modulus 

B 

psi 


Ij.l 


Surface 

Tension 
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Viscosity 

ft^/sec 
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fluids, the fact remains that the abundance of air and water and their 
essentialitt’ to civilized life make tliem by far the most predominant 
in routine problems of flow. For this reason Tables X and XI list 
the meclianical properties of air and water, respectively, for the range 
of temperatures normally encountered in engineering practice; at- 
mospheric pressure intensitj" is used as the basis of these values. In 
the tabulation for water, it will be noted, the vapor pressure has also 
been included, owing to its importance in problems of cavitation. 
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turbulent, 187—189, 234, 244 
velocity distribution in, 188 
Breaking surge, 143, 144 
Brine, properties of, 357, 360, 362 
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Bubble method of measuring surface 
cnergj', 315, 316, 360 
Bulk modulus of elasticity, definition of, 
328 
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Buoyancy, 76 


Camber, 281 

Capacity coefficient, 298-300, 303, 304 
Capillary depression, 320, 321 
Capillary rise, 319, 320 
Capillary waves, 323—325 
Carbon dioxide, properties of, 358, 360, 
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bon tetrachloride, properties of, 357, 
360-363 
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jrity, of capillary waves, 323-325 
f elastic waves, 328-335, 342-349 
f gravity waves, 141-143, 325 
f surface -waves, 324, 325 
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Backwater profile, 225 
Bakhmeteff, B. A., 146 
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Center of pressure, 74, 76 
Centijnctcr, dcfinitjon of, 355 
Centrifugal pumps and fans 301-30S 
Centroid, 74, 75 
Charters A C , 348, 3S0 
Ch<:zy, A do, 217 
Chftj coefficient, 217 
Chfzy equation, 217, 222, 352 
Chord. 282 
Chu, P F , 146 
Circulation, definition pj, 273 
around cambered foil, 280-283 
around cylinder, 273-277 
around inclined plate. 278-280 
in radial flow machiner>, 301, 302 
in tortex trial, 239 
Cfassical hydrod>namics, I 
Classification of surface profiles 225, 226 
Coefficient of contraction, onfice 5^59 
slot. 56-58. 90. 91 
sluice gate. 91, 93-96 
«cir, 91,92 

Coefficient of discharge, Chezy. 2l7 
orifice. 58. 59, 104. 105, 168. 2$$. 256 
344 

slot, 58 91, 92 
sluice gate, 91, 95, 96 
Venturi meter, 255, 256 
’Rcir, 91-93 

Coefficient of drag airfoils 282-286 
projectiles 347-349 
surfaces 186-188 
svmmctrical bodies, 244-249 
Coefficient of lift airfoils 282, 285, 286 
rotating cjjinder 276 
rotating sphere, 277 
Coefficient of surface tension 317 
of common fluids 36l 
of water, 364 
Cohesion, 313 317,318 
wort of, 313 

Colclirool,. C F , 209, 210 
Colebrook transition function, 2O9 2IO 
Commercial pipes, resistance of, 209-212 
Components ofboundarj pressure 74-76 
of force on bbdc element, 289. 290 
of \e1oeity stetor, 9 
Comprcsslbilit) , 328, 336-341 
Conduits of non-ctrcular cross section, 
214-219 


Contact angle, 318, 319 
Contjnuitj.equationsof, 13-16, 110, IlS 
329 

Contraction cotfficient, onfice, 56-59 
slot 56-58, 90, 91 
sluice gate, 91, 93-96 
weir, 91,92 

Contractions conduit, 257-259, 265 
Control sections open-chmnel, 227 
Convectnc acceleration, definition of, 32 
Coatvrsiofi of unils, J3J, 335-357 
Cooserter, torque, 307-310 
Correction factors mean-tcJocitj, 112- 

115 

Coupling fluid, 307-309 
Critical depth 135-139, 224-227 
Critical slope, channels of 225, 226 
Critical velocity Froude 135-139 
Rejnolds 172-174 

Crude oil properties of 357 360-362 
C>linder, drag of 247 249 
pressure distnbution around 238, 219 
rotating 273-277 

Darc> H . 201, 209 

Darc) Wcisbach resistance coefficient 

201 

David Tavlor Model Basin iv 293 334 
Deformation fluid 21 150-154 
Deformation drag definition of. 232 
Degree of wetting 319 
Dcnsit>, definition of 44 
of air 363 

of common fluids, 357 358 
of water 364 

Depth critical 135-139, 224-227 
mean. 227 
uniform 224-227 
De«e>. \ S.245 
Differential manometer 71 
Diffusion coelTicicnt, tT9, tSO 
Dimensional homogeneitj . 351 
Dimensionless parameters. 353 354 
Dimensions, table of, 354 
theor> of, 351-353 
Direction of flow 10 
Discharge maximum, 136-139 
Discharge cot ffioent. Chez>. 217 
onfice 58 59. 10» 105 168 255 256 
344 
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Discharge coefficient, slot, 58, 91, 92 
sluice gate, 91, 95, 96 
Venturi meter, 255, 256 
weir, 91-93 

Discharge diagram, 136-138 
Discharge meters, 254, 256, 261, 262 
Discontinuity, surface of, 171, 233, 234 
Disk, drag of, 245, 249 
pressure distribution around, 236 
Dissipation of energj’, in laminar flow, 
160-162 

in turbulent flow, 176, 177 
in wakes, 234 

Divergent flow, separation in, 24-27, 233, 
234 

Downwash, 284, 285 
Drag coefficient, for airfoils, 282-286 
for projectiles, 348 
for surfaces, 186-188 
for symmetrical bodies, 244—249 
Drag definitions, deformation, 232 
form, 234, 347 
surface, 232 

Drag equation, 244, 282 
Duct fans, 298-300 
Durand, \V. F., 42 

Dynamic similarity, 105, 106, 138-140, 
168, 179, 323-325, 344, 349 
Dynamic viscosity, definition of, 150-152 
of air, 360, 363 
of common fluids, 360, 361 
of water, 360, 364 
Dyne, definition of, 355 


Eddy size, 178-180 

Eddy velocity, 178-180 

Eddy viscosity', 177—180 

Effective pitch, 289-291 

Efficiency, 292, 296, 299, 302, 308-310 

Efflux, 55-60 

Elastic modulus, definition of, 328 
of common fluids, 363 


of water, 364 

Elastic waves, 328-335, 342-349 
Energy', definition of, 112 


flux of, 113 
kinetic, 112-114 
potential, 114 
Energy' dissipation, in 


laminar flow, 160- 


162 


Energy dissipation, in turbulent flow 
176, 177 
in wakes, 234 

Energy principle, 109, 112—115 
Enlargements, conduit, 258—260, 265 
Equation, acceleration, 46 
Bernoulli, 81, 133 
Chezy', 217 

continuity, 13-16, 110, 115, 329 
discharge, 58, 59, 91-95 
drag, 139, 244, 282 
efflux, 58, 59, 91, 92 
energy', 113, 115 
Euler, 46, 62, 80 
gradually varied flow, 222, 225 
I^rman-Prandtl, 194, 195, 204, 205 
lift, 276, 282 
momentum, 112, 115 
Poiseuille, 158, 202 
pressure, 49, 51 
Stokes, 158, 244 
velocity distribution, 198 
Equivalent sand roughness, 209-211 
Establishment of flow, 128-130 
Euler, L., 62, 81 

Euler number, 62, 102-106, 166-168, 186, 
202, 203, 236, 237, 243, 244, 322, 
344, 348, 354 

Eulerian equations, 46, 62, 80 
integration of, 47, 49, 80-82 

Page, A., 238, 247 

Falling head, orifice discharge under, 125, 
126 

Fan, duct, 298-300, 304, 305 
open, 295, 296 
Filament, dye, 173, 174 
Flachsbart, O., 237, 239 
Flow meters, 94, 254—256, 261, 262 
Flow net, definition of, 20 
Flow-net construction, 22, 23 
Flow nets, 20, 22-25, 50, 56, 89, 93, 95, 
108 

Flow patterns, 8, 14, 15, 35, 37-39, 233, 
236, 237, 239-241, 248, 254, 259 
273, 279-281, 283 
Fluctuation, velocity of, 177—180 
Fluid couplings, 307-309 
Fluid properties, 357-365 
Fluid turbulence, definition of, 176 
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Flux, of energ:>, 113 
of momentum, 112 
Foot, definition of, 355 
Force, 43, 351 

due to pressure gradient, 46 
due to gravit>. 65-67 
units of, 43, 355 

Form drag, subsonic, 234, 243-250, 276, 
282 

supersonic, 347-349 
Francis turbine, 3Ql~305 
Free jet, 98-101, 103, 325 
Free surface, constancy of pressure at, 
65. 72, 87 

curvilinear flou with 87-96 
Freeman, J R , 108, 209 
Frequency of vortex formation, 240, 241 
Froude, \V , 106 

Froudc number, 104-106, 13&-140, 145- 
147, 202, 322, 344, 345. 354 
Fuel oil, properties of, 357, 361 362 
Fuhrmann, G , 235, 245 

Gallon, magnitude of, 356 
Gas constant. 337 
of common gases 358 
Gas law, Ideal, 337 358,363 
Gasotine, properties of, 357, 360, 362 
Cebers, F , 187 
Generation of heat 160-162 
Geometric pitch, 289, 290 
Giacomelli, R , 7 
Gibson, A H . 149, 350 
Clauert, H . 312 

Gljccnne. properties of, 357, 361, 362 
Goldstein, S , 231, 270 
Gradient, definition of, 46 
pierometnc, 67, 162, 163, 201, 216 
pressure, 46, 66 154-158, 161, 162, 
176, 201, 339, 341 

vcloat.v, 152, 156, 157, 171, 172, 177, 
178, 185. 188, 192. 193, 215 
Graduall) vaned flow, 221-228 
differeniul equation of, 224. 225 
Gram, definition of, 355 
Gravitational acceleration, 64, 65. 357, 
359 

standard. 337. 355. 359 
varution of, 65. 358 
Gravitational attraction, 64, 357 


Gravitj currents, 147, 227, 228 
Gravitv waves, 141-143. 324,325 
Greve, F, \\ , 209 
Guide vanes, 261, 296, 298, 308. 309 

Head coefficient, 298-300, 304 
ffcad definitions, pierometnc, 67, 73 
pressure, 67 
specific, 134 
ti^l, 81 
vidocity, 81 

1 lead loss, at conduit transitions, 263-267 
in laminar flow, 162, 163 
in turbulent flow, 201, 202, 215, 222 
Heat, generation of, 160-162 
Heat transfer, 179 
Height of hjdraulic jump, 145, 146 
Helium, properties of, 358, 360, 362 
Ilersey, M D,182 
Heywood, F . 209 
Homogeneity, dimensional, 351 
Horsepower magnitude of, 356 
Hoskins L M . 209 
Hjdraulic jump. 145-147 227 
Hjdraulic machinerv, 121 122 
H>draulic radius 216 
Hjdraulics, I 

Hj-drodynamics classical I, tOO 
Hjdrogen, properties of, 338 3(0,362 
Ifjdrostatic pressure distribution, 72 
74-77, 138 235, 337 338 
lljdrostatics 72-77 

Ideal gas Jaw 337, 358 363 
Impeller, fluid-coupting, 308, 309 
pump 301 

Impulse, definition of, 110 
Impulse momentum equation 110 
Indued drag. 284-286 
Inertu 43 

Inlets, conduit. 257, 258, 265 
Instabilit), 170-174 
Intensitj of pressure definition of, 45 
Intensity of shear definition of, 150, 157 
International profotj pe kilogram, 355 
International prototjpe meter. 355 
Inveniori of jets 325 
IiTQtational flow, definition of. 21 
Irrotational vortex. 87, 83, 272 
fsMhermal flow, 338-340, 363 
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Jet contraction, 56 
Jet geometrj', 9S-101, 103 
Jet inversion, 325 
Johansen, F. C., 238, 256 
Joukowsk}-, N., 281, 282 
Jouko\\-sk\' profile, 281, 282, 284 
Jump, hydraulic, 145-147, 227 

Karman, Th. von, 7, 182, 188, 239 
Karraan vortex trail, 239-241 
Karman-Prandtl resistance equations, 
203-205, 217 

Karman-Prandtl velocity-distribution 
equations, 194-197, 217 
Karman-Schoenherr drag equation, 188 
Kelvin, Lord, 323 
Kempf, G., 187 

Kerosene, properties of, 357, 360-362 
Kessler, L. H., 209 
Keulegan, G. H., 149, 231 
Kilometer, magnitude of, 357 
Kinematic eddy ttscosity, 178, 179 
Kinematic viscosity, definition of, 167 
of air, 362, 363 
of common fluids, 362 
of water, 362, 364 
Kinetic energy, 114 
King, H. \V., 270 
Kirchhoff, G., 57 
Knot, magnitude of, 356 
Kristal, F. A., 312 

Lamb, H., 63 

Laminar boundary layer, 184-187 
Laminar flow, definition of, 170 
between parallel planes, 155, 156 
in circular tube, 157, 158, 162 
■R-ith free surface, 163 
Laminar sublayer, 188, 193, 195, 203, 
204, 206, 207 

Laws of motion, Newtonian, 43 
Lea, F. C., 108, 168 
Length, 351 
units of, 355 

Length of hydraulic jump, 145, 146 
Liebster, H., 245 
Lift, definition of, 275 
Lift coefficient, airfoil, 282, 285, 286 
rotating cj-linder, 276 
rotating sphere, 277 


Lift-drag ratio, maximum, 286 
Lift equation, 276, 282 
Line, of piezometric head, 81, 120-122, 
128, 163, 216, 264-266 
of total head, 120-122, 264-266 
Line integral, 271 
Liter, magnitude of, 356 
Local acceleration, definition of, 36 
Local drag coefficient, 186, 188 
Logarithmic velocity distribution, 188, 
192 

Loss coefficient, 264, 265 
Loss of head, at conduit transitions, 263- 
267 

in laminar flow, 162, 163 
in turbulent flow, 201, 202, 215, 222, 224 
Loudon, F. A., 245, 247 
Lower critical Reynolds number, 174 
Lubricating oil, properties of, 357, 361, 362 
Lunnon, R. G., 245 

Maccoll, J. W., 350 
Mach angle, 346 
Mach number, 343, 349, 354 
Machinery, hydraulic, 121, 122 
Magnus, G., 275 
Magnus effect, 275 
Manning, R., 217 
Manning formula, 217-219, 224 
Manning roughness factors, table of, 219 
Manometer, differential, 71 
Martin, R. R., 209 
Marx, C. D., 209 
Mass, 43, 351 
units of, 43, 353, 355 
Mass attraction, 64, 313 
Mass density, definition of, 44 
of air, 363 

of common fluids, 357, 358 
of water, 364 
Matzke, A. E., 146 
Maximum discharge, 136-139 
Mean depth, 227 
Mean drag coefficient, 186—188 
Mean velocity, definition of, 16 
correction factors for, 112-115 
laminar flow', 156, 157 
orifice discharge, 168, 255 
slipstream, 294, 295 
turbulent flow, 177, 197, 198 
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Pohr tiiagram, 2S5. 2S6 
Posey. C. J.. 231 
Potential energy-, 114 
Pound, definition of, 43, 355 
Poundal. definition of, 355 
Power, 113, 121, 122, 162 
Power cocfhdcnt, niachincr>', 299, 309 
propeller, 291 

Prandtl, L., 63, 1S2, 1S3, ISS, 231, 312 
Prandtl boundary-layer theory, 1S3 
Prandtl-Pitot tube, 52 
Prandtl-Tietjens, 42 
Pressure, 45 
center of, 74, 76 

Pressure difTerence across cur\'ed inter- 
face, 314. 315 

Pressure distribution, boundaiy, 49-51, 
56, 93, 95, 235-241 

hydrostatic, 72, 74-77, 13S, 235, 337, 
338 

Pressure equation, 49-51 
Pressure gradient, 46, 66, 154-1 58, 161, 
162, 176, 201, 339, 341 
Pressure head, definition of, 67 
distribution of, S3, 93, 95, 120-122, 
128, 163, 331, 332 
Pressure intensity, definition of, 45 
absolute, 45, 337, 358, 363 
atmospheric. 45, 357, 358 
relative, 45 

variation with elevation, 70, 337, 338 
Principle, continuity, 13-16, 110, 115, 
329 

energy', 109, 112-115 
momentum, 109, 110-112, 115 
Propagation of waves, capillaiy, 323-325 
elastic, 328-333, 342-349 
gravity, 141-143, 324, 325 
surface, 324, 325 

Propeller pumps and turbines, 298—300, 
304, 305 

Properties, of air, 363 
of common fluids, 357-363 
of water, 364 

Pumps, centrifugal, 300-305 
propeller, 298-300, 304, 305 
variation in head at, 121, 122 

Radial-flow machineiy-, 300-305 
Radius, hydraulic, 216 


Radius of cur\-ature, 31, 32 
Rate of deformation, 150, 152 
Reflection of waves, 330-333 
Relative motion, 9, 10, 39, 40 
Rclathe roughness, 204, 218, 219 
Resistance, of commercial pipe, 209-212 
of rough pipe, 204-207 
of smooth pipe, 202-204 
Resistance diagram, for bodies of revolu- 
tion, 245 
for pipes, 211 
for plane surfaces, 187 
for projectiles, 348 
for two-dimensional bodies, 247 
Reynolds, 0., 172 
Retmolds apparatus, 172-174 
Reynolds number, 167, 168, 172-174, 
180, 183-189, 202-207, 209-211, 
236-239, 241, 243-250, 252, 254- 
258, 276, 288, 305, 322, 344, 349, 
354 

lower critical, 173 
upper critical, 174 
Ripples, 324 

Root-mean-square, 90, 178 
Rotating cylinder, lift and drag of, 275- 
277 

Rotating sphere, lift and drag of, 277 
Rotational flow, 21, 22, 81, 150 
Rough pip)es, resistance of, 204-207 
Roughness, boundaiy, 195, 196, 206 
219, 234 

equbmlent sand, 209-211 
relative, 204-207, 218 
Rouse, H., 42, 108, 149, 236 
Runner, fluid-coupling, 308, 309 
turbine, 301 

Saph, A. V., 209 

Saybolt Universal viscosimeter, 359 
Scalar quantity, 43 
Schadt, C. F., 236 
Schmiedel, H., 245 
Schoder, E. \V., 209 
Schoenherr, K. E., 188 
Secondaiy flow, at conduit bend, 261 
behind propeller, 293, 294 
past wing of finite length, 284 
Sediment suspension, 179 
Separation, 25-27, 233, 234, 257 
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Shear, definition of, 150 
distnbution of, 152, 154, 155, 157, 185. 
186, 188, 192, 215 
Shear velocity, 192, 197, 203 
Shock wave, 347 

Side thrust due to arculation, 274 275 
Similitude, capillary, 323-325 
elastic, 344, 349 

gravitational, 105, 106, 138-140 
turbulent. 179 
viscous, 167, 168 
Simmons F. G , 245 
Siphon, 121 
Slip function, 293 
Slipstream, anaijsis of, 293-296 
Slope, channel, 216, 222 
!ree~suzhco, 163, 216 
piezometnc, 67, 162, 163, 201, 216 
Slot, efflux from, 55-58, 83-92 
Slug definition of 43, 355 
Sluicegate, 93-96 137 
Smith R H , 245 247 
Smooth pipes resistance of 202-201 
Sound, speed of. 329 
Span, 282 

Spannhalce, W , 312 
Speafic gravit>, definition of, 65 
Specific head, definition of. 134 
sanation of, 222 
SpecifiC'head diagram, 134-136 
Specific speed, 30t, 305 
Specific weight, definition of, 65 
©fair. 363 

of common fluids, 357, 358 
of water, 364 
Speed, of flow, 9 
of sound, 329 
Sphere, drag of, 244-249 

pressure distribution around. 237, 
238 

rotating, 277 

Stability parameter, 172, 193 
Stagnation, 24 
Stagnation point, 51 
Stagnation pressure, 51. 52 
Stagnation tube, 81, 83 
Standard gravitational acreleration, 347, 
3SS. 359 

Standards of measure, 355 
Steep slope, channels of, 225, 226 


iitep computation of surface profiles, 
221-224 

Stoke, definition of, 359 
Stokes equation, 158, 244 
Stream line, definiftoit of, 10 
Stream tube, definition of, 12 
Streamlined body of revolution, drag of, 
245, 249 

pressure distribution around, 23S, 236 
Streamlined strut, drag of, 247, 249 
flow around 37-39 
Streamlining, 248, 349 
SuWaier, laminar, ISS, 193, 195, 203, 
204, 206, 207 

Submarine signaling, 333-335 
Superposition of flow patterns 38-40, 
273. 278 

Surface drag, definition of. 232 • 
local coefficient of, J86, 188 
mean coefficient of, IS6-I8S • 

Surface energ> definition of, 
measurement of, 316 
Surface of discontinuit> 171, 233 234 
Surface profiles, dauification of, 225 226 
step computation of 221-224 
Surface tension definition of, 313, 317 
of common fluids, 361 
of water, 364 
Surface waves 323-325 
Surge, breaking 143, 144 
standing, 145-147 
undutar, 143, 144 
Surge lank, 131 
Suspension of sediment, 179 

Table, of air properties, 363 
of contraction coefficients, 57 
of conversion ratios. 356 
of dimensions 354 
of drag coefficients. 249 
of gas densities, 357 
of liquid densities, 358 
of loss coefficients, 265 
of Manning coeffiaents, 219 
of surface tensions 361 
<rf water properties 364 
Tangential acceleration, definition of, 3C 
Ta)lor.G 1,350 

Temperature, absolute, 337, 343 358 
363 
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Tc:rip-irn! rr.#-an velocity. 177 
’niccrcrn, ncmotjlli. 8l 
Thom. 1 ?. R. N.. 34S, 3S0 
Thmttlinj; of (low. 130. 131. 330-333 
Thni't. 2‘X) 

cm-tTicient of. 201. 202. 20! 

Time. 351 
unit*; of. 353 

Time of v.i!vc c!o<iirc. 130. 131. 333 
Torque. pro[x:Ilcr, 200 
tnir,«miv'ion. 30S-3IO 
turbine. 301 

Torque converters. 307-310 
Tot.v! .icceiemtion. definition of. 36 
Tot.al hc.id. definition of. SI 
line of. S3. SO. 00, 03, 05. 00 , 100, 120- 
122. 12S. 133. 136, 137. 143, 257- 
261. 26). 265. 331. 332 
.vnri.ition of, SI. 125, 12.S. 130, 113. 
222, 22), 263-267 
Trrinsfir of he.it, 170 
Ttiljc. flow in, 157. 158, 162 
Pitot. 52. 71, SI 
Ft.ifrn.ition, SI, S3 
V: 71. 127 

Turbines. Francis. 300-305 
projvlier, 208-300. ST), 305 
v.ari.ifion in he.ad .at. 121, 122 
Tiirbulena-. 13. 170. 176-lSO 
Turbulent Ijound.ira’ l.aicr, 1 S 7 -I 80 . 234. 
24) 

Turbulent convection, 170 
T«o-dirncnsion.al flow, definition of, 14 

l'-tu!>e. .05 differential manonictcr, 71 
pendulation of liquid in. 127 
b'ndcrw.itcr .sound waves, 334 
l-’ndular surge, 143, 144 
Tniform depth, 224-227 
Uniform flow, 20, 70, 111, 113, 154-158, 
191-190, 201-207, 209-212, 214- 
219. 221 

Uniform sand roughness, 209 
U. S. Engineer Office, 8 
Units, conversion of, 353, 355-357 
Unsteady flow, definition of, 29 
from orifice, 125, 126 
in closed conduits, 127-131, 330-333 
in open channels, 141-145 
Upper critical Reynolds number, 173 


Valve closure, pressure change due to, 
130, 131, .330-333 
Vector quantity, 9 
\‘clocit\ . definition of, 9, 29 
components of, 9 
Froudo critical, 135-139 
mean. 16. 110, 156, 157, 168, 177, 197, 
I9S, 255, 294, 295 
correction coefficients for, 112-115 
of fall, ISS, 247 
of sound, 329 
Reynolds critical, 172-174 
slipstream, 294, 295 
waavc, 142, 145 

Velocity distribution, in boundary' layer, 
185, 188 

in non<irailar conduits, 215 
in pifies, laminar, 157 
turbulent, 197, 198 
near rough liouiidarics. 195, 196 
near smooth boundaries, 194, 195 
Velocity gradient, 152, 156, 157, 171, 172, 
177, 178, 185, 188, 192, 193, 215 
Velocity head, definition of, 81 
\'elocity vector, definition of, 9 
Ventilation, weir. 93, 94 
Venturi meter, 252-256 
\'i.scosinictcr, 151, 359 
Vi.scosity, dynamic (absolute), definition 
of, 150-152 
of nir, 363 

of common fluids, 360, 361 
of water, 364 

kinematic, definition of, 167 
of .nir, 363 

of common Huids, 362 
of water, 364 

Viscous similitude, 167, 168 
Volume rate of flow, definition of, 13, 14 
measurement of, 94, 254, 256, 261, 262 
Vortex, irrotational, 87, 88, 272 
\’ortcx formation in wakes, 238-241 
period of, 241 
\’orte.x trail, 239-241 

Wake, of cylinder, 240, 248 
of disk, 246 
of plate, 248 
of sphere, 245, 246 
of streamlined foil, 248 
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Warden, R , 247 
Warsap, J. H , 247 
Water, properties of, 364 
Water hammer, 333 
W’att, magnitude of. 3S6 
W'a%e amplitude, 143 
Wa\e celent>, capdlarj, 323-325 
elastic, 328-33S. 342-349 
gra%ity, 131-143, 325 
surface, 324, 325 
Wave length, 142, 323-325 
Wave patterns, 324, 345-348 
Wave reflection, 330, 331 
Wave velocity, 142, 145 
Weber number, 322-325, 344, 354 
W’eight, 64 
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Weight, specific, 65, 357-359 
W’eir, sharp-cresteil, 92-94 
Wcisbach, J . 201 
W'etted perimeter, 215 
W'etting. degree of, 319 
White, C M , 209, 210 
WiescUberger, C , 187, 245, 24S 
W'indmill, flon past, 295 
Wing, C n , 209 
W’ooduard S M , 231 
Work, definition of, 112 
of adhesion, 314 
of cohesion, 313 
W’ork-cnergy equation, 112 
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